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PREFACK 

Our origiiial intention was merely to famish a critical 
edition, with a translation and commentary, of the poetical 
oorrespondenoe b^ween Dante and Del Yirgilia But a 
close study of Del Virgilio's poem addressed to Mossato, 
with a yiew to the discovery of matter iUnstrative of his 
correspondence with Dante, convinced us that Dante students 
would be glad to be able to read it in its entirety. And 
when we found ourselves thus including the greater part 
of Del Virgilio's extant work in our book, the pious act 
of collecting the rest of his poetic remains naturally sug- 
gested itself; and so our project took the shape of an 
edition of Dante's Latin Eclc^es and of the poetic remains 
of Del Virgilio. 

The inclusion in our work of the Epistle to Mussato 
made some introductory account of the Paduan poet 
necessary; and his striking personality, together with 
the many resemblances and contrasts between his lot 
and that of Dante, encouraged us to think that such 
an account would be acceptable to our readers. The 
Prol^omena and Introduction, therefore, are grouped round 
the personalitiee of Mussato, Dante, and Del Virgilio, 
while certain matters less closely connected with our 
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main subject, or at any rate more capable of isolation, 
have been thrown into the form of appendices. 

We had originally intended to treat in detail the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of Dante's Eclogues, which has 
so often been challenged or denied ; but when we ccmie 
to work through our whole material, this latter task 
appeared to us quite superfluous. The historical com- 
mentary and the explanation of the interlinear scholia 
found in the Laurentian MS., xxix. 8, are the all-sufficient 
proof of the genuineness of the poems. Anyone who, 
after working closely on the text, should r^ard the 
poems as forgeries, must, as it seems to us, start from 
critical and historical axioms which differ from our own; 
and, contra negantem prindpia rum est disputandum. We 
have therefore omitted all express treatment of this sub- 
ject. The remarks in our Introduction to Carmen iv. 
will show, however, that we are here using the word 
" authentic " in the large sense that designates a hona-Jide 
contemporary document. This does not necessarily involve, 
in the case of the second Dantesque Eclogue, a literal 
authorship by Dante to which the poem itself makes no 
claim. 

For the actual examination of the manuscripts, the 
establishment of the text, and the translation, the senior 
editor is responsibla The rest of the work has been 
executed in strict collaboration, but in the commentary 
the senior editor is, as a rule, primarily responsible for 
the philological, and the junior editor for the historical, 
matter. In the Prolegomena, the senior editor is primarily 
responsible for the greater part of the matter on Mussato, 
and the junior editor for that on Dante. 

Owing to a variety of circumstances which it is not 
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necessary to detail, the completion of our work has been 
delayed for more than a year from the period when the 
first portions of it w^re put into type. The result has 
been that during its progress several works, with the 
existence of which we were acquainted but to which we 
had not access, hare come within our reach. Others 
we have only come to know of in the course of 
our labours, and yet others have appeared while our 
work was in progress. Thus it will be found that the 
notices of Orelli's, Belloni's, and some of Novati's con- 
tributions to various branches of our subject have 
frequently been introduced in the form of supplementary 
remarks following the exposition of our own views. 
Cloetta's conscientious treatment of Mussato's life, and 
examination of the Ecerinis, especially from the technical 
point of view,^ was (to our shame we confess it) imknown 
to us till our work was completed. It contains nothing 
bearing upon our treatment of the subject which is not 
to be found in our other authorities, but on several 
disputed points we could have cited it in support of 
our views had we known it. 

Yandelli's valuable researches appeared too late to 
permit of our making use of them. 

We have great pleasure in acknowledging the courtesy 
of the librarians of the Laurentian Library in Florence, 
the Communal Library at San Gemignano, the Library of 
the G^olamini in Naples, the Estensian Library at Modena, 
and the Hofbibliothek at Vienna, most of whom have 
kindly answered subsequent inquiries in addition to giving 
every facility for the examination of the mss. We have 

^ In hiB BeUrdge zur LiUeraturgesehichte dea MiiUlaltera vnd der RenaiS" 
rnnce. I. Komddie und TragCdie im MiUdaUer. HaUe. 1890. 
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further to offer our very special thanks to Mrs. Oscara 
Sydow Steffen, without whose unfailing readiness to collate 
the Florentine MSS. on special points which arose from time 
to time, this work would have been far more imperfect than 
it is. The Rev. James Edwin Odgers has kindly looked 
through the text and translation of the poems and has 
detected some errors and made many valuable suggestions; 
and Mr. Theodore Wesley Eoch has been good enough to 
look through some of the proofs. Lastly, we have to 
state that, owing to the deficiencies of the British 
Museum in Mussato literature (now, happily, for the 
most part msule good), we should have had dif&culty 
in performing some parts of our task in any but a per- 
functory manner, had it not been for the able and skilful 
assistance given us by Messrs. David Nutt & Co. in obtain- 
ing books that are out of print and difficult to hear of We 
have further to express our sense of obligation to Messrs. 
Constable for the patience and generosity with which they 
have complied with all our demands, and enabled us in 
particular to give our readers a faithful reproduction of 
the Laurentian MS. of the four chief poems. 
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PROLEGOMENA. 

ALBERTINO MUSSATO. DANTE ALIGHIERL 

O miorieUivm singylare demderiwn, liberta$, 
nndiia temper qtaatita per%c%Ui$ I 



\ 



ALBERTINO MUSSATO. 



Libertaiis amor justique igmta cupido. 



In the following pages we hope to inspire our readers with 
a certain interest in Oiovanni del Virgilio for his own sake. 
Bat even the most partial of editors mast be aware that 
the main significance of a work that deals with this for- 
gotten poet most be derived from his connection with 
Dante. 

Moreover, Dante's Latin Edogues — ^those interesting and 
neglected poems which throw such a vivid light on his 
character and on the surroundings of his closing years — 
are, strictly speaking, the main subject of our volume, 
though they occupy a relatively small space in it ; and the 
editing or publishing of Del Virgilio's poetic remains may 
be r^arded as little more than incidental to the full 
elucidation of Dante's poems. 

It will, therefore, seem natural that we should introduce 
the poetic texts by an adequate study of Dante's closing 
years, and the political conditions by which they were 
surrounded and to which such abundant references are 
made in the poems themselves. But this is not alL For 
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a fall appreciation of Dante's Eclogues, and for any 
appreciation at all of Del Virgilio's most important poem 
{CaauMn VI. of the present edition), it is necessary that 
we should turn our thoughts not only to Bavenna, but to 
Padua ; for Padua was the city of Albertino Mussato, who 
shared with Dante Del Virgilio's poetic homage. 

To the modem Englishman (though not to the Italian man 
of letters) the very collocation of these two names will seem 
strange and startling ; for nothing is more difficult than to 
recover the perspective of a past age, and we can hardly 
realize that to the men of their own day Mussato was 
beyond comparison a more commanding figure than Dante. 
There is matter enough here for reflection on the mutability 
of ftune; but far from taxing Del Virgilio with blindness 
for placing Mussato on as high a pedestal as that on which 
he placed Dante, we should rather give him credit for rare 
qualities both of heart and head for placing Dante as high 
as he placed Mussato. 

In order, then, to reach a position of sympathetic 
comprehension of Del Virgilio's work, we must make 
some effort to redress for Mussato ''the ravage of six 
long sad hundred years," and to give our readers a suffi- 
ciently clear picture of his political and literary activity 
to enable them to see him, in some d^ree, as he was seen 
by his contemporaries. We have the less scruple in 
attempting this task, in as much as the study will throw 
light on the general conditions of civic life in Dante's 
Italy, and will also bring us into direct contact with 
Henry VII. and with Can Grande della Scala, both of 
whom occupied so prominent a place in Dante's thoughts 
and exercised so potent an influence on his fortunes. In a 
word, we must foUow the career of Mussato, as well as 
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trace the footsteps of Dante, to gain a dear idea of the 
political condition of Italy as it is reflected in the 
Edc^es. 

IL 

ALBranNO MussATO was bom in 1261, of humble 
parentage, in Padua, in the district known as the Gazzo 
or GadiuQL^ He lost his father under droumstances 



'A iluHt popular aoooimt of linisato wUl be found in Baliani'i Lt 
Cnmiehe Italia$ie, 2nd ed., Milan, 1900, pp. 264-277 ; or in the En^^ 
ianie of the first edition, Barly CharcmcU» ofSwvpt ; Itaiy ; London, 1883, 
ppu 275-29L Wychgram, Alberimo Muatato, Leipdg, 1880, it fayonrablj 
diBtingniihed by nmneroos and predae ref erenoea to the original anthoritiea. 
ZanaTIa, Di AlberUno Munaio t ddU gwerrt tra Padovam t FioenfMw, 
in the anthor^a ScritU VaarU^ Florenoe, 1877, ia valnable for ita aeleo- 
tion and presentation of materiaL The monograph by Zardo, Albertmo 
Muuaio: ttudio Morko t UUerariOt Padna, 1884, ia the beat work on 
Mnasato with which we are acquainted. Minoia, Delia VUa e dette Opere 
di A. Munaio, Rome, 1884, which haa been long oat of print, only came 
into onr hands when this section of car work waa already in type. 
Minoia ii rightly criticised for many defects ; but there ii much that is 
▼alnafale in his work, and particuUriy in hia account of seren books 
of Mussato'a history of Italian afEairs, Post JSTeitrictim, which hare never 
been edited (with the exception of the fragment on Uie capture of Mon- 
aelice), and which he studied in the Vatican MS. 2962. Zardo's and 
Minoia'a worka are reviewed by A. Gloria in the Rititta storica 
Jtalktna^ XL, Turin, 1886 ; and by F. Novati, Nwwi studi m Albertmo 
MtuBoto in the Oiamaie storieo deUa LeUeratmu lUUiamck, VL and VIL, 
Turin, 1885-86. The latter givea exact referencea to the publicationa in 
which the contributions of Gloria and others to Mussato literature may be 
found. 

The account of Mussato given in the text is for the most part (unless the 
contrary is stated) drawn directly from the original aourcea, viz. the worka 
0f Mussato himself, the historian and poet Ferreto of Vicenza, and the 
other contemporary or early chroniolera. We have purposely avoided 
entering upon the long and often barren discussions aa to Mussato'a 
parentage, the date and place of hia birth, and other such matters. We are 
not writtng another monograph on Mussato, but merely giving such infor- 
mation aa wiU enable our readers to understand the place he occupied in 
the minda of hia contemporariea and especially of hia brother poets. And 
moreover, it may be said in general that, whereaa acme difficultiea and 
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which threw upon him the responsibility of providing, by 
his own exertions, for his widowed mother, his two 
younger brothers, and a little sister. He did so by 
copying books for students, which was a regular trade 
in the university towns of Italy.^ It was a hard life, 
as he tells us in one of his poems, but one which 
was not without its privil^es, for his ordy terror was 
that of hunger!^ This one danger of starvation was 
averted by Albertino's industry and talents, and as it 
receded into the background the many terrors of success and 



oontradictioiis remain, on the wliole the tendency of the fresh materUl 
recently made aoceseible is to justify the straightforward interpretation of 
Mossato's own words, and to discredit the refinements and ingenuities by 
which a number of writers hare perplexed the interpretation of them. Of 
Mussato's own works there was an edition published at Venice in 1685, 
and reproduced in OrsBvius, Thesaurtu Anti^^wUaium et ffi$U)riantm 
lUdic^ VoL VL, Part 2, Leyden, 1722. The historical works, Dt OttHa 
Henrici VII. OcBBoris {ffiatoria Augusta) and Dt OtstU Italicorum poBt 
Heimemn^ and the EeentUa are included in VoL X. of Muratori's Bemm 
IkUicarum ScriptoreBp Milan, 1727. But a great part of the Historia (U 
Outu lUdieorwn post Henricum is stiU unedited ; it wiU doubtless be 
included in the new edition of Muratori, now appearing under Cardnooi's 
editorship (Citt& di CasteUo, 1900, etc). The Bcerima has been recently 
edited by Luigi Padrin, with an essay by Carducci, Bologna, 1900. 

^See BashdaU, The UmveraUiea of Europe in the Middle Ages, Oxford, 
1895, VoL L, pp. 181 note 4 and 191. Mussato's contemporary Oioyanni 
da Naone specifies ** Catos " as the books he copied (see Zardo, p. 366) ; 
'* Cato " is the so-called Dionysius Cato, and was the usual first Latin book. 

*It would be difficult to conceive a more vivid presentation of the 
apprdiensions under which public life was conducted and unbition gratified 
in the Italian states of the period than is involved in this phrase. The 
whole passage runs : 

Parva mibl victn pr»bebant lucra scholares 

Venalisque mea littera facta mann. 
labor extremus, sed vita tuta facultss, 

felix mixta conditione miser t 
Sola fames nostro suberat ventura timori, 

nie Ucet mordax, sed timer nnus erat. 

SUgia I. : De eelebratione sua diei nativUatisftendai vel mm. 
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of public life began to rise into view. The skill acquired 
hj the scribe was used by the advocate, or, to adopt his 
own phraseology, having first sold his hand, he now sold 
his tongue. He became wealthy, and in 1296 he was 
knighted and entered public life. At some period that can- 
not now be determined, he married Mabilia, the illegitimate 
daughter of Paolo Dente,^ and thus became allied with one 
of the most powerful families of Padua. From this period 
we find him constantly engaged in public affairs, both as 
soldier and as statesman. What Boccaccio says of Dante ' 
seems to have been literally true of Mussato : " Never an 
embassy was heard nor answered, never a law enacted nor 
cancelled, never a peace made, never a public war under- 
taken, and in brief never a deliberation of any weight 
conducted, till he first had given his opinion thereon." 

The facts of his public life are recorded in his own 
Histories, and in the other contemporary chronidee. Many 
details are illustrated or obscured by the monographs already 
enumerated, but we may confine ourselves to the main 
points. Early in his political career he went as ambassador 
to the court of Boniface VllL, probably to induce the Pope 
to restrain the excesses of the Inquisition in Padua, on 
which occasion he used his influence with Boniface to secure 
to his own brother, Gualpertino, one of the most important 
ecclesiastical appointments of Padua, that of Abbot of Santa 
Oiustina.' In 1309 Mussato was summoned to Florence as 

>C£. Zardo, p. 22 note, MinoiA, p. S5, Mjn it was the yew before or the 
year alter 129S ; bat he giyee no reference in anpport of the atatement. 

'There are Indeed aome ohrondlogical diffionltiea, but the atatement of 
Ckiiaaardo (of. p. 45) ia preciae and anthoritative. The i^^intment was 
aomething of a eoandal. Giovanni da Naone, who wrote between 1S25 
and 1328, deaoribes Gualpertino aa malorum mamm makeque oondUionis 
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Aeeutore isgli OrdinameiUi di Oiudizia for six months from 
April let In this office he showed rigid severity ; one of 
his sentences, preserved in the Florentine Archivio di Stato, 
dooms seven men to be hanged as traitors for having 
shouted " moia il popolo fiorentino ed ewivano i grandL** ^ 
He had also been Podestk of Lendinara, but the date of his 
office is not known.^ 

We may now proceed at once to Henry's expedition, of 
which Mnssato made himself the historian. 



IIL • 

When Henry VIL entered Italy in 1310, the Paduans 
watched his progress with suspicious dislike. They sent no 
representatives to meet him, alleging in general terms to 
his envoys that while they wished well to the Empire 
they owed a debt they could never forget to the Church 
for having freed them from the tyrant Ezzelino^; but, 
when Henry had assumed the iron crown at Milan (early 
in January, 1311), they were formally represented by 



(see Dooament IL in Zardo's Appoidiz), and aooosee him of attempting 
to poiaon a rival ecoleeiaatio, of obtaining Santa Oinstina by simony, of 
causing the assassination of several men whilst Abbot, of patting to death 
two of his own monks who «mght his life. This writer, however, Is a 
bitter opponent of Mnssato, and is not to be trusted. But there Is 
no doubt that Gualpertino had several iUegltimate children, and Albertino 
himself dedaree that his patriotism made him more of a soldier than a 
pnMt—fereque oblUu» cmumica amort patrim €U9cipim(B (cf. p. 29) ; thou^ 
Qennari, in his Annaii deOa dUd di Padova^ Bassano, 1804 (Part m., 
pp. 78-79), declares that, after he had been appointed Abbots he changed 
his whole life, observed the monastic rule, and in general performed 
his duties admirably. 

1 Minoia, p. 78. ^ Zardo, p. 368. 

'Minoia, p. 86. QL Acta ffmriei VIL BonainL L 86. Floienoe, 1877. 
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their ambasBadors, of whom Muesato was one.^ Subse* 
quently they soog^t to define their relations with tiie 
Emperor* more closely, and after some abortive negotiations 
Mnssato was again sent as their chief ambassador. He 
received asanrances that the independence of Padua would 
be strictly lespected. An Imperial Vicar was to take the 
place of the PodesUi, and was to be nominated by the 
Emperor, but only from a list of four suitable candidates 
submitted to him by the Paduans themsdves. Further, 
they were to make stated contributions to the occasional 
and permanent expenses of the imperial court 

With these conditions the ambassadors returned to 
find their countrymen in a suspicious and unyielding 
moody for Albuino and Cane della Scala, of Verona, 
had gained Henr/s complete confidence to the exclusion 
of their rival, Vinceguerra, and the Paduans feared and 
detested the Della Scala. The predominance of Verona 
in eastern Lombardy Was associated in their imagination 
with a renewal of the horrors perpetrated by Ezzelino. 
His execrated memory still lived in their minds, for 
Ezzelino's death had taken place only a year or two before 
Mussato's birth. Maimed and mutilated wretches still 
crawled through the streets of Padua and Verona, the living 
records of his cruelty ; and there were still Paduans who 
could remember how the streets of Verona rang with the 
shrieks and groans of his victims, and who had been eye- 
witnesses of the specific barbarities to which Mussato after- 
wards referred in his poem. The legend ran that, when 



> Dt Outis Htnriei Vll. 0€Baan$ {ffiatoria Augwta), I. 12. Cf. th« 
plmte used in IIL 6 : '* In qnibna puUlui et ego." 

^MoflHtto himself ie soropokmely exact in calling Henry the King nntil 
after hit coronation in Rome. 
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Padua revolted against his tyianny, he had tortured to death 
eleven tho\isand Paduans who were in his prisons. The 
advancement of the Scala family stood to the Paduans for 
the renewal of Veronese tyranny. It was Frederick n.'s 
support that had given Ezzelino his strength ; and if Henry 
was intent on raising up a second Ezzelino and Alberico in 
Albuino and Cane della Scala, it must be war to the knife.^ 
Mussato and his colleague could hardly get a hearing amidst the 
jeers and hissing of the senate. The Paduans were for putting 
themselves instantly into a state of defence and promptly 
informing the Caesar that they would make no concession 
beyond the complimentary designation of the elected rulers 
of Padua and Vicenza (then under Paduan dominion) as 
Imperial Vicars. The representations of the ambassadors, 
who had been greatly impressed by Henry's character and 
power, could barely secure a suspension of this open defiance 
of the Emperor, with a view to watching the course of 
events before the city irrevocably committed hersel£^ 

The course of events did not keep them long waiting for 
a lead. Vicenza was uneasy imder the Paduan supremacy, 
and on the 15 th April, with the assistance of Can Grande 
and his soldiers, she flung off the yoke.' It is evident that 
Mussato saw the hand of the Emperor in this event,^ for he 
was never tired of informing the Paduans that Henry had 
been willing to confirm their authority over Vicenza, and that 
if they had taken his advice they would never have lost it 
The loss of Vicenza, together with Can Orande's faithless 
and violent treatment of the Vicentines, intensified the Paduan 
terror of Veronese dominion, but the evidence it afforded of 

1 Cf. pp. 13, 88. * Otat. Hm., H. 7. ^Ihid., lU. 1. 

^ And rightly so. See the passage in Ferreto (Mar. IX. 1065-71), and the 
doonment in Bonaini, Acta Henriei, ii. 26, cited by Minoia, pp. 92, 08. 
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the Emperor's swift power of chastisement threw a still 
heavier weight into the other scale. Elsewhere, too, his 
vigour and his initial successes were equally impressive. 
The recalcitrant cities of Lombardy were submitting one 
after another. Brescia alone held out, and the Paduans 
perceived that, unless they made their peace with Henry,, 
they would have to bear the fidl brunt of his indignation 
as soon as Brescia felL They now regarded the conditiona 
which Heniy had offered, and which they had so nearly 
met with summary rejection, as highly favourabla Mussato 
and his colleague were requested once more to allow them- 
selves to be named amongst the ambassadors, and though at 
first they refused to imdertake the task, which the insolence 
and delays of the Paduans had made extremely difficult 
and unpleasant, they finally consented, under the pressure of 
the public danger, and Mussato was commissioned to be 
their spokesman to the Emperor. He performed his task 
with great sldlL He excused the first delays as best he 
could by polite diplomatic fictions, which the Emperor doubt- 
less estimated at their true worth. He expostulated very 
frankly, though still in strictly correct phraseolc^, on the 
subject of Can Grande's proceedings at Vicenza, and finally 
offered to accept with gratitude the conditions already pro- 
posed by Henry. After three days the Csesar vouchsafed 
an unexpectedly gracious reply. Substantially he repeated 
his former terms, promising compensation or restoration for 
private losses suffered by the Paduan citizens in connection 
with the revolt of Vicenza, but exacting a larger subsidy 
than he had before demanded, and giving no promise to 
restore the power of Padua over Vicenza. 

The instruments in which these conditions were embodied 
were received with great relief by the Paduans, and on 
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June 16di, 1311, the city fonnally attached herself to the 
Empira^ 

Bat the disputes as to property between the Padnans and 
Yicentines were not to be settled by the mere issuing of 
a rescript; and at the end of September Mussato was 
despatched once again on an embassy to Henry. The 
disastrous si^e of Brescia was in its last stage. It was 
difficult to say whether the besieged or the besiegers were in 
the more dire straits. The terrible pestilence which broke 
the strength of the imperial army was raging both inside 
and outside the walls ; and at last Henry was glad to offer, 
and the Brescians to accept, honourable terms of capitulation, 
widely differing from the summary and exemplary chastise- 
ment which he had intended to inflict on his rebellious 
subjects. 

Tet things dragged miserably on. The daily expectation 
of Henry's progress to Home to receive the imperial crown 
was delayed. The pestilence still claimed its victims,' and 
was now followed by famine. Henry, the Apostle of Peace, 
had brought fire and sword everywhere, and was becoming 
hopelessly entangled in the factious disputes which he hated, 
and which he regarded it as his mission to suppress. 

Weeks stretched to months, and the Emperor-elect was 
still in Gtonoa with no immediate prospect of advancing to 
Bome. Mussato, Bolando da Piazzola, and others had 
remained in attendance in order to show their duty at the 
coronation, which was always coming but never came ; and 



^Oest, HeiLf ni.6. 

> Amongst them, Margaret, Henry's dearly belored Queen. *<It has 
never been believed or said that yoke-feUows of sooh supreme matoal love 
had ever existed before this ooople," says Mnssato ; bat Henry was never 
seen to shed a tear. Oegt, Hen,, V. 4 ad finem. 
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now aiey pressed for leave to return to their city, promising 
duly to attend whenever the coronation should take place, 
Henry rather connived at their absence than assented to it 
On the 26th January, 1312, the ambassadors returned, 
aimed with a strongly worded rescript as to the private 
i%ht8 of Paduans in the Vicentine district* 

When Mussato reported the result of his mission there 
was great division of opinion amongst the Paduans, and a 
day's delay was decreed before any decision should be 
arrived at That day brought news fatal to aU hopes of 
peace. Can Grande, who was now sole lord of Verona 
(Albuino having died in the previous October), formally 
announced to the commonwealth of Padua that he had been 
appointed Imperial Vicar of Vicenza ; and a false report 
gained currency that, as a matter of fact, he had likewise 
been appointed Vicar of Padua, of Treviso, and of Feltre. 
On this Mussato's colleague, Bolando da Piazzola, delivered 
a fiery harangue, in which he described all the horrors of 
famine, pestilence, and war, which he had witnessed when 
in Henry's camp, depicfced the prospects of the Emperor as 
hopeless, and his presence in Italy as a scourge of God, 
The very name of Imperial Vicar recalled the tyranny of 
Frederick II., and in Can Grande they had at their door a 
second Ezzelino. Mussato pleaded for moderation in vain. 
He urged that the rescript he had brought back firom the 
imperial court enabled the Paducois to do with the 
Emperor^s sanction everything that Bolando urged them to 
do in defiance of him. Since they could go forth under 
arms to secure their rights and to chastise their enemies as 
loyal subjects of the Empire, why should they do it as 
rebels? But the Paduans were in no mood to listen to 
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such counsels. The name of Imperial Vicar was intolerable 
in their ears ; let them have the " sweet and sacred ** name 
of Podestit once again. Down with the tyrants ! 

Bolando's proposals were carried by an almost two-thirds 
majority. The eagles and other symbols of imperial 
authority were hurled down amidst the triumphant shouts 
of the populace, and Padua was in a state of open revolt 
against the imperial authority.^ 

Mussato had done his best for Henry. Himself a Guelf, 
he had nevertheless recognized Henry's passionate desire to 
stand above parties. During his long and repeated resi- 
dence in the imperial court he had learned to love and 
honour Henry. He knew how he hated the very names of 
Guelf and Ghibelline, and how he resented every hint that 
he had come to Italy as a party leader.^ But he could not 
be blind to the practical miseries which Henry's advent had 
caused ; nor could he imagine that there was any difference 
of principle, as distinct from a difference of policy, between 
himself and Eolando. He had not a moment's hesitation, 
therefore, in throwing himself into the war against the 

"G^JETen., VL 1,2. 

^OuL Hen., I. 13 and U. 6. ''Or ham God, the supreme teacher of 
irhat is just and right, laid apon me any more venerable command than 
that I should loye my neighbour as myself 7 Is there any distinction or 
difference to be made amongst Christians as to who that neighbour is ? Is 
it the German, the Frenchman, the Spaniard, the Suabian, the Lombard, 
the Tuscan ? Is there any one of you who would dare to answer, * It is the 
<3^hibelline ' ? infamy! Whereto did I come? Whereto was I sent? 
Was it to fulfil, as impious successor, whatever errors any one of my 
^predeceasors had committed? Was it to stir again the divisions now 
waxing feeble? Did Clement, who occupies the seat of God upon earth, 
incite my expedition for this 7 Did he seal the commission that I was to 
subject the Guelfs to the Ghibellines or the Ghibellines to the Guelf s? 
What is the meaning of this rivalry ? The one brings hatred on the name 
•of the Empire and the other on the name of the Church by using them as 
blinds, at the instigation of that Lucifer who fell." 
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Yioentines, tboof^ he diappfoved of the fonnalities under 
which it was oonducted In tnith, the Emperor hid little 
to do with the matter. Ws hands were fiill elsewhae ; and 
should he nlthnately succeed, a reoondliaticMi would be 
possible enough. The real foe was Can Orande, and for 
him Mnssato entertained the same terror and aveision which 
inspired his countrymen. With Henry he remained upon 
tenns c^ intimate friendship to the last After his death he 
still continued to speak of him with unabated affection and 
reverence, and again and again reproached his countrymen 
with not having sought and retained his alliance. But he 
makes no attempt to conceal his errors, to tone down his 
occasional acts of inhumanity, or even to purge him from 
the suspicion of bad faith.^ 

> OtsL Hen., III. 7, IV. 6. This ia the mora ramarkaUe in that the 

ffUtcria Avgwta wbb, at any rate initially and in intention, dedicated to 

Henry himaelf. (See the Proem in Moratori.) Bat the idea that the 

i^yprozimately eompieUd hiaUwy was aotoally preeented to him reete npon a 

mistake arinng from a careleae reading of Mneaato'i JBputola II,, whidi 

is a sort of dedication of his work to the reader. A getttt part of the 

epistle is addressed to Henry in the second perscm, bat this is only an 

apostrophe, for Henry is already dead, and Mnssato hopes that his book 

will be co-heir of his fame : 

** Ut mihl te ftcOem dnertt dwm vOo, dediatl 
Sic ham f»mm dt Ltber ille txm,** 

And his poetic coronation (see pp. 41 sqq.), which he owed to the EeeHnia 
and to the Historia Augusta, has already taken place : 

'* Jore tibl teneor, r«x inTiotiasUne, pro te 
Aooedlt o^ti neza oorona meo." 

Has any monarch ever had an accoant of his own deeds presented to him 

in his lifetime in which each strict impartiality was observed as in this 

history, wherein nothing is extenuated and nothing set down in malice ? 

Bat at any rate, if we may trost Massato, Henry had fair notice of what he 

was to expect. Mnssato told him that he (Henry) would draw his own 

portrait as it woold appear in the History, and expressed a hope that the 

king's o<mstancy might give nnity and consistency to the record : 

** Fro to* tit noetil series oonetantis Ubri, 
Namque erit hie vitn fons et imago tuie." 
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Mosaato's chronicle is a strictly contemporary record,^ 
and it enables us to follow only too clearly the terrible 
story of the times. 

Details as to the main stream of the history are not 
necessary for our present purpose, since we are mainly 
concerned with side issues; but for that very reason it 
will be most convenient to set down what little we have 
to say about Henry's own proceedings before we go on to 
examine the characteristics of the struggle upon which 
Padua now entered. 

IV. 

The tragedy of Henry's expedition is feimiliar to students 
of Italian history. It was a hopeless attempt to pacify the 
factions of Italy with no adequate resources at command, 
save such as could be secured by playing upon those factions 
themselves. We read with a sense of despair the history 
of Henry's growing entanglements; we feel for his humiliation 

^WhUe telling of the expedition of Don Fernando, the grandson of 
Alphonso the Wise of Oaatile, in support of the Tuscan Guelfs, which took 
place in February, 1313, he speaks of " the Philip who is now reigning in 
France" (Oest. Hen,, XL 10), and Philip died November 14th, 1314 ; and 
again, when he tells ns of the dispatch of Henry's brother, the Archbishop 
of Treves from Pisa to Lombardy, in March, 1313, or thereabouts, he speaks 
of the various surmises to which this step gave rise. Some believed he was 
to make preparations for receiving the reinforcements from Gerdmny, on 
the arrival of which Henry, then in Pisa, would again turn south to 
vindicate his authority in Rome and Southern Italy. Others declared that 
the king was unable to hold his forces together, and was breaking them up 
with a view to an inglorious and perhaps clandestine retreat into Germany ; 
on which Mussato says : " But the event will re?eal the truth of the 
matter, as I write on point by point " (Otst, Ben,, XLL 6). Now the truth 
of the matter was conspicuously revealed within a few months, as we shaU 
•ee; for Henry himself died on August 24th, 1313, when conducting 
military operations against Siena, iu course of his great expedition by land 
and sea against Robert of Naples. 
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as he advances to Borne for his coronation, too weak to 
chastise the insolent attack of the partisans of Bobert of 
Naples even when he is in the very act of entering his 
capital ; as he forces the cardinals to perform the ceremony 
of coronation (June 29th, 1312) in St. John Lateran 
because he is unable to gala possession of St. Peter's; 
and as, after receiving the insignia of the empire of the 
world, he hastily retreats from his capital for fear of capture. 
But what are our feelings when we find this high- 
souled and chivalrous man, this political Messiah, on 
his way north from Borne and Tivoli, giving over 
the district of Perugia to Ms French and German soldiers 
to loot and devastate vnthoiU distinctwn bet%oeen his op- 
ponents and his supporters in order to strike terror into the 
revolted cities of Tuscany?^ Meanwhile "Tuscany and 
Lombardy, shattered with the disasters of war, were all 
deformed by ruined houses. The desolated fields were a 
woeful sight only to look upon Whosoever should venture 
upon his way beyond the waUs of any city had death or 
capture before Ms eyes; and the brushwood and brambles 
were making the very roads indistinguishable from desolate 
forests or marshes, while the whole face of the provinces 
rang with the trumpet-sounds of war. Within the fortresses 
and the open cities there was nought but constant watching 
by night and clang of arms by day, and Mars alone claimed 
every power for his own."* This was the issue of the 
crusade to secure equal rights to Guelfs and GhibeUines ! 

Next comes the abortive si^ of Florence, in which the 
imperial army was in greater peril than the Florentines. 
Henry drew ofif his forces to San Casdano and then to 



1 Out. Hen., IX. 1. *Ihid., XI. 1. 

B 
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Poggibonsi in Valdelsa, and finally withdrew, or escaped, to 
Pisa. In the summer of 1313 he tamed south again, 
with land and sea forces, to chastise Eobert; but he was 
attacked by fever and met his death at Buonconvento, near 
Siena, on August 24th, 1313. 

The news of Henry's death sent a thrill of exultation 
or of horror to the remotest bounds of Italy y for, in spite 
of the desperate nature of his enterprise and the almost 
imbroken series of checks or reverses which he had ex- 
perienced, he was still a potent factor in Italian politics. 
The vague grandeur of the Imperial pretensions and 
traditions still impressed men's minds. The equally vague 
possibilities of German reinforcements constituted a per- 
manent source of uncertainty in the situation ; and above 
all the personality of Henry, whose dignity no humiliation 
could lower, and whose courage no disaster could daunt, 
had made it impossible for his adherents to despair even 
when their cause seemed most desperate. 

A panic now seized the Imperial party. The main 
army broke up; each constituent element of which it was 
composed sought individual safety where it was best to 
be found, and the cities and factions which had espoused 
Henry's cause sought an opportunity of changing sides, or, 
if that was impossible, prepared themselves for the worst. 
And the Guelfs anticipated an immediate and conclusive 
triumph. 

But fears and hopes were alike delusive. Henry's 
expedition had indeed intensified the hostility of the 
Italian factions; but the forces which he had brought 
into play he had not created, nor were they essentially 
modified by his disappearance from the scene. Strangely 
enough, such effect as his death had in Tuscany and 
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Lombardy was rather in the direction of strengthening the 
Ohibellines than of strengthening the 6ael£a. Frederick 
of Sicily ^ had supported Henry against his own hereditary 
foe, Bobert of Naples, but only in a half-hearted way. 
He now seemed to be the natural chief of the Ohibellines 
and came in great state to Pisa to consult for the common 
good of the Imperial cause; but the n^otiations were 
abortive,* and Frederick concentrated his attention on an 
invasion of Bobert's dominions. This reacted powerfully 
upon Bobert's position in northern and central Italy, 
where he had gradually been strengthening his hold on 
the Guelf cities. He now left them to shift for them- 
selves, and concentrated all his resources on resisting 
Frederick within his own domains. The Ouelf cities, 
therefore, were left to their own resources at the very 
moment when Henry's death, by removing the only fear 
that they all had in common, had removed the pressure 
under which they had united together. The Ohibelline 
cities, on the other hand, ceasing to look vaguely for the 
support of the Emperor, developed their own resources 
with increased energy. The master spirits of the Ohibel- 
line party had a freer hand, and wider scope was opened 
to their ambition; and accordingly we now enter upon 

^Frederick IL, grandion of Barbaroasa, wm racoeeded in the kingdom 
ol N^tlM and Sicily by his son Manfred, who fell in battle against Charlee 
of Anjoa at Benevento (cf. Pwrg, VTL 112-114) in 1266; hit kingdom 
pewrri over to his Tictor. In 1282, after the maasacre known as the 
Bidlian Vespers, Pedro of Aragon wrenched Sicily from the house of 
Anjoo, which stiU retained Naples. Pedro married Manfred's daoghter 
Gbnstance, and Frederick of Sicily was their son, and so the representative 
of the Hohenstanfen line. Robert, the reigning king of Nn^es, wis the 
grandson of Charles of Anjoo, and also the brother-in-law of Frederick of 
Sicily, who had married his sister Eleanor. 

*Dt QtttU Jtalieomm po9t ffenriatm VIJ, Cknatrttn, I. 3. 
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the period of the great Ghibelliiie soldiers, adventurers, 
statesmen, or tyrants, the first of whom to rise into 
prominence are Matteo Visconti in Milan, XJguccione della 
Faggiuola in Pisa, and Can Grande in Verona. It is 
with the last-named that we are immediately concerned. 

During the Emperor's life his drooping cause had been 
maintained only by the faithful affection of the Pisans, 
and, in a less degree, of the Grenoese, by the energy and 
skiir of Matteo Visconti at Milan, and indirectly by the 
prowess of Can Grande at Verona. For though Can Grande 
was maintaining his own cause much more than that of 
the Emperor, and though he had at first no striking success, 
he no doubt succeeded in preventing the Paduan hostility 
to the Emperor (for which Cane himself was so largely re- 
sponsible) from causing any direct embarrassment to the 
Imperial arms. Eastern Lombardy practically neutralized 
itself.^ 

V. 

We now return to the affairs of Padua. We have seen 
how the Paduans in January, 1312 (some nineteen 
months before the Emperor's death), had thrown off their 
allegiance to the Imperial cause. But Henry's fortunes 
only imlirectly affected them, for their actual foe was the 
Lord of Verona. 



^A curioQB illastratioD of the way in which the local relations over- 
shadowed remoter considerations of general politics, is famished by the 
conduct of the citizens of Treviso, who swore fealty to the Emperor on one 
day and on the next (Aug. 9th, 1313) entered into an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with the Padnans against Can Grande, the Emperor's Vicar, 
and Henry, Count of Gorizia and Aqnileia, who was bringing up rein- 
forcements to him {fleet, //en., XV. 2). 
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The straggle between Can Grande and the Padnans was 
for the possession of Yioenza, and the war therefore was 
technically between Vicenza and Padua. The history is 
given ns in a nutshell in Mussato's words: ** Between 
the Padnans and Can Grande, Vicar of Verona and 
Vicenza, fierce war with perpetual unintermittent de- 
vastations was pursued.**^ Throughout this dismal period 
which is lightened by many acts of individual courage and 
public spirit, and darkened by as many acts of public and 
private treachery and cruelty, we find Albertino Mussato 
consistently performing the duties of a patriotic citizen, 
valiant in the field and wise in the council chamber — 

'* Feoe col aenuo assai e oon la spada," 

— ^while his hardly less warlike brother Gualpertino, the 
very unecdesiastical Abbot of Santa Giustina, is constantly 
at his sida 

After Ms first success in seizing Vicenza, Can Grande had 
on the whole had rather the worst of it in his conflict with 
the Paduans, who on one occasion had marched up to the 
very walls of Verona itself.* But the real sufferers were 
the wretched peasantry. The ravages of the Paduans ex- 
tended all over the basin of the Brenta, and along the left 
bank of the Adige, and the reprisals of the Vicentines 
sometimes reached almost to the walls of Padua. Here is 
a specimen entry from Mussato's Chronicle : ** Shifting 
camp, therefore, he set fire to Schio, Torre, Magr^, Zan&, 
Thiene, and all the other towns that remained in that 
district, and withdrew his army to Bassano, carrying off the 



^OtM, JETen., Xn.4. 

*In June, 1313. Nistoria Oortusiarumy I. 19. (Mnratori, Rer. Italic 

Script, xn.) 
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whole harvest that the wretched peasants had gathered into 
their several houses." ^ The plundering expeditions of the 
two cities were varied from time to time by the Vicentines 
diverting the waters of the Bacchiglione from the channel 
by which they reached Padua, and the Paduans destroying 
the works erected by the Vicentines. 

Some abortive negociations had been entered upon 
after Henry's death, but they can scarcely have been 
seriously intended. Mussato, who was one of the ambas- 
sadors appointed to meet Can Grande's representative, 
insisted on the evacuation of Vicenza, and indulged in a 
rhetorical denunciation both of Henry and of Can Grande ; 
but he seems to regard the performance rather as a wit 
combat than as a serious negociation.^ Such diversions 
were quite in the spirit of the time. We hear of a later 
occasion on which Can Grande had approached within a 
short distance of Padua itself. He was on one side of the 
Canede di Battaglia, and the Padtian mercenary, Yanni 
Scornazano, was on the other. Cane threw back his helmet, 
and after a friendly greeting taunted the Paduans with 
letting him approach so near their city unattacked. Yanni 
answered that since he had so often allowed the Paduans 
to wander at their will through his territory without 
offering them any kind of insult, it would be churlish 
indeed should they resent his returning their visit in state. 
Cane presently declared that he was really sorry for the 



^ Pott ffenricunit TV. 5. This was an aohievement of Ponzino dei PoiuBoni 
of Cremona, Podestli of Padna, in the sammer of 1314, bat it might refer 
to any period or to either side daring the protracted wars between Can 
Qrande and the Padaans. These wars are referred to generaUy in a 
much diroassed terzina of the Paradiao, IX. 46-48. 

*Poat Henrieum, II. 2. 
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P^uans; on which mighty laughter arose from the other 
side oi the canal, with the retort that if he wanted matter 
for pity, he could find it in abundance amongst his own 
subjects without looking for it abroad.^ 

Amid such scenes as these' the autumn passed, and the 
terrible winter of 1313-1314 set in. 

"The Lombards also kept quiet within their respective 
boundaries, the freezing cold keeping them inside their 
walls. Bejond the suburbs of the cities and towns there 
was no security from briganda The cultivation of the soil 
was forgotten, and there was no prospect of a coming 
harvest The peasants, crowded within the walls of the 
cities and towns, plied whatever servile office they could 
find, in dire penury; and the citizens too, with exhausted 
substance and empty gamers, contracting their wonted 
expenses, dragged out their days in parsimony. Yet gnaw- 
ing thoughts did not cease to ply their inflamed minds. 
Hatreds were to be cherished, vengeance planned, strength 
glithered for the spring-time, combinations to be made with 
the neighbours of the same faction, and conspiracies hatched. 
There was no talk of peace, since their wishes inclined not 
Uiat way. In such straits the winter passed."' 

No sooner did the frost yield than hostilities were 
resumed ; but in the spring Padua was the scene of internal 
confusion. When the struggle with Can Grande became 
serious, the extreme democratic constitution (somewhat on 
the lines of the Florentine Ordinances of Justice, but with 
two Tribunes or castaldi deUe arti) had been abolished in 

1 PiMi ffenrieum, UL 7. 

'Sdeoted, be it obterred, withoat reference to chronology, m generally 
charaoteriettc of this war. 
*Pod ffenrieum, m. 6. 
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favour of a more concentrated and aristocratic form of 
government ; but the confusion into which party names had 
fallen is well illustrated by Mussato's habit of calling the 
extreme democrats " Ghibellines." The change of govern- 
ment brought only a change of evils. The narrower basis 
of authority was more easily controUed by corrupt and 
wealthy citizens. Two men, Pietro degli Alticlini and Bonco 
Agolante, were rapidly achieving that position of complete 
though unofficial control of the State, which at this period 
of Italian history is too frequent to allow us to call it 
anomalous. According to the popular report, supported by 
Mussato's authority, they, and their yet more villainous 
sons, combined every form of public and private vice in 
their persons; and after making every allowance for the 
temptation to reproduce the Ciceronian and Sallustian de- 
scriptions of Catiline, which comparatively few historians 
have been able to resist, we may still suppose that these 
men belonged to the worst type of their unlovely species. 
Mussato, in his capacity of '' Ancient," had already on one 
occasion compelled Pietro to disgorge sums which he had 
appropriated from the public treasury. A few months later 
he had succeeded in carrying a system of ad valorem taxa- 
tion upon all commercial transactions, by which he thought 
the wealthier citizens might be compeUed to contribute their 
quota to the expenses of the State. Again, Mussato and 
Bolando da Piazzola had used their utmost influence- to 
moderate the reckless policy of the two plutocrats in in- 
dulging their political and private animosities by drawing 
up lists of citizens to be exiled and getting them sanctioned 
by the servile bodies of magistrates. 

The old and honoured family of Carrara were naturally 
looked to to oppose the two tyrants, but the heads of 
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the family shrank from embroiliDg the city in internal 
disputes. For a time their moderating influence prevailed, 
but at last two younger members of the clan, Obizzo 
and NiccoI6, broke away from their control and put 
themselves at the head of the people. The market-place 
was crowded with armed men shouting 'Long live the 
People!' The Podestii, the Bishop, and Mussato himself 
strove to quiet and disperse the mob, but they perpetually 
reassembled, till at last the ominous cry of ' Death to the 
traitors!' was added to the innocent 'Long live the People!' 
On this a rush was made upon Pietro's hoose, which was 
promptly looted, and ghastly stories were circulated and 
believed of the horrors revealed by its dungeons.^ The next 
day came the turn of Bonco, who was dragged out from the 
house of a friend where he was endeavouring to conceal him- 
self, and stabbed with countless daggers. One of his 
adherents or friends, who was with him, shared his fate. 
Then the happy thought occurred to some one (we may 
fairly suppose that it was some moneyed man who objected 
to the success of Mussato's system of taxation) of urging the 
mob to fall upon the man who was consuming and im- 
poverishing the people by the newly-invented tax ; where- 
upon a rush was made for Mussato's house. He happened 
to be with his next-door neighbour, one of the Dente 
family, who urged him to hide in a subterranean cellar. 



^Mussato, though a very faithful and convincing historian when he is 
telling a plain tale, takes himself very seriously as an artist, and when 
he thinks he has a proper opportunity he tries to do literary justice to 
it. We have hinted that Cicero or Sallust may be responsible for some 
traite in the character of Petrus and Roncus cum 8m$, and we strongly 
suspect that Seneca's imagination, which revelled in aU that is loathsome 
and monstrous, is req>onsible for some of the details in the description 
ol the dungeons. 
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Meanwhile the more disciplined bodies of soldiei 
under the control of the authorities were hastening 
defence of his house. But Mussato disdained to I: 
though guilty, and shrank from defending himself 
price of shedding the blood of citizens, even the 
infiamoua He mounted a horse, and made his way tl 
a neighbouring gate of the city to a place of retrea 
three miles distant The Podestk, supported by ^ 
and Obizzo themselves, succeeded in restoring some V 
order, but one of the sons of Eonco, who was endeav 
to escape from the bishop's palace, in which he had fc 
temporary refuge, was seized and slain. The auth 
were in momentary terror of Can Grande taking occaa 
the confusion into which Padua was thrown to fall up< 
undefended walls and gates, and make himself her n 
The Carraresi themselves patrolled the city that nigh 
succeeded in averting general riot and plunder; bi 
next day the crowds assembled with the old cries, ' 
live the People! Down with the traitors!* N( 
could teU what course events would take, and all the 
disposed were ready to fish in the troubled waters, a 
find any pretext for gratifying their avarice by plun( 
their animosities by murder and outrage. Suddenly i 
about that Pietro and his hated sons had gathered foi 
tection in the palace of the beloved and patriotic £ 
Pagano della Torre. And so it was. The Bishop hate 
sins and exactions of the Alticlini, but he stoutly refus 
surrender them to the infuriated mob, and declared th 
would die sooner than betray them. At last Obizzo 
his personal word for a safe conduct, and attempt 
nightfall to conduct them secretly to a place of sect 
but his companion Niccol6, who had been no party t 
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pledge, chanced to meet him, with a band of armed 
followers, and when he discovered whom he was escort- 
ing, in spite of his protests, he seized the father and 
the three sons and draped them before the assembled 
people. Then a hideous scene took place. The three sons 
were one after another slaughtered before their father's 
ejee. He himself was then butchered. After this the 
storm sank as rapidly as it had risen, but we are inci- 
dentally informed that the old democratic constitution was 
completely restored.^ 

And this is how history is written, by even the best of 
contemporary historians. We have details of the personal 
appearance of certain public men, of the particular character 
of the abominations which they practised, of the indignation 
directed against them, and of the outrages done upon their 
lifeless bodies. Our imaginations are bewildered by the un- 
explained suddenness of the rise and subsidence of the colossal 
riot ; we wonder whether there were such things as cause and 
efifect at all in public life in mediaeval Italy; and then 
an incidental expression makes a ray of light break through. 
We look; the clouds part; two political revolutions have 
taken place — a democracy has been suppressed and re- 
eeteblished ! So after all, the political issues at stake were 
proportionate to the magnitude of the upheaval, and the 
Paduans gave up shouting 'Long live the People!' and 
' Down with the traitors ! ' not because five or six usurers 
and profligates had been brutally murdered, but because the 
political machinery which they felt as an intolerable 
tyranny had been swept away and their constitutional 
liberties vindicated. 



^Po9t Hemricmi^ IV. 1. 
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Albertino Mussato was requested in due form to restore 
himself to his country, which would seek by multiplied 
honours to atone for the insult that had been offered him. 



VL 

All these events took place about the end of April, 
1314, and when Mussato returned he delivered an impres- 
sive address to the Paduan magistrates, which is the most 
striking specimen of his eloquence which we possess. '' If 
it be not an impiety to use the phrase of the Bedeemer of 
the World, my people, what have I done wnJto theel^ 
* Forty years long have I led thee through the desert,' saith 
he; and I, Mussato, say, *I have led thee, people of 
Padua, throughout almost as many months on my path 
and in my chariots, through terrific dangers, and thou 
dost thyself confess that thou hast strayed therefrom in 
thine own worthlessness.' " No one, he declares, had dared 
to bring any charge of personal ambition or corruption 
against him. Again and again had events vindicated the 
wisdom of the advice to which his country had so often 
been deaf, to her hurt, which she so often wished too late 
that she had adopted. He was accused of contemptuous 
denunciations of the people. The charge was true. When, 
in storming the citadel of Marostica, he had found himself, 
with some twelve valiant companions, deserted by the 
Paduan soldiers ; when he had borne the victorious standard 
of his country across the moat of Pojana, and the dastard 
soldiery had faUed to bring up the scaling engines ; when 



>Cf. Leonardo Bnini, Vita cU Dante, '*And amongst the rest was a 
long letter that begins, PopuU mi quid fed lUn,** 
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the suburbs and fortifications of Legnago had abreadj been 
deserted by their defenders, and the greedy Paduans n^lected 
to pnsh their victory, because they were more anxious to 
secure their plunder than to secure their conquest, while 
he, struggling out of the moat into which he had been 
hurled in the conflict, urged them forward in vain — ^yes, 
then he had reproached the people, and he gloried in having 
done so. And that other charge, the charge of having 
supported and carried a proposal (not originally his own) 
by which the poor and rich might bear in due proportion 
the burdens of State, and intolerable oppressions and 
exactions might be stayed — that also was well founded, 
and in that also he gloried. There had been cries, too, for 
the death of his brother, the Abbot of Santa Giustina, that 
brother who had made his salt mines free to the State, who 
had watched day and night over the safety of the city walls, 
who for his country's sake had been more of a soldier than 
a churchman, had submitted rather to patriotic than 
cancmical discipline, and had devoted his person and his 
property with never-failing zeal to his country. As to 
liimaplf^ wen, let the common herd take or leave the man 
who had made the haughty and intractable BonifEu^e, whom 
all the world dreaded, gentle and generous, who had held 
the train of the Empress, had sat at ease in the private 
chamber of the Emperor, and had won gracious terms from 
him for his country. Still would he continue to devote his 
health, his fortunes, his talents, and whatsoever else he had, to 
the fieithers, the chieftains, and the saner people of Padua.^ 

^Po9l Hemriewm^ IV. 2. It is in tocb puMgM tm this thst tli« wrm 
of the mail brmk trinmpluHitly throogli the properties sod 



tnditioiis ol the schokr, — but we bsre hsd to omit s great desl sboot 
Ckmilhis, Sdpio Africsniis, sad Ssoeea. 
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Perhaps this recitation of Albertino's feats of arms gives 
us as good an opportunity as we shall have of describing 
his personal appearance and qualities. He is said by the 
contemporary commentator on the Ecervim} who wrote, 
as he tells us, under Albertino's own sanction, that he 
was ''below the middle height, wholesome in complexion, 
agile in body, winning in deportment; indefatigable in 
vigils and toils, unosten^ious in life, eloquent in speech ; 
admirable for his genius, terrible to his opponents by reason 
of his trenchant use of a tenacious memory,' the athlete of 
debate in the Senate and the assemblies of the city, enjoying 
public credit, love, and popularity beyond all his coevals." 

All this time the war between Can Grande and Padua 
continued, and we notice the sinister fact of the growing 
share that mercenaries take in the warfare. One con- 
spicuous figure at this period was a certain Beltrand, 
a ProveuQal, huge of limb, desperate in courage, and 
supremely skilled in all the wiles of predatory warfare. 
He had been in the employment of the Paduans, but, 
complaining of the irregularity of his pay, had gone over 
to Can Grande, amongst whose faults we never find a dose 
fist mentioned. Beltrand now became the terror of the 
Paduans, with all whose methods and resources he was, 
of course, thoroughly acquainted. But at last he was 
outwitted, and his band was scattered by Ponzino, Podesti 
of Padua. Beltrand, not yet at the end of his resources, 
contrived to throw himself unobserved into a party of 
his enemies, and made show of joining heartily with them 
in their search for fugitives in a dark forest But young 

1 See Padrin't edition of the EttriniB^ pp. 72, 73. 
'^ Mtmorice temtcU audada, a onriout phrase ! 
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Paolo Dente (a relative by marriage of Mossato's), who 
was a mere staripling, thought he recognized the accoutre- 
ments of his horse and challenged him. "Who goes 
there?" "Sir Charles," answered Beltrand, giving the 
Guelf password. The voice confirmed young Dente's sus- 
picion. "Then here's another Guelf Ejiight for you/' 
he cried, as he charged upon him and pierced him with 
a mortal wound. He was carried, still living, into Padua, 
when the people clamoured for the torture of their dreaded 
foe. But Ponzino resisted the inhuman demand, illustrat- 
ing a redeeming feature of the times which we not rarely 
encounter, in the firmness and sobriety of the responsible 
magistrates in the face of popular clamours.^ 

The next scene we have to depict is no mere episode. 
One night in the b^inning of September, 1314, the 
Paduans, who had been long preparing, made a great 
effort under the condottiere Yanni Scomazano and the 
Podestit Ponzino to win back Yicenza, which was heartily 
sick of the rule of Can Grande, and had forgotten the 
grievances under which it had smarted when subject to 
Padua. » After a stealthy and successful march they sur- 
prised an important suburb of the city. The Yicentines 
received them between joy and fear, for no mediaeval 
Italian was in the slightest danger of forgetting that the 
thing which an army comes to do is not always the thing 
which the army does when it has come. However benevolent 
the purpose of the expedition, those who "looked for righteous- 
ness " were more likely than not to " behold a cry." Such 
fears were too well justified. The mercenary captain Yanni 
persuaded the Paduan citizens to withdraw to a camp at a 

1 Poti Hen., IV. 8. 
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little distance, and undertook himself to keep order in the 
portion of the city already seized, and to protect it against 
recovery. No sooner had his suggestion been adopted than 
he rode out after the Paduan leaders, and exclaimed, " What a 
notion of war you Paduans have ! This idea of sparing your 
enemies when you have conquered them, this pernicious 
tenderness of yours, which is in truth sheer folly and poverty 
of spirit, rob you of the fruit of your victories. When you 
were overcome by them, were none of you perchance slain 
or maimed ? Why, they themselves never dreamt of reckon- 
ing upon any fraction of such poltroonery. Let there be no 
sparing of fire, sword, and plunder in a war between mortal 
foes." Ponzino, whom we lately saw in a more favourable 
light, answered indeed with a formal prohibition; but it 
was a prohibition which he allowed not only Vanni but his 
own followers to break. Mussato gives a fearful picture of 
the outrages committed — ^reckless plunder and devastation, 
desecrated convents and churches, shrieking and outraged 
women, and the misery and despair of the better disposed 
Paduans, who did not know whether to grieve most over the 
defeats or the victories of their armies. What wa« to be 
the end of it all ? they asked themselves. Could none hold 
back these hands from plunder, devastation, and slaughter ? 
Well might the vengeance of heaven be dreaded by the 
perpetrators of such deeds.^ 

Whether from heaven or not, vengeance came, swift and 
terrible. An express had been despatched to Verona as soon 
as the attack was made. Can Grande, then some twenty- 
four years of age, was in high festival in celebration of 
his nephew's marriage; but without a moment's pause 

1 Po9t Hen., VL 1. 
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he flung his favourite arms, a bow and quiver, upon his 
shoulders, leapt upon his horse and made for Vicenza with 
only a single companion. He had received the message 
at three o'clock in the morning; at seven o'clock he rode 
into Vicenza on his second horse, and going straight to 
the stable of one of his relatives he mounted a charger, and 
as he drained a cup of wine, lifted his eyes to heaven and 
cried : " Mary, Mother of Gk>d, on whose name I ponder 
twice weekly as I fEtst, come thou from heaven and be with 
me and lead me, divine Mother, if my prayers are worthy ; 
and if not, then may this day be the last to shine upon my 
eyes, provided only that thou have pity on my soul!" 
That day, says Mussato, makes the old stories of a handful 
of the followers of the Maccabee scattering thousands, and 
of Alexander leaping alone into the city of the foe — stories 
which an incredulous age had begun to treat as fables — 
credible for evermore. Let none doubt them who looked 
upon the face of Can Grande as, at the head of but forty 
followers, he dashed upon five hundred foemen and put them 
to disgraceful flight.^ Mussato's horse stumUed with him 
upon a bridge, and, covered with eleven wounds, he leapt 
into the moat, but was seized and brought in a prisoner. 
Jacopo da Carrara and a few others strove in vain to rally the 
Paduans; but he, together with Scomazano, Rolando da 
Piazzola, and many others, was taken prisoner. Strings of 
bound captives whom the prisons of Vicenza would not 
hold were driven through the pitiless rain to Verona. 
Fugitives wandered over all the hills. Day after day they 
were hunted with hounds in the forest,^ and the more 



1 Compare ParadMO, XVII. 92, 93. 
' See note on p. 26. 
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fortunate ones straggled home in twos and threes, stripped 
of all they had and overwhelmed with shama^ 

Mussato's brother Gualpertino, abbot of Santa Giostina, 
and the Bishop Pagano had done what they could to 
prevent the Paduans from giving themselves up as utterly 
lost, when the news of this terrible disaster reached them, 
and had maintained some sort of sentry duty upon the 
walls. When the survivors straggled in, and when Ponzino 
himself arrived, their spirits revived somewhat They com- 
municated with their friends in other cities and prepared for 
a stout resistance. Can Grande treated his prisoners 
magnificently. He had a special curiosity to see Mussato, 
whom he had known to be his uncompromising foe both \ji 
the counsels of Henry and in the Senate of Padua. At 
first he covered him with reproaches and taunts ; but when 
Mussato told him that he was untouched by insults levelled 
at him only because of his zeal in defending the liberties of 
his country, and that he should look upon death encountered 
in the cause as full of glory. Can Grande felt the dignity 
of the rebuke and received it with magnanimous patience. 

Many of the Paduans had come out as thoii^h to a 
holiday excursion, and had brought costly articles of luxury 
with them. The plunder that Can Grande secured was as 
prodigious as his victory was glorious. It is no wonder 
that he was elated, and on his side gathered his allies with 
a view to striking a decisive blow. But day after day the 
rain fell in such torrents that all the rivers overflowed their 
banks, and military operations were impossible. Milder 
counsels meanwhile prevailed. Can Grande so far kept 
or recovered his head as to realize the desperate risks he 

* Post Hen,, VL 2, 3. 
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had nm, and the almost miracolous character of the event ; 
and he probably understood that it had not in reality 
very seriously affected the permanent balance of forces. 
Hitherto he had barely been able to hold his own against 
the Paduans, and perhaps the best use he could make of 
bis victory was to secure peace. Whatever were his faults, 
be was not without a certain magnanimity, and after some 
hesitation he determined to offer Padua terms which startle 
us by their liberality. Vicenza and Padua were to retain 
their territories unmodified ; prisoners on both sides were 
to be released ; the private rights of Paduans within Vicen- 
tine territory were to be respected, and vice verm, but no 
fortresses were to be built or repaired. Any disputes that 
might arise were to be referred for arbitration to the Doge 
of Venice.^ 

Peace was concluded in October, 1314, and Mussato 
returned with the other released captives to Padua. We 
may gather something of the thoughts which stirred in his 
mind during his captivity, and of the temper in which he 
found his country, by the poem which he seems to have 
written 'immediately on his return, and the reception which 
it met But, before we proceed to an account of these 
events, we must say a few words on the position Mussato 
had already attained as a poet. 



VII. 

There lived in Padua, at the close of the 13th century 
and on into the 14th, a certain lawyer named Lovato, 
or Lupatus, who had held high office firom time to time in 

> Po8i Hen., VI. 4-10. 
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his own or other States, and of whom Petrarch afterwards 
declared that, " had he not mingled the twelve tables with 
the nine muses, he would have been the greatest poet of his 
own or the preceding age." Some further account of him is 
given in an appendix to this volume. He wrote a consider- 
able poem on Iseult, and another on the disputes of the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines,^ and there still exist in manu- 
script some studies from his hand of the metres of Seneca's 
tragedies.^ He was the uncle of Rolando da Piazzola, whom 
we have so often mentioned in connection with Mussato. 
He died in 1309. The intimate relations between Lovato, 
a certain Bovetino, also celebrated as a poet, who died in 
1301, and Albertino Mussato, are vouched for, not onlj by 
literary tradition, but by still extant poems :' and Mussato 
evidently regarded Lovato with reverence as a sage, no less 
than with admiration as a poet. Both he and Rolando 
owed as much to him in their political and moral, as in 
their literary education. 

In speaking of the days of Paduan peace and prosperity 
previous to Henry's expedition, Mussato says: "But the 
unstinted abundance of good things had now so puffed them 
up as to undermine them with abuses and luxury, and to 
accustom them gradually to growing license ; wherefore an 
unrestrained corruption of these blessings had set in in the 
shape of dishonest witnesses, every form of hateful and false 
accusation, the practice of rapacious usury, and the wanton 

> Zardo, p. 278. 

' NoTati, in Owm, storko, VI. 192 note. 

' LupcUi de LupcUis^ BoveHni de BovetinUt Alb^irtini Muasali, etc., carmina 
ex eofUee veneto nunc primum edita, Padoya, 1887. This work (by L. 
Padrin) was priyately iMued, and we have not been able to oonsult it. See 
Carduoci in PlMirin*t edition of the EeerinU, pp. 270, 271. 
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and morbid poison of every kind of lost. Well do I 
remember how Lovato the poet and his nephew Bolando, 
often as we conversed together in the resorts of our leisure, 
would constantly say that our dty was day by day growing 
heavy and oppressed by its own bulk, and that but little 
time was left ere the whole order of things, now verging to 
its decrepitude, would break up and our constitution change, 
while the city's power was decreasing from the very fact of 
its bulk growing." ^ And in a poem addressed to Rolando 
on occasion of some political differences that had arisen 
between them, Mussato refers to Lovato as meniorcmdus 
avuncultis tile, and imph'es that he instilled into him the 
principle that no personal interest, no private friendship, 
no family affection was ever to be allowed to interfere 
with his public duty and his patriotic self-devotion.^ 

We do not hear that Eolando wrote poetry, though a 
curious little bit of evidence survives of the interest he took 
in antiquarian matters. Del Virgilio refers to him as 
the depositary of the literary traditions of the Paduan 
school of poets ; ' and it is on his authority that we learn 
how Mussato became the acknowledged literary heir of 
Lovato. We shall see that he bettered his inheritanca 

At the period we have now reached, therefore, Mussato 
had already won his place in public esteem as a poet by 
the side of his elders, and had already exchanged poems 
with them ; though he does not appear as yet to have made 
public any considerable poetic work. 



1 PoH Hmriatm, IL 2. Of. Dante's ParadiBO, XVI. 70-72 : 

*' B deoo toro ptd aTaoolo c«de 
oha 1 deoo agn«llo, e molfta Tolte Uglia 
ptti e nMC^ mut die le dnqoe sfMde." 

' BpiH. m. See appendix. 

^Cfarmen VI. 209 and note. Novati, op. cU,, VI. 192-194. 
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But the time had now arrived for the production of his 
greatest poem, the Eeerinis. Fully to understand both the 
genesis and the significance of this work, we must remember 
how the whole political atmosphere of Padua was dominated 
by the ghastly memories of Ezzelino's tyranny.^ Bound 
Mussato's very cradle had surged the cries and prayers of 
the Paduans, when the death of Ezzelino seemed to bring 
conviction of their sins and at the same time the hope of 
better times to come now that the hand of God was 
lightened. While the flagellants scourged their naked 
backs with cries of penitence all animosities were for- 
gotten, even the tools of Ezzelino's tyranny were forgiven, 
and men hoped for a reign of peace and love to succeed 
the honors from which they were issuing.^ But the dark 
background still remained indelibly fixed in their minds, and 
we learn from Mussato's poems how, when Henry entered 
Italy and exalted the Delia Scala family, Frederick II. and 
Ezzelino and Alberico appeared to the impassioned thoughts 
of the Paduans to be walking the earth again. We 
remember how Bolando appealed to the same passions and 
terrors when he was urging his countrymen to defy Henry ; 
and though Mussato's faithful afiection for the Emperor would 
prevent his following such an example, yet his imagination, 
too, must have been early stimulated and fascinated by 
the terrible and tragic matter which Ezzelino's history 
presented. And, now that Henry was dead, there was 
nothing to restrain or check his patriotic appeal 

We can well imagine how his energies, diverted from all 
active service of his country during his imprisonment, turned 

1 C£. pp. 10, 13. 

*See the oommentary on the Eceritm in P»diin't edition, p. 232. 
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to brooding over the permanent danger that overhang his 
people, and flowed in poetic appeal to his fellow-citizens to 
remember and resolve.^ On bis return he found Padua 
fully ready to respond. She was not permanently either 
humbled or terrified by Can Grande's victory. Her self- 
consciousness and self-respedb revived; and believing the 
struggle to be only suspended, not closed, she sought to 
prepare herself for it Mussato threw all his poetic powers 
into the task of warning and encouraging his countrymen and 
fanning their patriotic ardour into a flame. But the matter 
on which his mind was engaged struck him as tragic rather 
than epic in its character; it did not shape itself into 
hexameters, but into iambic and lyric metres. Lovato had 
been a diligent student of Seneca's metres, and what had 
evidently most struck Mussato himself in his study of 
Seneca was exactly what least strikes the modem reader — 
the actually of his subjects. The sudden reverses of 
fortune, the insolence of success and the abysmal fall of 
defeat, the danger and terror to which all greatness is ex- 
posed, the fierce and lawless passions excited by vengeance, 
by fear, or by the mere possession of uncontrolled power, 
the fickle violence of the multitude, and an atmosphere of 
unnatural cruelty and outrage — all these were real; and 
the swift iambic or the wail and throb of the lyric metres 
were the fitting vehicle in which they should be uttered. 
For Padua this « tragic matter "was all concentrated in 
the story of Ezzelino and Alberico. The tragedy of the 
Eeerinis, then, is built entirely upon the model of Seneca, in 
close imitation of his metres, his phraseology, and his general 



> We cannot aooepi the theory tluit the Eeerinis waa an early work, now 
firat made pnblic. 
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treatment, though falling still farther away from the proper 
dramatic form in the direction of narrative and declamation 
on the one hand and lyric on the other. In one passage, as 
has often been noticed, the dramatic form is altogether 
deserted, and a few lines are inserted describing the descent 
of Ezzelino into the lowest dungeons of the castle that he 
may approach nearer the seat of his diabolic father, whose 
aid he is about to invoke. But, apart from external form 
and verbal imitations, the poem has neither the merits nor 
the defects of Seneca. It lacks the pregnant epigrams and 
rhetorical surprises of which Seneca set the example, and 
which Lucan and Tacitus developed ; and, on the other hand, 
it is inspired by a sincerity of emotion and a patriotic 
enthusiasm which are completely foreign to Seneca.^ The 



'As a single initanoe of the reaUty which Moanto infuses into the 
trsditional forms of Seneca, the reader who is aoqoainted with Italian 
history at this period may take the foUowing lines, and may contrast them 
with the constant return in Seneca's tragedies, in season and out of season, 
to the theme of the miseries of the great : 

" Quit TO! ezsgltst furor, 
O mortale hominum genuiT 
Quo Tos ambltio vehltT 
Quonam touidere pergitisT 
Neecitis cujddl nlmii 
Quo dlMrlmlne quKrttlt 
Rognl oolmiDA Inbrioi : 
Diros expetitis metus, 
Mortis oontinuM miuM : 
Mors eft mixta tyrannidi, 
Non est morte minor metus. 
Ast luec dloere quid ralot? 
Sic Mt : flic animus Tolat ; 
Tunc, cum grandia poaddet, 
nila non penitua aatur ; 
Cor maiora recogitat. 
Voa in iuigia, nobilea, 
Atrox inTidi» aoelua 
Ardena elicit, infidt : 
Nunquam quia patitur parem. 
O quam multa potentlum 
Noa et floandala oordibua 
Pleba ▼iliaaima lungimua ! 
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subject of the poem, briefly stated, is the diabolical origin of 
the brothers Ezzelino and Alberico, their hideous tyranny, 
and their woeful end. It expressly announces itself as a 
warning to the Paduans against the horrors of an alien 
tyranny, and as an appeal intended to stir their love of 
independence and to feed their patriotism. Its chief 
blemish, from this point of view, is the complacency with 
which the poet seems to dwell upon the frightful bar- 
barities which accompanied Alberico's death.^ 

The impression produced by the Ecerinis was profound 
and instantaneous. In October Mussato had returned to 
his city. At Christmas that year, we take it, he re- 
c^ved the poetic crown with all the pomp of a mediaeval 
ceremony. The Hector of the University and the Bishop 
accompanied him in procession. The body of professors, 
the civic magistrates, and the crowd of citizens followed. 
The Ecerinis itself was publicly declaimed, and the ivy and 
laurel crown was placed on the brow of the patriotic poet. 
Not content with this, Padua decreed that the poet should 
be escorted year by year in triumphant procession from his 
house to the place of public declamation, and that the 
Ecerinis should be yearly recited as a warning and an 



lUofl toUlxnns altins, 
Hot deponlxnuB Inflnuw : 
L«ges iurtque condimus, 
Post luec condlU sdndlmqa. 
Nobis retU tendimui, 
Mortale MudUnm damuB, 
FBlnim prasidlam •umui. 
Haoo demum iugolis launt: 
Nofl aecum mlMii tmhimt, 
Nofl 8«cum cadixnos; cadunt." 

{Tragcedia Ecerinis, 113-145.) 

1 On the whole poem see Cardacci't Essay in Padrin't edition, pp. 272- 
278. This essay is mnch the hest oritioism of the Ecerinia that we have 
met with. 
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exhortation to the Padnans.^ It was just such an honour 
as Mussato could accept with whole-hearted satisfaction 
(though he tells us, indeed, of some formal resistance), for it 
was not out of proportion to what he himself regarded as 
his merits. He had a sufficiently high sense of his own poetic 
worth; but while sharing Dante's reverence for the great 
classical poets, he never dreamt with Dante of placing him- 
self on an implied equality with them. It was enough for 
him to be a light in his own city of Padua ; there, at least, 
he might hope for immortality.^ And it was, as Del Virgilio 
rightly felt, the patriotic spirit of his poetry which received 
recognition from the Paduans.' He r^arded the honour 
conferred upon him as a testimony to the wisdom of the 
counsels which the Paduans had so often neglected ; and to 
this aspect of the matter he frequently returns without the 
least attempt to disguise his own sense of his political 
sagacity and disinterestedness, or to soften the harshness of 
his continued denunciations of the perversity and want of 
courage of his countrymen. He accepted the honour done* 
to him as a tribute on the part of the Paduans to his merit 
and as a confession of their mistakes, but not at all as a 
reason why he should give up speaking freely both of the 
one and of the other. 

Mussato's coronation as poet marks the culminating point 
of his life. The honour done him by his countrymen created 



1 Amongst the quaint ceremonies of the procession we read not only of 
lighted tapers, bat of the present of a pair of kid gloves to the poet in com- 
memoration of the yenerable connection of the goat with the glories of the 
tragic mose. 

' He is no Livy, he tells us, no Virgil, no CatnUns, no Statins, no Lacan, bat 

'* Si me Roma luis noUet oonferre PoeUt, 
iBoiH 1.) Hao aaltem PtttaTa tutas in Urbe togsr." 

' Carmen VI., at the beginning. 
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a profound impressioii thronghoat Italy. literaiy tiaditdon 
recorded the coronation of Statins as the last occasion on 
which this token of honour had been conferred on any poet, 
and the revival of the practice fired the imagination of the 
scholars and poets of the time. Del Viigilio's worka speak 
for themselves. Ferreto, the poet and historian of Vicenza 
and Mnssato's friend, gravely, and no doubt truly, assures 
us that if Mussato had received the crown previous to his 
captivity in Vicenza, Can Grande would have received and 
entertained him in his own palace ; and every reader of the 
Paradiso knows how deep into Dante's heart the longing for 
a similar act of recognition and reparation from his own 
countrymen had sunk. Mussato himself, though he does not 
mention his coronation in his history, constantly reverts 
to it with obvious complacency in his poems, and it is from 
them that the details given above are taken. 

It is strange that there should be any doubt or difBculty 
in fixing the date of an event which excited so much atten- 
tion. But so it is. In our account we have assumed the date 
of December, 1314, which is the more generally accepted 
and, from most points of view, the more probable. Ferreto 
expressly states that when Mussato was a prisoner in Vicenza 
be had not yet writt^i the BcerinU or received the poetic 
f^xown} It is true that he lowers the value of his own 
testimony by adding that Mussato did not make public his 
tragedy or his Histaria Aiigutta until after he had received 
the crown, a statement which we know to be false from 
Mnssato's repeated references to these two works as con- 

^FtrreH ViemUmi Hitioria, YL, in Mnimlori, Rer. Italic Script,^ IX., 
1145: "Noodmn enim ille laiuo hedermqiie Tirenti nib Poete titnlo de- 
ooTBtiM ooronam aUnlarst ; nee dam etiam Hkioria iUi edite, Eseriniqii* 
IVagcBdift, qaam postea Jam Poeta rocataa in propatnlo edidit." 
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stituting the grounds on which he received the honour. In 
the matter of the coronation, however, FerretO can hardly 
have made a mistake ; and we have the evidence likewise of 
Mussato's contemporary and traducer, Giovanni da Naone, 
that it took place at the beginning of the peace between 
Cane della Scala and the Paduans.^ We may suppose, then, 
that Ferreto knew from his intercourse with Mussato during 
his captivity in Vicenza that the Ecermis was not then 
written, and, since his coronation took place within a few 
weeks of his return, imagined that it had preceded the com- 
position of the tragedy. But the Ecerinis is not a long 
poem, and literary history records many more amazing feats 
than the composition of such a work — monument of literary 
industry and elaboration though it be — within a period of a 
few weeks.* 

The Ecerinis was the swan-song of Paduan republican 
liberty. Within a year or two of its publication a 



^ Zardo, p. 368 ; PadriD, p. xiv. 



'A docament in the Archivio dell* Universiid dU Padava (published by 
Padrin, op. at., p. x.) shows that on December 2nd, 1315, a congregation 
of the guild of JucUoes met in the Palace of the Commune, super facto 
honoris cof\ferendi domino Alhertino AfuxatOf and that Rolando da Piazzola 
moved and carried a resolution that on the next morning the Tribunes 
(OtMialdionea) and judges should go to Mussato*s house and escort him in 
solemn procession to the palace. This apparently refers to the second 
celebration of these festivities. Mussato and others teU us that the 
"Saxon Duke Albert" was the Rector of the University, who was asso- 
ciated with the Bishop, Pagano della Torre, in the first coronation. This 
Saxon Prince Albert was an ecclesiastic, the son of the late Duke Albert 
II. of Saxony, and was Rector of the University in 1314. See Facciolati, 
F<nsti Oymnam PcUavini (Padua, 1758), I., p. xv., and Tiraboschi, Tom. Y., 
Part I. (p. 95 in MUanese edition, 1823). This would fix 1314 as the date 
of the coronation with certainty, had we reason for supposing that Albert's 
term of office was confined to that year. If, with some authorities, we 
regard Rolando's resolution as referring to the first celebration, and 
suppose that the future celebrations took place on Christmas day, we shaU 
have to suppose that Albert's term of office extended at least over 1315. 
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Bolognese, of the name of Goizzardo, who professed 
the arts of the Triviom, presumably at Padua,^ wrote 
an elaborate commentary upon it, and in 1317, when 
clouds were again gathering on the horizon, another 
scholar, Castellano, made this commentary the basis of a 
still more elaborate treatise of his own.^ No doubt it 
was intended to appear on occasion of the annual 
Mussato celebration, but it ends with the ominous words: 
'' Ihim comentaiar hoe opm Jimret, drca hora/m mattUinam 
anni miUesimi iif xvif^ die vigesima prima mensis Decern- 
bris traditum est per seditionem castmm Mantis SUicis 
Cani Grandi de la Scala." A few days after Monselice 
thus fell into Can Grande's hands, Mussato had with- 
drawn into voluntary exile; and the annual honours 
decreed to him were never again renewed, for the Bepublic 
herself, save in name only, had ceased to exist, and a poem 
with the avowed patriotic aims of the Bcerinis could no 
longer be tolerated by the new prince of Padua. 

But to place these events in their true light we must 
return to the thread of the history. We have conducted 
Mussato to the culminating point of his life, and from this 
point onward his personality will fall into the bac^round. 
But, on the other hand, the events to which we have to call 
attention will in many cases illustrate the allusions in Del 
Virgilio's poems more directly than much of what we have 
hitherto recorded. 



1 We know from a short poem of Moaeato's that he onoe lent this Onizzardo 
a Vergi], a dear compamon in his exile and in his home. 

'The joint work is published in Padrin's edition of the JBcermU, No 
one who wishes to understand Dante's Epistle to Can Grande can afford 
to ne^eet it. 
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VIII. 

The peace of 1314 lasted only till 1317. In alliance 
with Passerino Bonaccorsi, the upstart Ghibelline tyrant of 
Mantua, Can Grande turned his attentions and energies to 
attacking the Guelf cities of Southern Lombardy; and 
meanwhile a fierce war had been waged in Tuscany. After 
the sack of Lucca in June, 1314, Uguccione della Faggiuola 
had reached the culmination of his power and fame. With 
the imperial banner displayed, he was now preparing to 
make himself lord of the whole of Tuscany. He opened the 
campaign by capturing Montecalvi and laying siege to 
Montecatini, fortresses which the Florentines had occupied 
after the fall of Lucca, and he closely blockaded Pistoia 
with his Germans and Ghibellines. An attempt to capture 
the latter city by treachery, in December, 1314, only just 
missed success, and the plight of the besieged Guelfs in 
Montecatini became desperate. In answer to the appeal 
of the Florentines for aid, Eobert had sent his younger 
brother, the Duke of Gravinai, Messer Piero, a mere lad, 
whose beauty and gracious ways so captivated the citizens 
that the whole Signoria was placed in his hands, and he 
would probably have been ofiTered the life-lordship of 
Florence had he lived. But things growing more serious, 
and the danger pressing, an older and more experienced 
captain was demanded in all haste from the King; and 
against Bobert's better judgment, the Prince Filippo of 
Tarento, another of the royal brothers, older than Piero, but 
more headstrong than wise and exceedingly unfortunate 
in war, came to Florence in July, 1315, with his son Carlo 
and a strong troop of Angevin cavalry. There was much 
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parade of chivalry, much gallantry with the fair ladies of 
Florence, but very little real union and still less military 
discipline 

Beinforced by auxiliaries from all the Guelf cities of 
central Italy, the royal army advanced into the valley of 
the Nievole to the relief of the beleaguered castle. They 
largely outnumbered Uguccione's forces, but martial skill 
and discipline were on the side of the Ghibellines. For 
some time the two armies lay facing each other, with the 
torrent of the Nievole between them. After several small 
skirmishes had taken place with little result, hearing that 
the Guelfs were threatening Lucca, and finding that the 
royal troops had cut ofiT his supplies and were holding the 
passes by which convoys could reach his camp, Uguccione at 
length decided to raise the siege. Burning his siege works, 
he had already commenced his retreat, when the Prince of 
Tarento, confident in the superior numbers of his army, 
forced on a battle at daybreak, on August 29th, 1315. 
With the imperial banner floating over them, Uguccione's 
forefighters, led by Giovanni Malaspina and Uguccione's 
own son Francesco, charged the men of Siena and CoUe, 
driving them back upon the Florentine cavalry. But here, 
led by Messer Piero himself, was the pick of the royal army; 
Francesco and Malaspina fell, the imperial banner was cut 
down, and their force was driven back upon the main body. 
Then, with all his Germans, Uguccione himself fell furiously 
upon the pursuing Guelfs, and swept them away in headlong 
rout So great was their confusion that their archers fired 
upon their own cavalry. The slaughter was terrible. Prince 
Carlo of Anjou, son of the Prince of Tarento, fell on the 
field ; with him died one of the Conti Guidi, Don Brasco of 
Aragon and Caroccio of Calabria, the condottieri of the 
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Florentines, with many others fix)m every Guelf city and 
from every one of the great houses of Florence, burghers and 
magnates alike. Many more were drowned in the swamps 
of the Guisciana, perishing miserably in the rout without 
striking a blow. Among these latter was Messer Piero 
himself, whose body was never found. The commander-in- 
chief. Prince Filippo of Tarento, saved his own life by igno- 
minious flight. In Florence, in Bologna, in Perugiai, in 
Siena, and in Naples all the population dressed in mourn- 
ing for their lost citizens.^ 

For seven months more Uguccione played the hateful 
part of tyrant in Pisa and Lucca, himself ruling in t^e 
former city, and his son, Neri, in the latter. But in 
April he fell from that "marvellous glory" of which 
Boccaccio speaks, and in one day was cast out of both 
by the indignant population. Castruccio d^li Interminelli, 
whom Uguccione had intended to behead, succeeded him in 
Lucca, while Gaddo della Gherardesca made himself lord 
of Pisa; and Uguccione first fled to Modena and Mantua, 
where Passerine Bonaccorsi held sway, and then entered the 
service of Can Grande della Scala, under whom his military 
talents found ample scope. 

The Paduans had now, therefore, to contend against the 
two mightiest warriors and subtlest negotiators in Italy; 
but they rushed upon their fate by themselves breaking 
the treaty in May, 1317. A treacherous attempt to 
occupy Vicenza, of which Can Grande was fully informed. 



* In this aocount of the battle we haye foUowed Yill&ni, IX. 70-72, and 
the Istorie Pistolen. A somewhat dififerent aocount is given by Mossato 
himself, by various Lombard chroniclers and by Corio (who gives the glory 
of the victory to Castmccio). See also oar note on Carmen L line 27 
for contemporary Guelf verses on the disaster. 
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MIed. Can Grande himself suddenly appeared in the 
assailed city, and, leinforced at the critical moment by 
Ugacdone, inflicted a signal defeat upon the aggressors. 
Can Grande was careful not to pursue the flying Paduans 
beyond the territory of Vicenza, and could therefore appeal 
to the Venetians, who were the arbitrators between Padua 
and Yicenza, with a perfectly dear case. When formally 
absolved of all further obligation, he suddenly crossed the 
Euganean Hills in December at night with a huge army 
from Verona and Yicenza, captured Monselice without 
resistance, gave Este to the flames, and advanced against 
Padua, which was now in desperate straits. The Paduans 
were forced to come to terms; and Can Grande, who combined 
astuteness and a calculating moderation as a statesman with 
his desperate personal valour as a warrior, was willing to 
treat He knew perfectly well that the day of his final 
conquest of the hostile city was only deferred. The treaty 
was signed in February, 1318. Monselice, Torre Estense 
Castelbaldo, and Montagnana were practically to be sur- 
rendered to Can Grande, who further insisted upon the 
return and readnussion to honours of the Paduan exiles, 
some of them traitors of a deep dye and avowedly his 
own instruments. When the Paduans in hot haste accepted 
these terms, Maccaruflb — who had led the opposition to the 
peace party headed by Jacopo da Carrara — fled to Ferrara, 
while Albertino Mussato (who had been on a fruitless 
embassy to Bologna, Florence, and Siena to appeal for 
help) with his brother, the Abbot of Scmta Giustina, and 
many others withdrew into voluntary exile. A short period 
of tumult and anarchy followed, until, at the end of July, 
Jacopo da Carrara was solemnly elected lord of Padua, and 
Solando da Piazzola placed in his hands the banner of the 
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Bepublic^ Thus commenced the short-lived dynasty of the 
Oarraresi. 

Can Grande had been finding congenial occupation 
elsewhere. He had been influential in the restoration of 
Ponzino dei Ponzoni (who had become Ghibelline) to 
Cremona in April, 1318; and in the following December, 
at a great council held at Soncino in Lombardy, he was 
formally elected Captain-General of the league which the 
Italian Ghibellines were forming to oppose the violent 
Guelf policy of the Cahorsine Pope John XXII. The 
council was presided over by Matteo Visconti, the oldest 
and fiercest of the Ghibelline princes ; the resolution was 
proposed by Passerine and carried unanimously. Accord- 
ing to Corio — who gives a full account of the meeting 
in the fashion of Benaissance historisms — the assembled 
princes were planning to subject all Italy to their power, 
and, as the meeting broke up, the aged Matteo said to 
the youthfal Cane: "Along with me shalt thou overcome 
the Guelfs, and with thee will I destroy the Paduans." ^ 

But in the meanwhile a tremendous struggle by sea and 
land had commenced for the possession of Genoa between 
Matteo Visconti and Bobert of Naples, and the famous si^e 
had begun which lasted, with a short interval, for five 
years, and which the learned men of that day considered at 
least another siege of Troy.^ Both the Milanese tyrant and 
the Neapolitan king had long been aspiring to add Gtenoa 
to their dominions. In November, 1317, through the 
intrigues of the King, the Guelfs, led by the Fieschi and 



1 Cf. ZaneUa, p. 417. Minoia, p. 148. 

* Corio, SUnia di Milano, UL 1. 

'See VUlMii, IX. 118, and Carmen^ L 29 and note. 
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Grimaldi, expelled the Dorias, Spinolas, and other Ghibel- 
lines. The exiles, who still held much of the Biviera, 
appealed to Matteo Visconti, and he promptly sent a large 
army of Lombards stiffened with Grerman mercenaries under 
his son Marco, who at the end of March, 1318, laid 
si^e to Genoa, and conquered almost all the Biviera with 
Savona. By June the suburbs and surrounding heights 
had been taken and the blockade was being closely pressed 
by sea and land, when Bobert of Naples, at the summons 
of the besieged, appeared off the harbour with a mighty 
fleet and entered the city on July 21st The magistrates 
and PodestJi in solemn parliament renounced their office and 
all jurisdiction, and with the eager consent of the people 
made over the city to the Pope and King Bobert for 
ten years. Undismayed, the Ghibellines sought new allies 
and continued the si^e with doubled force and energy. 
All the summer and winter the King was kept closely 
blockaded; he and his barons appeared on the walls and 
fought the besiegers hand to hand, though he scornfully 
refused a challenge from Marco Visconti to decide the 
whole matter in single combat. In February he suddenly 
sailed out of the harbour, landed at Sesto, and gained a 
decisive victory on land and among the hills, which forced 
the Visconti and Dorias to raise the siege (February 1319). 
Hardly had Bobert left Grenoa to visit the Pope at Avignon, 
when the Ghibellines under Conrad Dona again drew their 
lines round the city (July), and for three years, with great 
deeds of daring by sea and land, the struggle went on, 
until in 1322 the besieged Guelfs gained the final and 
decisive victory in a comparatively small action. 

This siege merely concerns us as an event which Dante's 
adviser assured him was a much fitter subject for his 
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muse than the world beyond the grave. We most now 
return to Padua. 

Jacopo da Carrara had not turned out to be the 
passive instrument in Can Grande's hands which the latter 
had expected. He definitely refused to convert the volun- 
tary withdrawal of Mussato and the rest into a formal 
banishment, and after a time recalled them. In the 
autumn of 1319 Mussato was again sent on a mission to 
Bologna, Florence, and Siena as in 1317 ; for Can Grande 
della Scala, dissatisfied with the state of things at Padua, 
was again preparing to besiege her. This is the visit to 
Bologna referred to, as we shall see, by Del Virgilio; and 
it was on his way to Florence that Mussato had the fever 
and the dream of the other world described in one of his 
own poems.^ 



^ Swanivmi m agrUwiine apud Flartntiam. This poem detoribes how the 

author in a delirious sleep found himself transformed into a dove and 

▼isited the infernal regions, i^proached the throne of Plato and Proserpine, 

and so forth. An aoooont of it is giyen by Zardo, pp. 287-290, and Zanella, 

pp. 418-420, aooompanied, of course, by the inevitable speculation as to 

the relation of the poem to the Divine Comedy. There are, indeed, some 

more or less striking ooincidenoes of expression and oonception : 

*' Inde ruunt populi tine fine, tine oidine, quotqaot 
TempoFft narrares non mille per anntui nfttot. 
More ftTiumpTeniunt modioftnim ut forte dcadie.' 

a. Dante, Jn/l, Ul. 56, 57 ; V. 4045. 

*' Stat temper reeoiume Imber, nee lumina tursum 
XnU mloant." 

/n/:, VI. 712; m.23, etc 

It does indeed seem certain from Del Virgilio's epistle (our Carmen I. ) 
and Dante's answer {Carmen U,) that Mussato might have been acquainted 
with the Inferno and Purgatario in 1319, the date of the Somnium ; but the 
influence of Dante, if it is to be traced at all, is sporadic and incidental, 
whereas that of Ovid, Lucan, and Virgil, and the cruder representations of 
the popular theology are intimate and pervading. If Mussato really was 
acquainted with the Ir^femo, the relative influence exerted on an un- 
doubtedly poetic imagination by Dante and by the Latin classics respec- 
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No great result was achieved by Mussato's n^otiations, 
and the deplorable state of Padua is eloquently portrayed 
in Del Viigilio's poem to Mussato.^ Eeduced to the last 
extremity, Jacopo da Carrara turned to the Count of 
€k>rizia, who had hitherto been Can Grande's ally and who 
was now in possession of Treviso, and offered to surrender 
Padua to him as the representative of Frederick of Austria. 
After protracted negotiations, during which Can Grande 
still more or less maintained the blockade,.Jthe Count 
of Gorizia and Ulrick von Waldsee entered Padua on 
August 25th, 1320; and the next day a great battle took 
place before the walls, in which Can Grande was com- 
pletely defeated and, himself wounded, narrowly escaped 
falling into the hands of his pursuers. Shortly before the 
battle Can Grande had lost his most formidable captain; 
Uguccione della Faggiuola had died in the Veronese camp.' 

ttvely IB strangely provocatiye of reflectwm. It is interesting from this 

point of view to consult a passage in Mossato's BpiUola IX., in which is 

found one of his numerous repudiations of any lofty ambition to rival the 

classics. He does not claim, he says, to be the exponent of infernal 

mysteries: 

" Nee mibeo tema, at opaci aerater ATemi 

Intima, jiu«te stagnft Tel atra Stygii. 
Non nimii inf emoa delector rlaere manea. 

Undo dtas non sic poaae redlre putem. 
Digna Joria prolea nee aom Tyrinthiua ille, 

Mactaret vlgilem nee mea claTa canem. 
Nee f<elat iEneaa alia eomitante [^biUa 

Totaa ab Elysiit eredo redlre loefa. 
Stat noUa semper faeUla deaoensoa ad ima, 

Inde pedem tamen eat posse redlre labor. 
Infera Threielafl plaoavit Nomina Vatea, 

Perdldit Barydieem nee mtoos ille suam.** 

In this passage (p. 57 of the Poems in the Venetian edition) we obsenre 
that Virgil holds tiie undisputed field as the poet of the journey to HeU, 
We haTe, however, no means of determining the date of this poem. 

1 See (7armm VL 116-12S. 

'Villaai, IX. 121 ; Fra Bartolommeo da Ferrara, lAbro del PoliHore^ in 
Muratori, XXIV. 790. He was not killed m action. 
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IX. 

Peace was concluded at the end of October, and Padua 
and the House of CSarrara remained for a while under the 
protection of the Austrian, to whom in the following July 
Albertino Mussato was sent with other ambassadors, with 
the result that Frederick appointed his own brother, the 
Duke of Carinthia, to be his vicar in Padua and to 
defend the Paduan territory from Can Grande. But the 
exiles continued their raids, and Can Grande showed no 
signs of abating his pretensions. In the summer of 1324, 
secretly invited by the Paduans, the Duke of Carinthia 
came to Padua with a large army, ravaged all the country 
round, made an abortive attack upon Monselice, and finally, 
having made a truce with Can Grande, returned to Carin- 
thia, after having inflicted horrible sufferings upon the 
Paduans and done no harm to their enemies. In this 
year, when Padua ''suffered not less from friends than 
from foes," a certain Guelf knight from Cesena, Messer 
Einaldo dei Cinci, was Podestii of Padua. He appears 
to have struck up a friendship with Mussato, and we 
shall meet him again, masqueradmg in pastoral dress, in 
Del Virgilio's chief poem.^ 

On November 22nd, 1324, Jacopo da Carrara, first Lord 
of Padua, died, and was succeeded by his nephew Marsilio. 
At the opening of the following year Can Grande renewed 
hostilities with Padua and Treviso. The Paduans sent 
Albertino Mussato and Pietro Compagnola as ambassadors 



>See JTtitoTKi Coftttfiomm, m. 4 (Moratori, XXL 833) and Cormefi VL 
of present work. 
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to Louis of Bavaria, who brought about a truce, which 
the two announced to the Paduans on June 6th. 

These had been years of peace and honour for Mussato, 
during which, amongst his other literary occupations, he 
wrote an account of the siege of Padua in Latin hexa- 
meters. He did so at the request of the Brotherhood of 
Notaries, who told him very frankly that he must not 
wear his laurel crown, accept his annual festival and 
presents, and do nothing for them. If he was a poet, 
let him write poetry, and poetry too, not of the elaborate 
character of the JBeerinis, which no one but scholars could 
understand, nor prose in successful imitation of Livy, which 
the like of them could not read, but some good honest 
poetry of the sort to amuse and edify plain folk, telling, 
for instance, of Can Grande's si^ of Padua. It is highly 
amusing to see Mussato and Dante attacked from opposite 
sides, the one urged by a professor of poetry to drop bis 
vulgar Italian (Carmen I.), the other urged by a fraternity of 
clerks to drop his high-faluting imitations of Seneca and 
Livy, — ^the critics all agreeing that the proper course for 
a poet to take is to write an account of one of the 

# 

memorable si^es of his own day in straightforward Latin 
hexameters.^ 

In such occupations and in the service of his city, 
Mussato had spent his years, feeling that he had exhausted 
the experience and fathomed the vicissitudes of life, till 
in 1325, on his return from this embassy to Louis of 
Bavaria, new complications arose. The families of Dente 
(with whom Mussato was connected by marriage) and 

iThis poem now appeurs as Booka IX.-XI. of the Patft Henricum, but 
it is really an independent poem, and forma no part of the more com- 
plete renion of the hletory as it exiete in us. 
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Carrara had been the closest of allies, bat in this year a 
disreputable love affair caused a rupture between Ubertino 
da Carrara and Guglielmo Dente. On June 1 7th Ubertino 
and his ruffianly ally, Tartaro da Lendinara, murdered 
Guglielmo Dente, and were in consequence banished from 
the city by the PodestJi, PoUione de' Beccadelli of Bologna 
and their houses were sacked. Marsilio apparently con- 
sented to their punishment, and dissuaded them from having 
recourse to Can Grande. Paolo Dente, the brother of the 
murdered man, was naturally unsatisfied, and vowed 
vengeance upon the whole house of Carrara.^ Mussato, 
who had just returned from his embassy to Louis, had by 
his influence prevented a popular rising and had restrained 
Paolo Dente from having recourse to arms. Sent now 
again on a mission to Innspruck with his former colleague, 
to lay the claims of the city, in opposition to Can Grande, 
before the Dukes of Austria and Bavaria, he solemnly 
warned Marsilio da Carrara to beware of Paolo Dente — a 
warning which Marsilio treated with contempt.^ The 
conspiracy came to a head in September, and the adherents 
of the Denti attempted to seize the city, with shouts of 
" Death to all the traitors of Carrara." They were joined 
by the Podest^ and his forces, and they were favoured by 
the German garrison, who made a show of neutrality. 
Nevertheless, after a desperate struggle, victory remained 
with the Carraresi. Ubertino and Tartaro returned to 
Padua. The Podestk, with most of his famiglia or staff, 
was foully murdered. When order was restored the 

^ The story of this civil war between the houses of Carrara and Dente is 
told in the Historia Oortugiorwnf III. 6. 

' Po8i ffenricwn, XII. Mossato states this in an intenriew with Marsilio, 
when the latter visited him at Chioggia. 
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inevitable black list was drawn up of names to be exiled. 
Mnssato's son Vitaliano and his brother Gualpertino bad 
been implicated in the disturbances. Museato himself was 
returning from his embassy at Innspruck victoriously, after 
conquering Cane and his l^ates, and had reached Vicenza ; 
but notwithstanding this the doom of exile was pronounced 
on him, as weU as on his brother and son. This con- 
demnation during his absence on an embassy adds one more 
to the many striking parallels between Mussato and Dante. 
The rest of Mussato's story may be told in brief words. 
He withdrew to Chioggia and continued his literary work 
in bereavement and disappointment, and with a touch of 
bitterness which we have not traced in him before. It 
was under these circumstances that the twelfth book of his 
De Cfestis Italieorum post ffenricum was written. Mabilia, 
his canjunx earisdma, was living when the sentence of exile 
fell upon him, but we know not whether she joined 
him; his son Vitaliano had bitterly disappointed and, 
as he held, disgraced him ; he was robbed not only of his 
public position but of his private means. In the early days 
of Mussato's exile, Marsilio da Carrara, when on a visit to 
Venice, had sought an interview with him at Chioggia, and 
had been profuse in expressions of esteem and in promises 
of aid ; but nothing came of them. In his declining years 
the dread of hunger that he had known in his youth rose 
once more before him. At last in 1328, when, after a 
ghastly period of license and oppression, Marsilio da Carrara, 
unable to keep his hold upon Padua, had deliberately 
betrayed the city to Can Grande and was ruling it under 
him as his vicar, Mussato supposed that a broken old man 
would be allowed to return and end his years in the city he 
had so loved. Trusting, as he said, in the justice of Can 
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Orande and in Marsilio's friendship, he entered Padua and 
formally notified his return to Can Grande and Marsilio. 
After keeping him for a while in suspense, they coldly 
recommended him instantly to return to Chioggia; and 
Marsilio added a private message to the effect that he 
knew that Mussato, in a work which he was writing, had 
represented him, Marsilio, as a traitor. Mussato's answer 
was worthy of himself : '' Let not Marsilio imagine or fear 
that I have set down in my writings aught save the truth. 
The acts have been transmitted to posterity as they were, 
according to which it will adjudge praise or blame ; Mussato 
is a witness, not the judge." ^ 

With this Mussato withdrew once more to Chioggia, 
where he died on the last day of May, 1329. The 
repentance of Padua was swifter than that of Florence. 
No sooner was her great citizen dead than she desired to 
honour his remains. Mussato's body was transferred from 
Chioggia to Padua, where it was buried in Santa GiustincL 
Two months later, on July 22nd, Can Grande himself died 
at Treviso, which he had just added, like Padua, to his 
dominions ; and he was laid to rest at Verona in that noble 
Grothic monument from which his knightly figure on his war 
horse seems still to watch over the city. 

1 Po9t ffenricum, XII. 



DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
Libertd va cercando, 

I. 

TuKMiNG now from Albertino Mussato to that other hero 
of Del Yiigilio's enthusiastic admiration, Dante Alighieri, 
we must for a little retrace our steps. 

It is needless to repeat, save in the barest outline, the 
Btoiy of Dante's share in Henry of Luxemburg's enterprise. 
The return of the 'Generated Tarpeian standards" had 
filled the exiled Florentine with measureless delight, in- 
spired him with unbounded hope and exultancy. The 
famous Epistle to the Princes and Peoples of Italy, undated 
and with no hint of the writer's whereabouts, probably 
written in the latter part of 1310, is an ardent expression 
of his enthusiasm and confidenca Sometime before the end 
of the following March, 1311, he had been admitted to the 
royal and imperial presence, probably at Milan, and had paid 
his homage, as a famous passs^ of his letter to the Emperor 
tells ua^ Then the Florentine opposition and the imperial 
hesitation clouded the political horizon, and suddenly the 

1 Epiat. Vn. 2 (Oxford Dante). 
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poet's voice is heard from the Casentino in those two terrible 
Epistles, dated March 31st and April 16th, 1311, to "the 
most wicked Florentines within " and to '' the most sacred 
triumphant one and only lord, Lord Henry, by divine 
providence King of the Eomans, ever Augustus." 

It is by no means certain what had brought Dante 
to the Casentino, or in what castle he addressed these 
letters, from the "confines of Tuscany under the source 
of Amo *' and from "Tuscany under the source of the Amo."* 
It is not improbable that he had been intrusted with a 
mission from the Emperor himself to the Conti Guidi, or 
had at least accompanied some such embassy ; Henry had 
been sending legations far and wide to seek aid for the 
imperial cause, and they were sometimes accompanied by 
Florentines. The Empress Margaret had written directly 
to the Countess Gherardesca of BattifoUe, apparently to win 
her husband's support for the Emperor, and it is, perhaps, 
not improbable that Dante himself was the bearer of the 
august lady's epistle. Be that as it may, it is with thoughts 
of the divine poet that his student wanders round these 
castles of the Conti Guidi to-day, Poppi, Eomena, Porciano, 
or lingers by 

Li raacelletti che del verdi colli 

del Casentin discendon giuso in Amo, 

facendo i lor canali f reddi e moUi' 

Count Guide Novello of BattifoUe, who held the castle of 
Poppi, was playing a double part, but ultimately threw 
in his lot with the Guelfs ; Witte and others have supposed 
that it was in Poppi that Dante was now staying, and that 
the courtly answers of the Countess to the Empress (one of 

> EpMe» VI. and Vn. « /n/*. XXX. 64-66. 
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which is dated May 16th, 1311) were compoeed bj him. 
Count Aghinolfo of Bomena — not named by die poet, but 
held up to eternal in&my with his brotiiers Goido and Ales- 
sandro in Malebolge^ — ^had armed in behalf of the Emperor, 
and was later to accompany him to Boma The Counts of 
Porciano were hedging, though in the following October 
diey courteously and hospitably received the imperial 
ambassadors, Pandolfo Savelli and the Bishop Nicholas 
of Butranto, who had been maltreated and refused admit- 
tance into their city by the Florentines. They swore 
all^iance to the Emperor, and all save one brother, 
Tancredi, broke their oaths.^ On the whole tradition, and 
possibly a more literal interpretation of the ''confines 
of Tuscany under the source of Amo," point to Porciano 
rather than to Poppi or Bomena. It is even said that the 
Florentine Signoria, in consequence of the letters, demanded 
Dante's extradition from the Count of Porciano, and that 
the commissaries of the Bepublic actually arrived at the 
castle with the intention of seizing him. Tancredi gave his 
guest or prisoner (for there is a curious tradition that the 
poet was temporarily imprisoned here) timely warning, and 



»/n/: XXX. 77 

'See Witte, DanUForMkuMgen, VoL IL, Heilbronn, 1879 (Essay XL 
DcmU und die Qrofen Ouidi) ; Wicksteed k Lawrence, Ss9ay9 <m Dante by 
Dr. Karl WUu, Loodon, 1898 (Essay VIL, « Dante and the Conti 
Gnidi "). We know from Boooaccio that the Count Salvatico, the son-in- 
law of Baonoonte da Montefeltro and nephew of the great Goido Onerra 
(/n/: XVI. 37-39), who was head of the foorth branch of the Conti Onidi 
and Count of Dovadola, entertained Dante during his exile ; but it seems 
to haye been on an earlier yisit to the Casentino, perhaps that daring 
which he wrote the '* moontain song " (Ceniz. XI., Oxford edition). Goido 
Salvatioo, like Goido Novello of BattifoUe, adhered to the Goelfs and aided 
Florence dnring the siege. Cf. also L. Eckenstein, The Ovidi and their 
relatione with Florence : m. The Sons and Orandeons qf Onido Vecehio (in 
the BngUsh ffiUorieal Review, October, 1899). 
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Bante is said to have actually encountered the commissaries, 
who did not know him by sight, at the foot of the path that 
descends from Porciano to Stia, and to have assured them, 
in answer to their questions, that "Dante Alighieri was 
still in Porciano, when I was thera"^ 

This is probably a mere fable or novella. It is certain, 
however, that on September 2nd, 1311, the Signoria, 
together with the twelve Savi appointed for the purpose, 
drew up the famous BtforrMi, henceforth known by the 
name of Baldo d'Aguglione, who was then one of the priors 
and, as a skilled jurist devoted to the Neri, had the chief 
part in its framing and promulgation. There is a long list 
of names of the proscribed whom this decree excludes from 
amnesty; and among them, under the heading De Sextu 
Porte Sancti Petri, we read : " Omnes de dome de Ahbatilms, 
excepto Ciolo,'* ** FUii domini Cionis del Bello et Dante 
Alleghieriiy * 

From Glenoa the Emperor issued a counter decree on 
December 24th, proclaiming Florence under the ban of 
the Holy Soman Empire, and declaring the Florentine 
exiles under Ms special protection. At their head was 
Palmiero Altoviti, whose name had been included with 
Dante's in the first and second sentences of 1302, and 
whom Leonardo Bruni erroneously states to have been 
Dante's coUec^e in the Priorate. In March and April the 
Emperor was at IHsa, and in these early days of the spring 
the Tuscan exiles thronged to visit him there in the 



I Gf. a Beni, Ovdda tUustratadd CMeniino, Florence, 18S9, pp. 166, 167. 

> Cione del BeUo was the brother of Oeri del Bello {I^f, XXIX. 27) and, 
therefore, the ooniin of Dante's father. These sons of his were named 
Lapo and Nioool6. The text of the Jii/orma of Baldo d'Agngllone is given 
in Del Lnn(|[o, DeW Jhilh di DanU, Florence, 1881, Doooment V. 
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gardens of the GrambaoortL^ It is highly probable that 
Dante, having returned from the Casentino, went with the 
rest, and that it was here, in Pisa, that a little boy in his 
eighth year — ^hereafter to be famous as Francesco Petrarca 
— saw his great predecessor for the first and only tima 
So stem and so haggard seemed the exiled preacher of 
righteousness, that the little lad imagined him to be quite an 
old man compared to Us own father, and preserved this 
sole recollection of him in after years.^ '' I never saw him 
but once," wrote Petrarch to Boccaccio concerning Dante, 
when he was pointed out to me in the early days of my 
boyhood He was contemporary with my grandfather and 
my father, being younger than my grandfather but older 
than my father, with whom he was banished from their 
native land on the same day and by the same civil whirl- 
wind. On such occasions great friendships are often con- 
tracted between the sharers of griefs; and all the more 
in their case, as, in addition to similarity of fate, there 
was a great smiilarity between them in studies and in 
genius — save that whereas my father in exile was drawn 
aside by various cares and anxieties for his family, the 
other stood firm and persevered the more vehemently in 
what he had undertaken, n^lecting all things, desirous 
of fame alone. In which I can hardly admire and praise 
enough the man whom not the injustice of his fellow- 



^Cf. Del Lango, Da B<m\faaU> VIII, ad Arrigo VIL, Milao, 1809, 
pp. 429, 441. 

' Ab a matter of fact Ser Petraooo, Petraroh's father, was about twelve 
years DaDte'e senior. In 1312 he came with his &mi]y from Anchisa to 
Pisa, where he stayed seven months, and on the death of the Emperor left 
Italy for France. Fraoassetti argaes that this is the only possible occasion 
on which Petrarch could have seen Dante. See Fracassetti, Dante e U 
Pttrwrca in DanUt eUwo SeooUf, Florence, 1865, p. 632. 
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citizens, nor exile, nor poverty, nor the sting of dissensions, 
nor the love of his wife, nor affection for his children, conld 
draw back from the path he had once chosen."^ 

In spite of Dante's bitter letters, we know that he was 
not with the imperial army that, after the Soman corona- 
tion, lay round the walls of Florence with the dying Caesar. 
''Beverence for his fatherland still so far restrained him," 
writes Leonardo Brimi, who had apparently seen some 
letter of Dante's own on the subject, " that when the 
Emperor advanced on Florence, and encamped hard by the 
gate, he would not accompany him, as he writes, although 
he had instigated him to the advance."' We do not know 
where the divine poet was in the following summer when 
the news of his hero's death reached him (August 24th, 
1313), nor what became of him in the general disintegration 
of the imperial psurty. He may possibly have retired to the 
convent of Santa Croce di Fonte Avellana, described in the 
famous passage at the close of Paradiso XXL, or taken 
refuge in some other religious house. During these years 
his steps are lost in darkness, when the pastor senza kgge, 
Clement, was no longer endured of God in the sacred office, 
and the mat di Franda, Philip, followed him into the other 
world, slain by the wild boar's sti'oke.' But, out of the dark- 
ness, in the latter part of 1314, Dante's voice is heard with 

^Bpistolarum de Bebus FamUiaribus, Lib. XXL, Ep. 15. Dino CompAgni 
{Oronieaf Book II.) names "Ser Petrarca di Ser Parenzo daU' Anoisa, 
notaio alle riformaadoni," among the White Gnelfs exiled in April, 1302. 
This is evidently Petrarch's father ; he is not noticed in the Riforma of 
Baldo d'Agnglione; bat he had acted as the representative of his party at a 
peace-meeting held by the Cardinal Niccol6 da Prato in 1304 at Santa Maria 
Novella. 

^VUadiDanU, 

>aement died in April, 1314: cf. I^f. XIX. 82-84, Par. XXX. 
145-148. Philip died in November, 1314 : Par. XIX. 120. 
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no itnoertain sound in the Epistle to the Italian Cardinals,^ 
oxying aloud with tiie grief of Jeremiah for widowed and 
desolate Boma 

Nowhere in his writings does Dante make the slightest 
reference to Ugucdone della Faggiuola and his exploits. 
The theoiy, first propounded hj Carlo Troya, that he was 
tiie original Yeltro of Inferno L, is now universally rejected 
Boccaccio, indeed, states that the Inferno was dedicated to 
Uguccione, ''who was then in Tuscany, Lord of Pisa, in 
marvellous gloiy," though he is evidently doubtful about it, 
and apparently based his statement upon the letter of Fra 
Ilario, which, although existing in Boccaccio's own hand- 
writing, is now almost universally regarded as a falsification. 
We know from the Purgaiorio that Dante visited Lucca.* 
His visit is usually assigned to this epoch, while the city lay 
under the heavy hands of Uguccione's sons (first Francesco 
andfthen Neri), that is, between June 14th, 1314, and 
April 10th, 1316. It is likewise possible that Dante's 
two s(His joined him here. We do not know how far 
Dante had identified himself with the cause of the Pisan 
adventurer, nor whether, as Scartazzini suggests,' Pietro 
and Jacopo had joined the other Florentine exiles beneath 
the imperial banner at MontecatinL But it is certain 
that a new har^ was issued against Dante in the follow- 
ing October, bidding him with his two sons and others to 
appear before Banieri di Zaccaria da Orvieto, royal vicar in 
the city of Florence and its district, ad acUisdandum et 
securiUUem pratanivm de eundo et stando ad confma. On 



^ Bput. Vm., which, in ipite of ScartftSBni and Knos, we oontinae to 
ngaid M anthentio. 
»iVy. XXIV. 43.4S. 
* ProUg<nnem deUa Divma Commedia^ Lflipcig, 1890, ^ 133. 

S 
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their neglecting to appear, they were condemned, in the 
sentence issued under Eanieri on November 6th, as 
Ghibellines and rebels, for their contumacy and for having 
committed and peipetrated (did et diversa maUeficia contra 
honvm statvm Comimis FlorentU et Partis Chulfe. They are 
sentenced to be beheaded, if ever they come into the power 
of the royal vicar or of the Commune of Florence. " And 
lest they should glory in their contumacy,'' so runs tMs 
atrocious decree, " we put all and each of them under ban 
of the city of Florence and district, giving licence to any 
one to offend all and any one of them in goods and in 
person, with impunity, acording to the form of the statutes 
of Florence." ^ 

II, 

The following year, 1316, marks a turning point in 
Dante's life and fortunes. In April XJguccione della 
Faggiuola, as we have already seen, fell from his '' marvel- 
lous glory." In June the gates of Florence were finally 
closed to the exiled poet ; and a new asylum was opened to 
him by the death of Lamberto da Polenta, the Podestk and 
Guelf despot of Bavenna. In September his hopes for the 
renovation and purification of the Church, with any possible 
prospect of the restoration of the Papal Chair to Bome, 
were dashed to the ground by the election at Lyons of the 



^The BcMdo of November 6th, 1316, ii Document VI. in Del Lango*8 
EiUio di DamU, The first date, of October, foUowt from Docament Vni. 
(the act of reetitntion of Dante'e goods to his son Jaoopo, Jannary 9th, 
134]). The Bando of Noyember 6th contains only the names of exiles 
from the Sesto di Porta di San Piero ; aU of the Portinari, with the excep- 
tion of Manetto and fourteen others who have given security ; aU of the 
Oinochi, with two exceptions ; Dantem AdhegherU et JUioi, 
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Cardinal Jacques d'Euse to the Throne of the Fisherman as 
Pope John XXII. 

Believed from the pressure of XJguocione and his Ghibel- 
lines, the Florentine Guelfs had promptly split into two 
sections. The one, headed by Pino della Tosa, favoured the 
government of King Eobert, whose vicar, the Conte Novello 
d'Andria, held the places of both the Podestit and the 
Captain. The other, led by Simone della Tosa and the 
Malagotti, was all-powerful with the populace and had the 
priorate and public offices in its hands. Having previously 
sent away the Conte Novello, this latter section in May, 
1316, made a ruffian named Lando da Gubbio bargello, or 
head of the police, and shortly after gave him the gonfalone 
of the Signoria. This Lando, "uomo camefice e crudele," 
established a reign of terror in Florence; sitting as judge 
before the Palace of the Priors, he would send his guards 
through the city and contado to arrest whoso he would, 
nobles and popolani, priests and laymen alike, on the 
charge of being Ghibellines, and then cut them to pieces 
without a trial. Adding insult to injury, he coined false 
money, pieces known as hargeUini. At last, in their despair 
and indignation, the Florentines decided to appeal again to 
King fiobert. In October the King sent the Count Cuido 
of BattifoUe — the same Count Guide who is said to have 
offered hospitality to Dante at Poppi, and whose wife 
Gherardesca had corresponded with the Empress Margaret — 
as his vicar to Florence. The Count drove out the 
bargello, took the administration out of the hands of the 
party that had appointed him, secured the election of a new 
Signoria devoted to the pcuiy of the King.^ The Torre 

iVUlani, IX., 76,79 
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della Zeooa Yeoohia, formerly called the Torre Beale, and a 
portion of the fortificationB of Oltramo still remain as 
monuments of the Count's vicariate. 

Under these circumstances, while Lando da Gubbio ruled, 
Florence might not seem to offer a very tempting place of 
abode to exiles. The Signoria thought otherwise, and 
passed several decrees of amnesty in this year, beginning 
with June 2nd — amnesties under conditions of payment 
of fine (with apparently, in some cases at least, a term of 
imprisonment), and subsequent oblation as penitents to St. 
John. An exceedingly important document, recently pub- 
lished by Michele Barbi, shows that Dante was practically 
excluded from this amnesty.^ For, by a Provision of 
June 2nd, 1316, not only were all those excluded who had 
been condemned or outlawed for making war, directly or 
indirectly, upon the Commune, or for aiding or &vouring 
the Emperor, but also all and each who had been condemned 
or outlawed for any cause by Cante de' Gkibrielli da Gubbio, 
formerly Podestit of Florence, or his vicar, between 
November Ist, 1301, and July Ist, 1302 ; and all and 
each who, as officers of the Commune of Florence, had been 
guilty of malversation, or had been condemned or outlawed 
for barratry committed in any office of the Florentine 
Commune. It will, therefore, be seen at once that, 
absolutely false as the accusations i^ainst Dante most un- 
doubtedly were, he could not have taken advantage of 
this amnesty. And this provision seems also to have been 
applied to the two subsequent amnesties of this same 
year, September 3rd and December 11th. 

And this brings us to one of the most interesting and 

^^J^^<bBMa^liMlMdaia8nc^tti^ N.S. IL, faw. 1,2. 
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moBt disputed qnestions in the study of Dante. What are 
we to make of Boccaccio's statement that the poet refused 
to accept the amnesty? In the face of the ascertained 
terms of the provision of June 2nd, is it still possible to 
regard the famous Dantesque epistle, '^ Amico Florentino/' 
as authentic ? ^ 

Let us first hear Messer Giovanni : 

^* Our poet, beside the things aforesaid, was of a very 
lofty and proud disposition, in so much that when a certain 
friend of his strove, at the instance of his prayers, to bring 
about his return to Florence (for which he longed to the 
very utmost, above all else), and could find no other way 
thereto with those who then had the direction of the 
Commonwealth in their hands, save only this: that for 
a certain space he should abide in prison, and thereafter, at 
some public solemnity, should be presented as an offerii^, 
by way of mercy, at our principal church, and should then 
be free smd released from every sentence previously passed 
upon him; he, deeming that the like of this was fitting 

^BartoU wm the first to throw doahts npon the aotheotioity of this 
document, though merely upon the grounds that it is only found in the 
Lfturentisn oodex {Storia deUa LeUertUwra Jtaliana, VoL V., Florence, 
1884, p. 287). He wm followed by Dr. ScartAsdni, who began by con- 
fessing himself perplexed, and ended by declaring that his doubts were 
converted into a certainty that the letter was a falsification [ProUgcmemi^ 
pp. 135, 385). This view has received the support of Dr. F. X. Kraos 
(DomU : tern Leben wid §ein Werk^ Berlin, 18^, pp. 90, 01). The most 
serious pieoe of evidence against this whole episode in Dante's life— the 
actual text of the Provision of June 5ind, 1316 — appears to have been 
unknown to these three critics. On its first publication several Italian 
scholars— notably Professor E. Rostagno {BtUlUtino delta SocieUt Dantuoa 
ItaUanOf N.8. II., Amc 4) — were disposed to regard the question as finally 
closed. English-speaking scholars, with the exception of Mr. C. B. 
Norton, for the most part stiU accept the letter as genuine. In Italy its 
authenticity has been eloquently defended by the distinguished poet and 
scholar, Guide liaasoni {BtUUUmo^ N.S. V., fasc 6, 7). 
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and was in use only for men abject and infamons, and for 
no other, therefore, for all his supreme longing, chose rather 
to abide in exile than to return by such a path to his home. 
Oh worthy and magnanimous scorn, how didst thou play the 
man in repressing the ardent longing for return by a path 
less than worthy of one that was nurtured in the bosom of 
philosophy." ^ 

This epistle is found in the Laurentian MS., which, 
thanks to the researches of M. Hauvette, is now admitted 
to be from Boccaccio's own hand.* It is, therefore, abso- 
lutely certain that the theory that it is a forgery on 
the basis of Boccaccio's narrative is untenable, and that, 
whether genuine or not, unless Boccaccio himself composed 
it, it was one of the sources — ^if not the sole source of this 
section of his work. As the discussion is of great import- 
ance for the story of Dante's closing years, we quote the 
letter in full, familiar though it be : 

''With grateful mind and diligent observation did I 
perceive from your letter, received with due reverence and 
affection, how deeply you have my recall at heart. And 
thereby you have bound me under the closer obligation, 
because it so rarely chanceth to exiles to find friends. But 
I go on to answer the contents of it. And if my answer be 
not such as, perchance, the pusillanimity of certain might 
seek, I would beg you, in all affection, to consider it in 
your judgment before you pronounce upon it. 

'* This, then, is what hath been indicated to me by the 
letters of your nephew and mine, and many other friends, 

1 Ftto, 8 12. 

*H. Hanrette, Nclu $ur de$ wianuacrits aiHtographe» de Boecact d fa 
BUHioihiquA LamrenHetme^ Rome, 1804 (&ole Frui9tuM : Melanges. 
Ann^ 14). 
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as to ibe decree recently passed in Florence concerning the 
recall of the exiles : that if I will consent to paj a certain 
sum of money, and he willing to bear the brand of oblation, 
I may be absolved and may return at onca Wherein are 
two things worthy to be met with scorn, unadviaedly 
pressed upon me, O Father! I say pressed unadviaedly 
by those who have unfolded them; for your letter, more 
discreetly and adviaedly drawn up, contained no hint 
of them. 

** Is this the glorious recall whereby Dante Ah'ghieri 
is summoned back to his fatherland, after sufferii^ well 
nigh fifteen years of exile? Is this the reward of innocence 
manifest to all the world, of unbroken sweat and toil in 
study? Far be it from the familiar of philosophy, this 
random self-humiliation of a soul of clay — to allow himself 
to he offered as a prisoner, after the fashion of some Ciolo 
or other infamous wretch ! Far be it from the preacher of 
justice, when he hath suffered a wrong, to pay Ms coin to 
them that inflicted it as though they had deserved well of 
him. 

" Not this the way of return to my country, Father ; 
but if another way hereafter be found by you or any other, 
which hurts not Dante's fair fame and honour, that will I 
accept with no lagging feet. If no such path leads back to 
Florence, then will I never enter Florence more. What 
then? May I not gaze upon the mirror of the sun and stars, 
wherever I may be? Can I not ponder on the sweetest 
truths wherever I may be beneath the heaven, but I must 
first make me inglorious and shameful before the People 
and the City of Florence ? Nor shall I lack for bread." ^ 

^Bpi$iUUL 



s. 
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With the exception of the problematioal letter to 
Moroello Malaspina, this is practicallj the only remnant 
that is left to ns of Dante's personal correspondence, as 
distinguished from a political pamphlet or a philosophical 
treatise. It is apparently addressed to a priest — who has a 
common nephew with Dante, or at least with the writer of 
tiie epistle, and is therefore supposed by its defenders to be 
one of the Poggi or Biccomanni (the families into which 
Dante's two step-sisters had married) or perhaps a brother 
of Pietra Brunacci, the wife of Francesco AlighierL There 
is, as far as we can see, no reason to prevent the good 
father having been a DonatL But if we accept the first 
hypothesis and suppose that this nephew was Andrea Poggi, 
whom Boccaccio afterwards knew and from whom he got 
information, it is easy to see how the letter came into 
Boccaccio's possession and how he alone may have heard 
the story. The Ciolo is probably that Ciolo degli Abbati, 
who had been admitted to favour in the Rifomui of Baldo 
d' Aguglione.^ The Abbati, like the Alighieri, were of the 
Sesto di Porta San Piero, and it has been plausibly sug- 
gested that Dante's mother may have been a daughter of 
the House of the AbbatL^ A special point would thus be 
given to the poet's bitter and contemptuous reference to 
Ciolo, if the mean-spirited turncoat who had " ratted " vTas 
a relation or connection of both the writer and the recipient 
of the letter. 

Certainly the terms of the Provision make it clear that, 



iThat is nnlefls, with Witte Mid Bartoli, we read ''scioli" instead <A 
'* Cioli " in tiie third pAragn^h of the letter. 

*The raggeetion wm first msde by L. Fssserini in DtUa Fbimin^ di 
DcmU in DanU t U wo Stccio, Bnt see Soherillo, Aleumi capiioU della 
Biogrt^/la di DcmU, Turin, 1896, pp. 89-41. 
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under ordinaiy oircmnstanoes, Dante could not have availed 
himself of the amnesty, and that it is impossible that it was 
formally offered to him. Incidentally, however, it may be 
noted that the third amnesty of this year (that of December 
11th) was granted after the restoration of the party led by 
Pino della Tosa, and after the reins of power had passed 
into the hands of Oomit Guido of BattifoUe. With the 
latter Dante is said to have been on terms of intimacy a 
few years before at Poppi, and it ^as the former who, after 
the poet's death, defended his tomb and memory against the 
Cardinal Bertrando del Poggetto.^ His friends may con- 
ceivably havQ hoped for his recall under their r^ime. 

The more plausible explanation is that those persons, who 
bad been striving to bring about Dante's recall, were merely 
sounding him as to his willingness to accept, if the pardon 
could be extended to him; and perhaps he himself was 
already answering before the Provision of June 2nd was 
made known. If some such explanation as this be accepted, 
and we regard the whole thing as having been practically 
private and between members of Dante's family or persons 
connected with it, the silence of Yillani and the rest is 
simple aiough, while it is perfectly easy to see how 
Boccaccio may have got a somewhat garbled account of the 
afiSEur from Andrea Poggi, and afterwards exaggerated it as 
a distinct offer of grace from the Government It was 
probably from Andrea Poggi that Boccaccio obtained the 
letter. Unless we accept the highly improbable hypothesis 
that the letter with the whole episode was a mere literary 
exercise of Boccaccio's own, it is hard to see what object a 
forger at that time could have had. What forger, too, 

1 Boocaooio, VUa % IS. 
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would have unearthed the utterly insignificant name of 
Giolo from the Riforma of Baldo d' Aguglione ? What forger 
would have ventured upon that wonderfully Danteeque 
touch at the close, where the exile steps down from the 
contemplation of the sun and stars, from the pondering on 
the sweetest truths, to the daily needs of his hard lot? 
Qwippe nee pants deficut} 

III. 

Either impelled by the fall of Uguccione and the con- 
sequent need of finding a new refuge, or already sick of the 
perpetual clash of arms that rang through Tuscany under 
his regime, it was probably about this time that Dante 
turned once more to that great Lombard city where he had 
found his primo rifugio e primo ostdlo. It was most likely 
during the brief epoch of peace between Verona and Padua, 
which we have seen to have lasted from October, 1314, to 
the summer of 1317, that he again crossed the Apennines 
and came to the court of Can Grande della Scala. " The 
illustrious praise of your munificence," so opens the 
Epistle to Can Grande, " which vigilant fame spreads abroad 
as she flies, affects diverse men diversely, so that it lif teth up 
some into the hope of their prosperity, casteth down others 
into the terror of extermination. This renown indeed, far 
surpassing the deeds of modem men, I formerly considered 
excessive, as going beyond the bounds of truth. But lest a 
long uncertainty should too much keep me in suspense, 
even as the Queen of the South sought Jerusalem or Pallas 
sought Helicon, so did I seek Verona to examine with my 

^ CL Gnido Manoni, op, cU. 
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own eyes the things that I had heard. And there I saw 
your splendours, I saw too and touched your benefits ; and 
whereas I had formerly suspected an excess in what was 
said, so afterwards I knew that the facts themselves were 
greater. Whereby it came to pass that as, from the hearing 
alone, I had first been your well-wisher, with a certain sub- 
mission of soul, so from the first sight of you I became your 
most devoted friend." ^ 

The boy whom Dante had first seen some twelve years 
before, at the court of his famous brother Bartolommeo, the 
gran lombardo, and had marked even then as one stamped by 
the siella forte of Mars for notable deeds, had grown into a 
splendid young warrior, ruthless and yet magnanimous, and 
already his " deeds munificent " were so known that his very 
foes were not able to keep silent tongues about them.^ It 
was from this second visit that the friendship dates which 
the poet has so marvellously repaid in the Faradiso, 
Already he dreamed of mighty deeds to be achieved by the 
yoimg hero : Cose incredibili a quei che fien preserUe, Had 
the deliverer of Italy at last arisen, who should perchance 
catch the sceptre which had fallen from the grasp of the 
cUto Arrigol 

The actual epoch of this second visit of Dante to Verona 
is, in the main, a matter of conjecture and of inference. We 
are inclined, on the whole, to place it in 1315 or early 
in 1316 — shortly before or shortly after the fall of 
XJguccione. It appears from Del Yirgilio's Eclogue to Dante^ 
that the greater poet did not meet Mussato in Lombardy ; but 
he very possibly visited Yicenza and other places from Verona, 

^J^. X.,ii. 

'See ParcuUaOt XVH., and of. present work, p. 33. 
*0bniiaiiin.,lme8S. 
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and Zanella thinks tiiat he may have met the chronicler 

Ferreto de' Ferreti in the former city.^ Impelled by restless- 

ness or from his ardent desire to be nearer to that native 

land which had cast him out, perhaps induced to seek a 

more peaceful asylum on the renewal of hostilities between 

Verona and Padua, Dante now turned southwards again and 

came into Bomagna. 

In a famous passage of the InferiM the soul of the old 

warrior, Guide da Montefeltro, had questioned the divine 

poet from out of the flames that torture the counsellors of 

evil: 

Dimmi se i Bomagnoli han pace o goerra ; 

and the answer paints a lurid picture of Bomagna in 1300, 
with the cities and ruling houses that are connected with 
the storj of Dante and Del Yirgilio : 

Bomagna tua non ^ e non fu mai, 

senza guerra ne' cor de' auoi tiranni ; 

ma 'n palese nessona or vi lasciaL 
Bavenna sta come stata h molti anni ; 

P aquila da Polenta 14 si oova, 

d che Cervia ricopre co' suoi vannL 
La terra che fe' giU la lunga proira, 

e de* Franceschi sanguinoso mucchio, 

sotto le branche verdi si ritrova. 
n Mastin vecchio e il naovo da Verruodiio, 

che fecer di Montagna il mal govemo, 

Vk dove soglion, fan de' denti aucchio. 
Le citt4 di Lamone e di Santemo 

conduce il leoncel dal nido bianco, 

che muta parte dalla state al vemo ; 
e quella a coi il Savio bagna il fianoo, 

QoA com' ella ale' tra 11 piano e il monte, 

tra tirannia si vive e stato franca * 

ii8eHttivam,p. 108. 

*/f^, XXVn. 37-64. Hie cities referred to are Ravemia and Cenriay 
mled in 1900 by Qnido Veoohio da Polenta ; Forll, which endnred a long 
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In the meanwhile a farther complioation had been added 
to the already complicated politics of Bomagna. ''The 
supreme Pontiff, Clement V./' wrote the compiler of the 
Annalfl of Cesena under the year 1310, *^ thinking to humble 
the pride of the Bomagnoles, made over the province of 
Bomagna for a certain time to the illustrious King Bobert 
to be governed."^ This meant the presence in the province of 
a royal vicar under the magniloquent title of Comes Bomim- 
diolsB or Count of Bomagna (just as in Florence the King 
had contrived to replace the Captain and the Podestit by a 
similar officer), backed up by Catalan soldiery who were 
little better tiian an organized gang of robbers and cut- 
throats. These Catalans had made their first appearance in 
Tuscany at the si^e of Pistoia in 1306. With reason 
does Carlo Martello warn his brother Bobert to beware of 
favara pavertd di Cataiogna ^, for they earned him nothing 
but hatred and disgrace. The slaying of Corso Donati at 
Florence in 1308, and the brutal murder of Francesco 
d' Este at Ferrara in 1312, are but two of their characteristic 



■lege in 1282 from the French soldiery of Pope Martin IV., who were 
finidly routed with great tlanghter by Gnido da Montefeltro, and in 1300 
was governed by the Ordeliaffi, whose arms were a green lion on a yeUow 
field ; Rimini, held by the two Malatestas, Malatesta da Vermcchio and 
his crael son Malatestino the one-eyed, ferooions Gaelfs who had murdered 
the Ghibelline Montagna dei Parcitati in 1296 ; Faenaa and Imola, on the 
Lamone and Santemo respectively, govemed by Maghinardo Pagano da 
Snsinana, whose arms were a bine lion on a white field, and who fought 
for Gnelf or Ghibelline according to circamstanoes ; and Cesena on the 
Savio, lying between the plain and the mountain, alternating between 
tyranny and freedoDL (See Mr. Paget Toynbee*s DamU Dictionary, 
Oxford, 1898, and Prof. T. Casini's commentary on the Divina Oammedia^ 
Florence, 1896.) 

^AimaleB CcB$e$kjUe$t in Muratori, Eerum lUUiearum Scriptcres, XIV. 
1132. 

•Par., Vni. 77. 
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exploits, and the presence of these ruffians in the province 
soon became a factor with which every one set in authority 
in any city in Bomagna had to reckon.^ The first of the 
royal vicars was a gallant Neapolitan gentleman, Niccol6 
Carracciolo, who came in 1310, and was received with 
great joy in Cesena and Faenza especially. "All the 
province freely obeyed him," writes our annalist of Cesena, 
"and he made many peaces in Bomagna." But he was 
soon recalled by the King, and succeeded by two needy 
Catalans in succession, Grilberto Santillo and Diego de la 
Bat This Messer Diego, essendo del corpo heUissimo e vie 
piilb ehe grande vagheggiatore^ as Boccaccio puts it, is chiefly 
famous for his rather unsavoury love afiSEurs while royal 
maliscalco in Florence in 1308 and 1309; he is immor- 
talized in a novel of Boccaccio's and in a satirical sonnet 
addressed to Dante by Cecco AngioUeri of Siena.' In 1318 
Di^o was replaced by Banieri di Zaccaria of Orvieto, the 
same who, when royal vicar at Florence in 1315, had 
sentenced Dante and his sons to death — a point of some 
importance in connection with the second Dantesque eclogue.' 
Banieri was the last of Bobert's vicars in Bomagna, and in 
1319 Pope John XXIL appointed a man of a very different 
stamp and character, Aymeric or Aimerico da Castello Lucio, 
to be Comes Bomandiolse and papal l^ate. We shall find 



^Cf. Carmen VL, line 172 Mid note. 

* See Decameron, VL 8. Gecoo't sonnet has been quaintly mistranilated 
by RoMetti, who-— in common with other writers — supposed that it was 
an attack upon Dante himself. See Del Longo, Da Bon\faixio VIIL ad 
Arrigo VIL, Milan, 1S99, pp. 414 and 417 (note). The sonnet contains a 
warning to the fair ladies of Florence to open their eyes to the real 
character of this amorous Marshal. 

'See Carmen IL, 41 note. Carmen IV., 75, 76 note. 
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him playing an important part in the fate of the pastoral 

personages of Giovanni del Yirgilio's chief poem.^ 

Dante had now, as Boccaccio puts it, "departed to 
Bomagna, where his last day, that was to put an end 

to all his toils, awaited him." Of the Emilian cities, 

Bologna was as usual strenuously Ouelf, still a free republic 

though in the closest relations with the vicars of King 

Kobert and the papal legates. Ferrara lay restlessly under 

the royal and ecclesiastical yoke, until in 1 3 1 7 the valiant 

Marquis Binaldo d' Este stormed the citadel, put the entire 

Catalan or Gkiscon garrison to the sword, and the people 

joyfully acclaimed the Lords of Este as their sovereigns once 

mora For a whUe Forli had slipped from under the green 

claws of the lion of the Ordellaffi into the clutches of 

Gilberto Santillo and his Catalans, who had also seized upon 

Faenza and Imola; but in 1314 Francesco de' Manfredi 

raised a revolt in the two latter cities which was successful, 

and in the following year Cecco d^li Ordellaffi (the son of 

that Scarpetta who had been Dante's host in 1303) secretly 

entered Forli concealed in an empty wine-barrel, raised 

again the standard of the green Uon, and expelled the royal 

troops. As for Rimini, the old mastiff, Malatesta da Yer- 

ruchio, had died in 1312 ; but the young mastiff, Malates- 

tiQO, was using his teeth to fierce purpose. This Malatestino 

of Bimini is the tiranno feUo, *' that traitor who sees with 

only one eye," as Dante puts it, or, as the Cesena annalist 

has it, "Malatestino dei Malatesti, who, seeing with only 

one eye, looked further than others";' and, in 1313, by 

the atrocious murder of Guide del Cassero and Angiolello 



^ See introdnctloD to Carmen VL Also line 174 and note. 
^AnmakB (kBBemUes, 1133. 
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da Caiignano, the crime foretold to Dante by Piero da 
Medicina,^ he had added Fano to Rimini's lordship. So 
also Cesena's alternations of freedom and tyranny had ended 
in its &lling into the fierce grasp of the Malatesta and being 
thus, like Fano, temporarily annexed to Bimini in 1314. 
Malatestino died in 1317, and was succeeded by his brother 
Pandolfo de' Malatesta, — ^the half-brother, it will be remem- 
bered, of Gianciotto and Paolo, the heroes of that most 
piteous and famous tragedy eternalized in Canto Y. of the 
Inferno, which has found a new exponent in our own 
days in Mr. Stephen Phillips. Notwithstanding the example 
of Francesca, another marriage had been made between the 
houses of Simini and Bavenna; Malatestino's grandson, 
Malatestino (the son of Ferrantino, who now ruled Cesena), 
mcuried Polentesa, the daughter of Guide Novello da 
Polenta. This younger Malatestino is one of the " supers," 
so to speak, in Del Yirgilio's pastoral drama.' 

Bavenna at this time was still nominally a BepubUc, 
ruled by two consuls and a Podestk, with a Credenza or 
council of SavL In reality the government was in the hand 
of the head of the family of the Polentani, who — usually 
under the republican title of Podestk — was absolute lord of 
the State. Guido Yecchio da Polenta, the father of Dante's 
Francesca da Bimini, had lived on until 1310 ; but in the 
early years of the fourteenth century the real tyrant of 
Bavenna was his eldest son, Lamberto. Lamberto and his 
brother, Bernardino, were staunch Guelfs and strenuous 
captains in the field. In the great struggle for the posses- 
sion of Ferrara between Yenice and the Church after the 

i/n/:, XXVUL 7690. 

^Oarmen VI., introduction ; alao line 72 note. See Genealogical Table 
of Houses of Polenta and Malatesta in appendix. 
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death of the Marquis Azzo, Lamberto and Bernardino had 
led the papal army that captured Ferrara, and had been 
instrumental in vrinning the decisive victory over the 
Venetians on the Po in August, 1309. On the invasion of 
Henry of Luxemburg they had thrown their swords into the 
scale for King Bobert and the Florentines. Lamberto had 
joined the Neapolitan forces in Bome that resisted the 
Emperor's possession of his nominal capital Bernardino 
had fought successfully against the imperial army in the 
Yaldamo and elsewhere in Tuscany, and had been elected 
Podest^ of Florence, where he died in April, 1313. The 
brothers had succeeded in temporarily adding Cesena to 
their lordship. By his wife Maddalena Malatesta, Bernardino 
left one son, Ostasio, of whom we shall hear more. 

Like his uncles in valour and skill in the field, unlike 
them in his literary tastes and pacific nature, was the 
younger Guide — who is eternally linked to Dante's name — 
Guide Novello, the son of Ostasio di Guide Vecchio. He 
does not appear to have taken an active part in any of his 
uncles' Guelf campaigns, though in 1304 he had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to gain Comacchio from the Marquis 
of Este. He was ruling Cesena as Podestit in 1314, and 
hurled back from the walls a large force of Catalans 
under Gilberto Santillo, Xing Robert's vicar in Bomagna, 
who had seized upon ForlL But the city turned against 
him and fell, as we have already seen, into the hands 
of Malatestino. 

On June 22nd, 1316, Lamberto da Polenta died without 
Intimate issue, and was succeeded by Guide Novello. Guide 
was probably elected Podesta of Bavenna immediately, 
though there is no documentary evidence of his exercising 
the office until October. Cervia, which had just finally 
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returned to the Polentani, was similarly governed by his 
ooasin Ostasia In spite of a fierce pestilence that swept 
over the town in 1318 and 1319, these were bright years 
for Bavenna. Guido was a poet of distinction in the vnlgar 
tongue, and a man well skilled in the liberal arts; his 
rule was peaceful to a degree unusual in that age and 
almost unprecedented in a city of Somagna. The university 
was liberally patronized and enlarged ; men of culture were 
encouraged to settle in the city. The dominions of the 
Polentani were extended. At the b^inning of 1319 
Comacchio spontaneously yielded itself *' to the pacific and 
tranquil state of the noble and potent knight, Guido 
Novello da Polenta, Podesta of Bavenna";^ and the Estensi, 
who had just been restored to Ferrara, as we have seen, 
apparently raised no objection. An attempt in 1 3 2 to annex 
Bagnacavallo — a city in which Guide's wife, the Countess 
Caterina di Malvicino, had some hereditary rights — ^fietiled. 

It was under these circumstances that Dante Alighieri 
sought the protection of the Eagle of Havenna, at the 
express invitation of Guido himseli "When it came to his 
ears," writes Boccaccio, " that Dante, beyond all expectation, 
was now in Bomagna and in such desperate plight, he, who 
had long time before known his worth by fame, resolved to 
receive him and do him honour. Nor did he wait to be 
requested by him to do this, but considering with how great 
shame men of worth request such favours, with liberal mind 
and with free proffers, he approached him, requesting from 
Dante of special grace that which he knew Dante must 
needs have begged of him, to wit, that it might please him 

iQaoted by Ck>mdo Biod, VUkimo Itifmgio di DamU AHf^^kn, MUta, 
1891, p. 86. To Riod't masterly work anyone profeMing to write of 
Dttate's dodng yean moit naturally be mnch indebted. 
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to abide with him. The two wills, therefore, of him who 
received and of him who made the request, thus uniting on 
one same end, Dante, being well pleased by the liberality 
of the noble cavalier, and on the other side constrained by 
his necessities, awaited no further invitation but the first, 
and took his way to Bavenna, where he was honourably 
received by the lord thereof, who revived his fallen hope by 
kindly festerings, and giving him abundantly such things as 
he needed, kept him with him there for many years, yea, 
even to the limits of his Ufe.** ^ 



IV. 

The actual date of Dante's arrival at Bavenna — his 
ultimo rifugio, as Corrado Kicci has called it — cannot be 
definitely fixed. It could not have been before the latter 
part of 1316, and is now usually placed at 1317 or 1318. 
Boccaccio tells us that Dante "dwelt many years at 
Bavenna under the protection of its gracious lord"; but 
five years is the utmost length of time possible. We have 
assumed in these pages, as is usually done at the present 
day, that the poet settled at Bavenna some time after his 
second visit to the Veronese court, and suggest that he may 
have been induced to leave Lombardy by the renewal of 
hostilities between Verona and Padua in 1317. It is, how- 
ever, quite possible that Guide's gracious invitation reached 
him in the early days of the former's accession to power, and 
that the visit to Verona was merely a temporary absence 
from the city that had now become his home. It is quite 
certain that Bavenna was his headquarters during the 

> Vita, § 6. 
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closing years of bis life, and he seems to have been in the 
habit of making excursions to other cities and returning 
again to Bavenna. 

Torno a Bavenna, de li non mi parto 

is a line in the Acerba which Cecco d' Ascoli puts into the 
mouth of Dante, as though from a letter written to himself 
from the divine poet at this time.^ There is documentary 
evidence that Dante's son Pietro and his daughter Beatrice 
joined their father at Bavenna ; and it appears from 
Boccaccio's narrative that the second son, Jacopo, was there 
also. It seems certain that Gemma was not reunited to 
her husband, and that the younger daughter, Antonia, 
remained in Florence with her mother.^ A document of 
January 4th, 1321, published by Bicci, shows that Pietro 
Alighieri — Petrus JUiua DarUis Aldigerii de Florencia — was 
holding two ecclesiastical benefices in Bavenna, and was 
being prosecuted for not having paid the "procurations" due 
to the Cardinal Bertrando del Poggetto, who came to Italy 
in 1319 as legate of Pope John XXII. One of these 
livings — that of San Simone de Muro — was in the gift of 
Guide's wife, the Countess Caterina, and her cousin Idana, 
the wife of Aghinulfo da Bomena.^ 

On the whole, it seems probable that Dante was not 
merely dependent upon the hospitality of Guide da Polenta 
in whose service he was probably employed on more 
embassies than the one to Venice of which we have certain 
knowledge ; but that he was making an independent living 
in the capacity of professor or reader of Vernacular Bhetoric 



^Acerba, Lib. III., cap. 10. 

'Bat cf. note to Carmen m., line 45. 

'Ricoi, op, cit,, pp. 57-07, 415-416. 
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at the Studio or, as we should now say, University of 
Ravenna. There is a good deal of not quite conclusive 
evidence to support this view, which has been urged with 
much erudition by Signer RiccL Boccaccio distinctly states 
that, while at Bavenna, Dante "trained many scholars in 
poetry, especially in the vernacular," and the anonymous 
conunentator on the Eclogues (who wrote in the life-time of 
Bolando da Piazzola, and was therefore practically Dante's 
contemporary) gives ub some warrant for interpreting the 
"goats," that Dante and his friend are tending, as their 
scholars.^ Shortly after Boccaccio's death, Simone Forestani 
— il Saviozzo da Siena — in his capitolo on the Divina Cont- 
media wrote with reference to Dante's reception at Bavenna : 

Qui cominci6 di legger Dante in pria 
rettorica volgare, e molti aperti 
fece di sua poetica armonia.^ 

A rather dull fifteenth century novella, quoted by Giovanni 
Papanti, concerning a dispute of doctors and others at the 
Studio in Bavenna, confirms the tradition that Dante held 
some kind of lectureship thera^ There are a certain number 
of documents concerning professors at the Studio of Bavenna 
under the regime of the Polentani. We hear of a Ugo 
Bicci, professor of civil law in 1298 ; a Leone da Verona, 
reader of grammar and logic in 1304 ; a Giovanni da Cesena 
(not, alas, our Giovanni del Virgilio, but Giovanni dal 
Bando), who taught logic, medicine, philosophy, and astro- 
nomy in 1333 ; and Boccaccio, in his letter to Zanobi della 

* Boccaccio, Vitay § 6 ; the scholia on Carmen UI. show that to represent 
scholars as ** goats " was a part of the pastoral machinery. 

*In Cardncci, Rime di M, Cino da Pistoia e <f altri del Secolo XIV., 
Florence, 1S62, p. 576. 
^ Dante tecondo ia tradizione t i novelUUori, Leghorn, 1878, p. 114. 
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Strada, implies that he had been invited to occupy a chair 
there.^ Although there is no special mention of a professor 
or reader of rettarica volgare at Bavenna, it is quite certain 
that this was a subject "professed" at the universities of 
the fourteenth century. At the very time that Dante was 
living at Savenna, Giovanni Bonandna seems to have held 
an analogous chair at Bologna, and he wrote a treatise on 
the poetic art in the vernacular, the Brieve IntrodvaUnu a 
Dettare, which is still extant^ And the works of Antonio 
da Tempo and Ghidino da Sommacampagua, a little later, 
show clearly that the art of writing Italian poetry was taken 
seriously, as a subject that could be taught without any 
undue extension of university training.^ 

Now Dante's De Vvigari Eloquentia is essentially a 
glorified treatise on Vernacular Bhetoric, and, if we accept 
Boccaccio's statement that Dante composed it shortly before 
his death, with the purpose of ** giving instruction to whoso 
would have it, concerning composition in rhyme," the work 
would be a kind of poetical text-book for the use of Dante's 
students at Bavenna, perhaps actually the substance of his 
course of lectures at the University. Giovanni Villani 
similarly implies that the interruption of the book may have 
been due to the poet's untimely death. It seems, however* 

^ See Coraaiiii, Lt lettere ediU ed inediU di Mtseer Oiowumi Boccaccio, 
Florenoe, 1S77, p. 36. 

*Ricoi, op, ciL, pp. 81, 82. 

'The meet important of these is the trefttiBe in Latin, De Bitimis 
VulgaribuB, composed by Antonio da Tempo in 1382; there are soTeral 
editions of it, including a modem one edited by 6. Grion, Bologna, 1869. 
Antonio da Tempo was a Padoan citizen and judge, and dedicated his 
book to Alberto della Scala, the nephew and successor of Can Orande. 
We have found Antonio's treatise especially valuable for its treatment 
of the structure and oompoeition of various types of ballate and sonnets — 
a branch of the subject not reached in the unfinished second book of 
Dante's De V^Ugari Bloqucntia, 
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highly probable that the first of the two books of the 
De Vvlgari XloquetUia, the one dealing with the ideal Italian 
language in which Dante was striving (to adopt Mazzini's 
telling phrase) " to create a form worthy of representing the 
national idea/' was written not later than 1305; for it 
contains a striking passage in which the nobility and 
rectitude of the Emperor Frederick II. and Manfi-edi are 
contrasted with the avarice and vileness of Frederick II. of 
Sicily, Charles II. of Naples, Giovanni of Monferrato and 
Azzo d' Este. These four princes are classed together, 
apparently as living, whereas the Marquis Giovanni died in 
1305.^ The unfinished second book, which shows how this 
ideal Italian language is practically to be applied to the 
construction of canzoni, and which is the only part of the 
work to which Boccaccio's words can strictly be referred, 
stands on a somewhat difTerent footing. The opening sen- 
tence appears to indicate that there has been an interval 
since the completion of the former book, and that Dante is 
now returning to a work that has been interrupted : Solid' 
tantes ittrum cderitaUm ingenii nostri ad eodamwm frugi 
aperis redewntis? The only thing in the second book that 
can possibly be taken as an indication of date is a curious 
passage, cited as an example of style or construction : '' The 
laudable discretion of the Marquis of Este, and his munifi- 
cence prepared for all, make him to be beloved,''^ of which 

^Dt V. JB.t L 12. Quid mme permmeU tuba novMttmf Federid? quid 
titUmabmlum mcumdi Karoli ? quid ecrnua lohamma et Azzonii marekionum 
poietUumf quid alicrum magnaium Uhia? iiMi, VeniU, cami/tees; VemU, 
aliriplices ; VeniU, aivariUa seetatores / See etpeciaUy F. D* (Mdio, Saggi 
Ontid, l^aples, 1S78, pp. 336-339. Dr. SoarUcuiii regards this pMsage 
M by no means implyuig that the peraone named are liying; bat he 
entirdy invalidatee hia argnmenta by aoppoaing tiiat thia "noTiadmna 
Pederiooa" ia the Emperor Frederick II. {Danlologia, Milan, 1S94, p. 286). 

^Ihid. IL 1. *Ibid. IL S. 
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many interpretations are possible, seeing that the title of 
Marquis of Este was applied indiscriminately to all the 
principal members of the ^ouse of Este even after their 
expulsion from Ferrara, and that this may merely be a 
citation on Dante's part of a phraseology not his own.^ It 
is, however, to be noted that, after the restoration of 1317, 
the bitterly hostile attitude of Pope John XXIL towards the 
men whom he professed to r^ard as the usurpers of the 
rights of the Church in Ferrara had forced the Estensi to 
adopt a Ghibelline policy and to ally themselves with Can 
Grande, while keeping on good terms with the Polentani of 
Eavenna. If, therefore, we could assign this unfinished book 
to the period of Dante's lecturing at Bavenna, some such 
compliment to the Marquis Binaldo or some other of his 
House would not have been out of place. But, on the other 
hand, the whole tone of the work appears to us to be con- 
clusive against this late date of composition. Not only do 
all the lyrics quoted, whether Dante's own or the work of 
others, seem to belong to an earlier epoch, but there is an 
absolute silence concerning the terza rima, that glorious 
measure at once epic and lyrical which the divine poet 
was making peculiarly his owa. It is surely inconceivable 
that, at a time when the Divina Commedia was rapidly 
approaching completion, and had already been in part 
published, Dante should have declared — as he expressly 

^ Cf . D' Ovidio, op. cU. ; N. Aogeletti, Oronohgia delle opere nUnari di 
Dante, Citti di CasteUo, 1886, pp. 79-90, refers it to Rinaldo d' Este, 
and takes it as an intended compliment, dating this second book 1319 
or 1320. For the reason set forth in the text, we are unable to accept 
this theory of a late date. We are disposed to take it as a sarcastic 
thrust at Aezo, either in his lifetime or soon after his death. His 
"laudable discretion and munificence prepared for aU** had lost him 
Modena and Reggio while he lived, and caused the expulsion of his 
family from Ferrara when he died. 
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does here^ — that canzoni, ballate, and sonnets were the 

only recognized fonns of vernacular poetry, and that the 
other forms employed were iU^timate and irregular. 



V. 

Dante had probably ahready published the If\femo, and 

pertiaps the greater portion of the PurgcUorio, before coming 

to Bavenna — that terra of old renown where Francesca had 

been bom: 

dove il Po discende 
per aver pace co' segaaci sui 

It is noteworthy that the Polentani, fi^r from resenting 
Dante's introduction of their frail kinswoman into the Hell 
of the Lovers, were inclined to regard the fifth Canto of the 
In/emo as a decided compliment to their House.* We may, 
in fact, say that the Italians, with some few exceptions, such 
as the fiiends of Branca Doria, who are said to have molested 
Dante at Genoa, and the Caccianimici, who, as Benvenuto teUs 
us, conceived a great hatred of Dante and sought to avenge 
their shame upon him, seem from the outset to have taken 
it in the spirit of those magni domini of whom Benvenuto 
afterwards spoke, who delighted in the book in spite of what 
the poet said concerning their own ancestors. Neither have 
we any reason for supposing that the Countess Caterina 
showed any resentment for Dante's contemptuous reference 

>/)e F. E„ n. 3. 

'Goido Novello himself imitated one of the lines spoken by Francesoa to 
Dante, in a ballata of his own. Gnido Novello's poetic remains have been 
ooUected by Rioci in an Appendix to the Ultimo Rtfugio di Dante Alighieri ; 
they consiBt of sixteen ballate, one madrigal, and one sonnet. Several of 
them had previonsly been pnblished nnder the names of other poets, two 
ballate having bad the honour of being ascribed to Cino da Pistoia (XXVI. 
and LXVni. in Gardneoi's edition). 
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to her kinsmen, the Counts of Bagnacavallo, in CSanto xiy. (^ 
the PurgcUorio, 

It is with the closing cantos of the Purgatorio and with 
the whole ineffable cantica of the Paradiao that Ravenna is 
eternally linked. The music of the Pineta has passed into 
those exquisite terzine that fall so restfully upon the ear and 
upon the heart, when the purging fire has been traversed and 
the last steps climbed of the mountain that leads to innocence 
renewed and liberty regained : 

Vago gik di cercar dentro e dintomo 

la diviua foresta speasa e viva, 

ch' agli oochi temperava il nuovo giomo, 
senza piii aspettar lasciai la riva, 

prendendo la campagna lento lento 

mi per lo suol che d' ogni parte oliva. 
Un' aura dolce^ senza mutamento 

avere in s^ mi feria per la f ronte 

non di piii colpo, che soave vento ; 
per cui le f ronde, tremolando pronte, 

tutte e quante piegavano alia parte 

u' la prim' ombra gitta il santo monte ; 
non perd dal lor esser dritto sparte 

tanto che gli augelletti per le cime 

laaciafiser d* operare ogni lor arte ; 
ma con piena letizia V 6re prime, 

cantando, ricevi^no intra le foglie, 

che tenevan bordone alle sue rime, 
tal qaal di ramo in ramo si racooglie 

per la pineta in sul lito di Chiassi, 

qaand' Eolo Scirocco fnor disdoglie.^ 

''With these verses in our minds," writes Addington 
Symonds, " while wandering down the grassy aisles, beside 
the waters of the solitary place, we seem to meet that lady 
singing as she went, and plucking flower by flower, ' like 
Proserpine when Ceres lost a daughter, and she lost her 
spring.' There, too, the vision of the Griffin and the car, of 

»Pury., XXVm. 1-21. 
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aingmg maidens, and of Beatrice desoending to the sound of 
Benedictos and of falling flowers, her flaming robe and 
mantle green as grass, and veil of white, and olive crown, all 
flashed upon the poet's inner eye, and he remembered how 
he bowed before her when a boy." ^ Dreaming beneath the 
mosaics in San Vitale that set forth the twofold glory of 
Justinian, wandering by the mausoleum where Oalla Placidia 
rests with Honorius and Constantius, or passing what was 
once the sepulchral monument of the mighty Ostrogoth, 
Theodoric, whose successors had fallen before BeUsarius and 
Narses, Dante may well have heard the wings of the golden 
eagle, the sacrosanct bird of God and Home, beating over the 
course of the world's history, and caught the sound in that 
great canto of the Paradiso that opens with Constantine's 
desertion and closes with an exile's lament. Pondering in 
Sant' Apollinare Nuovo, where those long lines of white 
and gold robed saints and virgins move orientwise to Christ 
and His Mother, he may already in ecstatic alienation have 
beheld the vast eanvento ddle bianche stole in the mystic 
white Eose of Paradise. 

It was now from Bavenna that Dante commenced sending 
to Can Grande della Scala at Verona the most precious gifts 
that ever one friend sent to another — the cantos of the 
Paradiso in successive instalments. ''It was his wont," 
writes Boccaccio, '^ whenever he had done six or eight cantos, 
more or less, to send them from whatever place he was in, 
before any other had seen them, to Messer Cane della Scala, 
whom he held in reverence above all other men ; and when 
he had seen them, he copied them for whoso desired them." ' 

^ 8heiehe» in Italy : Bavemia, 

'F»to,|14. Wp<>iehedaluieranvedmUfne/€teeaeopkiachilanevolea. 
Wo take the subject of JiMcea to be Cane. 
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Striking evidence in confirmation of this statement concern- 
ing Dante's literary relations with Can Grande has been 
brought forward of late years, in the shape of a sonnet by 
the Venetian poet, Giovanni Quirini, addressed apparently 
to Can Grande, asking him to publish some cantos of the 
Paradiso — i be' fioretti di cotal pianta — ^which, the writer 
knows, Dante wished and still wishes to be made known to 
the world in this fashion : 

lo 8ono un vostro fedel servidore, 
bramoBO di veder la gloria aanta 
del Paradiso ch' el Poeta canta : 

ODde vi prego che di cotal pianta 
mostrar vi piaza i be* fioretti fore, 
ch6 e* dan fructo degno al suo fattore. 

Lo qaal intese— e so ch* intende anoore — 
che di vol prima per lo mondo spanta 
agli altri fosse questa ovra cotanta.' 

It was also, we take it, from Bavenna that Dante sent 
to Can Grande that magnificent epistle which is at once a 
tribute of noble gratitude, sincere friendship, and genuine 
admiration, a dedication of the Paradiso, a commentary or at 
least a guide to future commentators, an Apologia to future 

• 

' First published by Signer S. Morpurgo in the BuUettino delta Sodeid 
DanUsca lUUiana, N.S. I., f. 7. See also the preliminary chapter of Mr. 
W. Warren Vernon's Headings an the ParcuUeo of Dante, London, 1900, 
which have reached us as we write. Mr. Vernon observes: '^This need 
not necessarily mean that Dante was stUl alive, otherwise why did not 
Quirini write direct to him ? The words so eh* intende ancore rather point 
to Quirini's friendly presumption of being himself the safe interpreter of 
Dante now that Dante is dead. The words imply : ' He intended when he 
was alive, and my heart tells me that he stiU has the same intenti<m np 
there in heaven, that you should be the publisher of his third Oantica,* 
Otherwise the use of the two tenses intende and intese would be entirely 
superfluous " (op, cit,, Vol. I., p. xxzi. ). We are inclined, however, to take it 
as meaning that Dante is stiU alive, and that Quirini feels sure that he still 
intends Can Grande to be the publisher, so to speak, of these new cantos, as 
he had been of previous instalments. 
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ages for the poet's own seeming presumption in striving to 
clothe an ineffable theme in mere mortal language. We 
entirely agree with the trend of contemporary criticism and 
unhesitatingly accept the letter as genuine, in spite of the 
doubts that have been, and still are, heaped upon it from 
many sides. There are no means of fixing the exact date of 
this letter. It can hardly be earlier than 1317 or 1318, 
and the argument adopted by Fraticelli from Dionisi that it 
could not have been written after August 25th, 1320 
(the date of Cane's crushing defeat beneath the walls of 
Padua), because it still addresses him as victorious, can 
scarcely be taken very seriously. Witte and others have 
supposed it to be a posthumous work, sent to Can Grande 
after Dante's death ; but, on the whole, we are inclined to 
think that it was written shortly after Dante's departure 
firom Verona, and that it may well have accompanied the first 
instalment of the Paradiso. It is curious to observe the 
sudden transition of style, from letter to lecture, where the 
writer, almost with an air of relief, drops the epistolary 
form, "the formula of an epistle being completed," and 
promptly assumes the professorial manner, "taking up the 
office of a lecturer," with a sonorous and authoritative 
quotation from Aristotle : " Sicut dixit Philosophus." ^ For 
the rest, the sections dealing with "the six things to be 
inquired into in the beginning of any doctrinal work — to wit : 
subject, agent, form, end, title of book, and branch of 
philosophy" — are in the strictly orthodox style of the age, 
and may be paralleled in other works of the time.^ It is 

^ Epui. X., end of § 4 and beginning of § 5. 

* As Tery notably in the oonunentary upon the Scerinis of Mosaato, of 
which we have spoken in the first part of these prolegomena, and which 
finished, as we have seen, in 1317. The earlier portions (Padrin's 
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when the writer, after this introduction, comes to the exposi- 
tion of the letter of the Paradiso that we see Dante himself 



editum of the lRoert»i«, pp. 78-83), which are aj^Murantly due to the Bologii< 
Gnizzardo, ar« closely analogons in oonoeption, and oooaaionally almost 
identical in phraseology, with parts of this epistle. Even as the End of 
Dante's comedy is '* to remove those living in this life from their state of 
misery and to lead them to the state of feUoity," so the final cause or End 
of Mnssato's tragedy is '* to instmot contemporaries and posterity to preserve 
civil governments and to shnn tyrannies." This strikes the keynotes of the 
lives and work of these two men. 

Although the Epistle to Can Grande was first definitely quoted as Dante's 
by Pilippo Villani in his commentary upon the first canto of the In/emo 
(published by G. Cngnoni in Passerini's Opuacuti DanUsehi, Citti di CasteUo, 
1896), it was apparently known to Boccaccio and, before Boccaccio, to Fra 
Guido da Pisa. We say '* apparently," because the commentary on the 
Bcernm shows that this was the accepted way of writing a commraitary, and 
it would be unsafe to assume without reserve that Boccaccio or Fra Guido had 
seen Dante's epistle, because they deal with the Commedia in almost identical 
terms. Nevertheless, comparing the reference that Boccaccio in his com- 
mentary, lezione prima, makes to the intenzione <UW autore (as to the 
title, " incominciano le cantiche della Commedia di Dante Alighieri 
Fiorentino," instead of " incomincia la Commedia," with apparent reference 
to EpiH. X. 13), with his way in the VUa of alluding to Dantesqne 
documents which we are practically certain that he had before him, we are 
inclined to conclude that this is his fashion of acknowledging the debt. 
The case is different with Fra Guido da Pisa. His commentary, written 
before 1333, is still unpublished ; it exists in a fine manuscript, probably of 
the b^;inning of the (Quattrocento, in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 
31,918 ; see also Dr. fi. Moore, Textual OriUcism of the Divina Commedia, 
Cambridge, 1889, pp. 602-004). Although he never actually mentions the 
letter, Fra Guido incorporates passages of it word for word into his Proem 
(ff. 30-32 in the MS.), to an extent that puts any mere coincidence out of 
the question. At other times he modifies or expands. We must quote a 
characteristic little passage, not directly bearing upon the letter, but which 
illustrates the attitude of the good Carmelite towards Dante : " No mortal 
man could be compared to him in the glory of the language. In very truth 
oould he say the word of the Prophet that ny%, ' Gk>d ha^ given me a 
learned tongue,' and that other, ' my tongue is the pen of a scribe that 
writeth swiftly.' For he was the pen of the Holy Spirit, the pen with 
which the Holy Spirit's self hath written to us swiftly of both the pains of 
the damned and the glory of the blessed. Yea, through this man the Holy 
Spirit himself hath openly rebuked the crimes of the prelates and kings and 
princes of the entire world." 
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revealed. Sorely no fourteenth century forger ooold have 
entered 00 completely into the Dantesque spirit of those 
opening lines of the first canto. We take it that the 
magnificent answer of the poet to those detractors who 
''bark against the dispensation of so great an exaltation, 
because of the sin of the speaker/' ^ is a personal confession 
of the same kind as had been uttered, in another form, before 
the eyes of Beatrice on the banks of Letha 

To this epoch of Dante's life at Ravenna belongs the 
delightfiil poetical correspondence interchanged between him 
and Giovanni del Virgilio, those four poems in Latin hexa- 
m^;ers which are, in foct, the raison cCStre of this present work. 
Of Giovanni del Virgilio and the little that is known about 
him, it will be best to speak in the introductions to these poems 
themselves. They reveal the most genial side of Dante's 
character, and give a picture of his closing days very 
different to that of a somewhat melodramatic tradition. The 
supreme poet has, indeed, been contemplating the sun and 
stars, pondering upon the most sweet truths, to some purpose ; 
and bread has not failed him, though perchance it still 
savours somewhat of salt.' He is poor, to be sure, but full 
of the milk of human kindness; employed in honourable 
labours, admired and courted, surrounded by faithful friends 
— ^the youthful Dino Perini, himself apparently a teacher at 
the Studio and Dante's colleague, and Fidudo de' Milotti, 
philosopher and physician — both like himself hailing from 
the great city on Amo's banks. And behind them we get a 
glimpse of the courteous lord of the city, Guido Novello 
da Polenta himself, watching over his guest's safety, keeping 

^Gl whole pufagnph, EpUt. X., f 28. 
*a. MpiH, n. ud Pmradiio XVU. 
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him bound to himself by the bonds of friendship, sharing in 
his poetic studies. The laurel crown that Bologna offers is 
graciously but firmly refused, and still the exile's eyes are 
fixed upon that Florence where he had once left ogni oo9a 
diletta piit, caramenie. It seems from the internal evidence 
of the poems themselves that this offer from Bologna came 
probably in the early part of 1319, and that Dante's 
answer, his first Eclogue, was probably written in the spring 
or the early summer of this same year.^ And we know 
too, from Dante's own words, that the Inferno and the 
Purgatario were already completed and published, and that 
he was now engaged upon the Paradiso. "Were it not 
better done to trim my locks in triumph, and that I, once 
auburn, should hide them, hoary now, under the entwined 
leaves when, if so be, I return to my ancestral Sarnus ? " 
'' When the bodies that flow round the world, and they that 
dwell among the stars, shall be shown forth in my song, 
even as the lower realms, then shall I joy to bind my brow 
with ivy and with laurel."^ 

It was now, too, though probably a little later, that 
Dante penned that other reference at once to the laurel 
crown and to his own longed-for return to Florence — ^the 
desire that had risen to his lips, even in the ecstatic fore- 
taste of Paradise, when Peter confirmed his faith in the 
Stellar Heaven : 

Se mai continga che il poema sacro, 
al quale ha posto mano e cieLo e terra, 
si che m' ha fatto per pid anni macro, 

vinca la crudelt^ che f uor mi serra 
del bello ovil, dov* io dormii agnello 
nimico ai lupi che gli danno guerra ; 



> See the introduotioiu to the Poems. ' Carmen II. , lines 42-44, 48-50. 
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oon altm Tooe omai, oon altro vello 

ritonier6 poeta, ed in snl f onte 

del mio battesmo prenderd il cappello ; 
per6 die nella Fede, che £a conte 

ranime a Dio, qoivi entra' io, e poi 

Pietro per lei A mi g^ird la fronte.^ 

Nor, as we shall see, was it without cause that Dante 
thus wove in his desire for poetic recognition with this 
triumphant vindication of his £uth received from his 
Church's first supreme Ponti£El 

VL 

Dante's growing reputation had its drawbacks. The 
Philistines of both fEu^tions had their eyes upon him. Not 
only did the women of Verona whisper that Hell had 
** crisped his beard and singed his cheek," but the Ghibelline 
tyrants of Milan appear to have imagined that he could 
destroy their enemies by witchcraft, had he been so dis- 
posed, while the Guelf ecclesiastics of Bavenna scented 
heresy in the man, 

^ By whom, though not of priestly guild, 
With Heaven and Hell men's hearts were filled." 

The tradition that Dante was actually accused of heresy 
during his life at Ravenna, as well as after his death at 
Bologna, is too universal to be rejected. Of the various 
popular versions of the story the best is the second of the 
two given by Papanti,' as found in two fifteenth century 
manuscripts : 

" At the time when Dante was making his book, many 
persons did not understand it, and they said it was contrary 



» Par,, XXV. 1-12. 

' DamU $eecmdo la tradmone e % noweUcUori, pp. 47-49. 

O 
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to the Faith. There was at Bavenna at that time a wise 
Friar Minor, and he was Inquisitor ; and hearing this Dante 
mentioned, he resolved in his heart that he would know 
him, with the intent of seeing if he erred in the Faith of 
Christ And one morning Dante was in a church to see 
our Lord at the Mass, and this Inquisitor came to this 
church, and Dante was pointed out to him, so that the 
Inquisitor had him called; and Dante reverently went to 
him. Then the Inquisitor said to him, 'Art thou that 
Dante, who sayest thou hast been in Hell, in Purga- 
tory, and in Paradise?' And Dante answered, 'I am 
Dante Alighieri of Florence.' The Inquisitor angrily said, 
'Thou goest making odes and sonnets and trash; thou 
wouldst have done much better to write a book in Latin,^ 
founding thyself upon the Holy Church of God, and not 
attend to such rubbish as this that could one day give thee 
what thou dost deserve.' And when Dante wished to 
answer the Inquisitor, the Inquisitor said, ' There is no time 
now ; but we shall be together on such a day, and I shall 
wish to look into the matter, thereupon Dante answered 
and said that this pleased him much, and he departed from 
the said Inquisitor and went his way to his room ; and then 
he made that capitolo which is called the Credo^ the which 
Credo is the affirmation of all the Faith of Christ And 
upon the day appointed upon which he was to meet the 
said Inquisitor, he returned to him and placed this capitolo 
in his hand. When the Inquisitor had read it, it seemed to 
him a notable thing, and he knew not how to answer Dante. 



^ Un Ubro in gramaiiook. Here Oioyanni del VirgiUo and the Friar join 
hands. But the Bologneee Professor merely thought the writing of saoh 
a work in Italian an nnscholarly or, at the worst, a vnlgar proceeding, while 
the Inquisitor perceived the cloven foot of heresy ; cf. Oarmin L, lines 6-15. 
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So the aforesaid Inquisitor remained then all confused, and 
Dante departed from him and went away safe and sound. 
And from that time onward Dante always remained a very 
great firiend of the aforesaid Inquisitor. And this was the 
cause for which Dante made the said Credos 

It is, of course, agreed among Dante scholars that this 
Credo is spurious, and some have assigned it to Antonio 
da Ferrara, the vcUentissimo iwmo qruisi poeta (that quasi 
is distinctly good) of Franco Sacchetti's very profane 
Dantesque novella.^ A cynical modem reader might suggest 
that the poet showed the Inquisitor the Inferno^ and the 
latter at once hailed him as a kindred spirit. Be that 
as it may, it is worth noting with reference to a possible 
friendship between Dante and an inquisitor that the Fran- 
ciscan, Fra Accorso de' Bonfantini, who was appointed by 
Pope John XXII. to act as "inquisitor of heretical de- 
pravity" in Florence, wrote a commentaiy upon the Inferno, 
which is not extant, and in 1328 handed over Dante's 
unfortunate detractor, Cecco d' Ascoli, to the secular arm.' 

This episode in Dante's life is confirmed by the testimony 
— though vague and indefinite— of several of the early com- 
mentators. "We should know," writes Jacopo della Lana in 
the proem to his commentary on Faradiso XXIY., "that what 
moved the author to deal with the articles of the Christian 
Faith in such detail was the envy of the many detractors 
who are in the world, who, not understanding the style 



^NoveOa 121. 

'Curdtioci, DeUa Varia Forhma di DanU, p. 295 {8tudi LeUerari, Leg- 
horn, 1880). 8m VUlani, X. 39; TiraboBohi, Staria deUa LeOenUwa 
Itaiiama, V., pt. 1 (pp. 307-313 of Milanese edition, 1823). The 
"InqnSiitor hflerefeion pravitotia" was popularly styled ** Inqnisitore 
del Paterini*" 



391 304 ^ 
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in Dante's circle by these accusations is well expressed 
in some lines by his son, Pietro : 

O Signor giusto, facdamti preghiero 
che tanta iniquity deggia piinire 
di quei che voglion dire 
che il mastro della fede f ossi errante. 
Se fufld spenta, rifariala Dante.^ 

An extreme expression of the hostility excited against 
Dante in certain quarters may be found in the virulent 

onpablished oommentary, to which reference has already been made, 
thinks it necessary distinctly to state that when Dante sajrs that the 
souls of the suicides shaU never clothe themselves with their bodies again, 
he does not mean to deny the resurrection of the body (F. 106& in M8.), 
Similarly Boccaccio explains away Dante's apparent heresy ; the author 
of the Duamenm had grown somewhat scrupulous since his conversion, 
and propounds the doctrine that a Christian poet may never, either in his 
own person or in that of another, relate or make related, by way of 
as8erti<m, anything that is erroneous or contrary to Catholic verity. He, 
like the OUxmo^ refers to the Fc^radiso as the supreme test of Dante's 
orthodoxy {Oommento, lesUone emquanUsima). Benvenuto da Imola 
comments at great length upon the passage. ''Upon this difficult and 
arduous passage," he says, *'than which there is none more difficult 
found in the whole of this poem, we must lay stress with aU the powers 
of our soul, because what the author nyn here seems to be not only 
erroneous but expressly hereticaL" After a long allegorical interpretation, 
which is intended triumphantly to vindicate Dante's orthodoxy, but which 
does not concern us here, Benvenuto concludes : '* Therefore one need not 
break one's head upon this any more, nor calumniate the author as some 
heedlessly do; for even if they* cannot understand the author's fiction, 
they should nevertheless defend him, bearing in mind that he has spoken 
everywhere as a Catholic, as is patent throughout, and that he did not 
say this without good reason, for he was not ignorant in a matter of faith 
of what even old women know, to wit, that all souls wiU resume their 
bodies at the last day" (OametUum super Dantia Oomadiam, Florence, 1887» 
VoL L, pp. 448*450). This shows clearly that the matter was stiU 
regarded as important and dangerous, even when Benvenuto lectured in the 
last quarter of the fourteenth century. On the question of Dante's real 
attitude towards mediaeval heresy, with documents and details concerning 
the Catari and Faterini in Florence, see Felice Tocco's interesting study : 
Quel cht nion c*^ nella Divina Commectio, o Dante e FBrena, Bologna, 1899. 
^Quoted in Carducci, Dttta Varia Fartuna di DanU, p. 296. 
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OQnfutation of the De Mtyiumhia, written shortly after 
Dante's deadi by a Dominican from Bimini, Fra Guido 
Yemani^ and dedicated to Oraziolo de' Bambaglioli himself, 
with a strongly expressed warning. In his exordium, Fra 
Gkiido represents Dante's works as a growing danger to 
the Faith, as a vessel lovely to look upon, but containing 
cmel and pestilent poison. The poet, according to him, 
is an agent of the Father of lies, a fantastic and verbose 
sophist, who by his allaring eloquence and sweet siren 
strains, by uniting the philosophy of Boethius to his own 
poetical imaginations and fictions, and introducing Seneca 
into the churches, is deluding not only the weaker brethren, 
but even studious and learned persons.^ Antonio Pucci, 
writing in his CentHoquio nearly half a century later, 
declares that in his days the Pope and CardinaLs would 
have been among the foremost defenders of Dante's ortho- 
doxy; but it was evidently not so at the time, and it is 
probable that Fra Guido and the Cardinal Bertrando, to 
whose action in the matter we shall come presently, simply 
reflected the idea conceived of Dante by the anti-Italian 
fieu^tion in the papal court at Avignon.' 

Even more curious is the fact, recently brought to light, 
that in these latter years of his life the divine poet was 
believed to be an authority upon charms and poisons. 
John XXn. took a nervous interest in this unpleasant 
topic. He was convinced that his enemies were perpetually 

^De poteaiaU wmnmi Ponti/ieia et de reprobaiione Monarchia ecmpoaUa 
a Dante Aligherio Flortntino, Bobgna, 1746, pp. 7, S. It wm written 
between 1821 and 1334. 

*llie tttj^poeed bull or letter of Pope John XXTT. forbidding the Uni- 
Tersity of Parii to diioaM the doctrines of Dante Alighieri and others 
ia obrionaly a mere fabrication. See H. Oelaner, DamU m Framkrtkh^ 
Berlin, 1896, i^ 3 and 65. 
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seeking his life by soicery ; pious ladies used to send him 
carious articles which were supposed to be antidotes to all 
forms of magic; and in 1317 a bishop had actually been 
degraded and executed for having attempted to kill him by 
melting a waxen image before a fira In 1320 a process 
was held at Avignon against Matteo Visconti and his son 
Qaleazzo, for practising in this manner against the life of the 
Pope by sorceiy. The court was composed of the Pope's 
nephews. Cardinal Bertrando del Poggetto and the Cardinal 
Archbishop Amaldo of Avignon, and the Abbot Piero of 
S. Saturnine of Toulouse, who had conducted the previous 
inquiry into the case of the aforesaid bishop. A certain 
Bartolommeo Canolati of Milan told the court an extra- 
ordinary stoiy of the attempts made, first by Matteo at 
Milan and then by (Jaleazzo at Piacenza, to induce him to 
destroy the Pope by fumigating a sUver image of his 
Holiness with certain poisons and incantations. In the 
account of the second interview of Bartolommeo Canolati 
with Galeazzo Visconti, we are arrested by the sudden 
mention of Dante's name. Galeazzo is represented as 
enlarging upon the papal persecution of the Ghibellines and 
assuring Bartolommeo t^t it would be a real act of charity 
and mercy to procure the death of the Pope, and then, 
when the other still asked for time to think it over — 
''Galeazzo said to the aforesaid Bartolommeo: 'Ejiow that 
I made master Dante Alegriro [ate] of Florence come to me 
for this same business concerning which I now ask thee.' 
To whom Bartolommeo said : ' Know that it would please 
me greatly that he should do these things that you seek.' 
The said Galeazzo said to Bartolommeo: 'Know, Barto- 
lommeo, that I would not suffer for anything in the world 
t^t the said Dante Alegiro [nc] should have his hand in 
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these things or do anything ; nay, I would not reveal this 
business to him for a thousand golden florins, for I wish 
thee to do it because I trust much in thee/ "^ 

Unless €(aleazsx> deliberately lied, it would apparently 
follow that Dante visited Piacenza in 1319 or 1320, and 
that the Yisconti, after cautiously sounding his guest, foimd 
that he had mistaken his man, and that not a hint of his 
nefarious design must be suffered to reach the poet. 
Assuming that the document is genuine, it is, however, by 
no means improbable that the whole thing was what in 
local parlance is called a ''fake"; the informer may have 
been simply playing upon the Pope's known nervousness on 
this theme, or have been merely supplying the sort of 
evidence he knew would be welcome to make up a strong 
case against the excommunicated tyrants of Milan. 

Incidentally, this possible pres^ice of the poet in Lom- 
bardy in 1319 or 1320 bears upon a most controverted 
point in Dantology — the (apparently third) visit to Verona 
which bore firuit in the Qiwsstio de Ajua et Terra. If this 
treatise is authentic, Dante visited Mantua at this epoch. 
There is nothing to fix the exact date of this putative 
Mantuan visit ; but the wording of the first section of the 
QtuBdio seems to point to a time very shortly previous to 
writing — and therefore probably the latter part of 1319 or 
the b^inning of 1320. Here Dante heard a scientific 



^See PiMserini, Una nuova nctkia deUa vUa di DanU^ in the OiomaU 
DanUaco, TV. 3, Florenoe, 1S96. Tha dooument, which ti a fragment 
of the ■ecretary's report of two meetings of the conrt, February 9th and 
September 11th, 1820 (the informer having returned to Italy in the mean- 
while and interviewed G^ateaoo at above), was discovered by Prof. 
Ginseppe lorio in the Vatican Archives in 1896. It may be observed that 
tiie Cardinal Bertrando, who is represented as presiding, wonld natnraUy 
have been in Italy at this date. 
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question raised conceniing the relative position of the 
element Water and the element Earth upon the sor&ce 
of the globe, and treated in what he considered an alto- 
gether inconclusive and inadequate manner. "Wherefore 
since I have been continuously nurtured in the love of truth 
from my boyhood, I did not endure to leave this question 
undiscussed ; but it pleased me to show the truth concern- 
ing it, as also to dissolve the arguments urged on the other 
side, alike from love of truth and hatred of falsehood."^ 
This he did, according to the Quasstio, in a lecture delivered 
at Verona on January 20th, 1320 ; and of this lecture the 
treatise professes to be his own written account "This 
philosophical point was determined, while that unconquered 
Lord, the Lord Can Grande della Scala, held sway for the 
sacrosanct Boman Empire, by me, Dante Alighieri, the least 
of the philosophers, in the famous city of Verona in the 
temple of the glorious Helena, in the presence of all the 
Veronese clergy, save those who, burning with excess of 
charity, do not accept the postulates of others, and by 
reason of the virtue of humility, being themselves poor of 
the Holy Spirit, lest they should seem to approve of excel- 
lence in others, refuse to be present at their discourses."' 

With regard to the possible or probable authenticity of 
this treatise, we must refer our readers to Dr. Moore's 
masterly essay.' It has, of late years, become the feishion 
among Italian scholars to assume that the QtuBsHo is a 
palpable forgery of the early Oinquecento. And it must be 

1 QuoBStio de Aqua ti Terra, § 1. *IhuL, § 24. 

* Studies in Dante, Second Series, Enay VIL, Oxford, 1S99. See also, 
on the other tide, R. Benier in the Oiomale storico della LettercUura 
Italiana, vol. zzxvi., Turin, 1900, pp. 102-173 ; and of. F. Angelitti in the 
BvtteUino della Society DtuUeaca, K.S., viii, f. 3-4, pp. 52-71. 
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admitted that the external evidence, as far as it goes, is 
somewhat strongly against its being genuine. No early 
biographer of Dante mentions the work or alludes to his 
having delivered such a discourse — though Boccaccio at 
least was fedrlj well acquainted with the events of these 
closing years of Dante's life, and might have been expected 
to enlarge upon this episode, as he has recorded a similar 
disputation which Dante at an earlier epoch sustained at 
the University of Paris.^ No manuscript of the work 
exists, and absolutely nothing had been heard of it until the 
Augustinian Moncetti, in 1508, professed to have discovered 
a MS., from which he published it. This MS. appears to 
have been seen by no one else, either then or since. On the 
other hand, we think that few readers can have studied 
Dr. Moore's essay without coming to the conclusion that 
the internal evidence in favour of the authenticity of the 
QuoMstio is singularly complete and convincing. " It is," as 
Dr. Moore writes, "thoroughly Dantesque in the whole 
texture of its style, language, and forms of thought"^ 

*0p. eij., p. 355. Here we would merely add oue little farther piece of 
eYidence to tiiat already ooUected by Dr. Moore, showing that the 
qiiettion with which Dante deala — whether water in its own sphere or 
natnral drcomference can in any place be higher than the dry land or 
habitable part of the earth — was one of lively interest and still open for 
disenssion in the poet's ttnie. In the Laorentian MS., so often referred to 
in tiiese pages (bat not in the portion of it from Boccaccio's hand), 
there is a physical treatise by Andalo da Nigro, containing a passage which 
bears mach the same relation to this QwxgHo as a sonnet by Cino da 
Pfstoia mi^t do to one of the nobler lyrics of the Vita Nuovti, This 
Andalo da Nigro was a native of Oenock, who taoght astronomy in Florence 
abont the year 1330. Boccaccio, who had stadied onder him, calls him 
vmtnhUiB Andalo pneeplor menu, and, among modem aathorities for his 
Qtmnaiogia Dtorvm^ he names first of aU this *'generons and venerable old 
man, Andalo da Nigro of Genoa, formerly my teacher in the motions of the 
stars," praising him highly and coupling him with Dante (Oen, Dtcr. 
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We are inclined, therefore, to regard it as highly probable 
that, in 1319 and 1320, Dante paid a short visit to 
Lombardy. There was the closest possible alliance at that 
time between the Yisconti and the Lords of Mantua and 
Verona, Passerino and Can Grande; and even Guide 
Novello, like the Estensi, had to some extent abandoned the 
extreme Guelf traditions of Ins House. Had he, perhaps, 
intrusted Dante with some secret mission to the three great 
leaders of the Ghibelline league ? Possibly in connection 
with his recent acquisition of Comacchio and his designs on 
Bagnacavallo ? The Lords of Ferrara must have had some 
powerful inducement, to us unknown, that made them so 
calmly acquiesce in the surrender of Comacchio to the 
Polentani, especially at a time when they themselves were 
firmly allied to Can Grande. 



VIL 

It is certain that the last public act of Dante's life was 
another embassy ; one undertaken at a most critical moment 
to save the pacific state of Guide Novello from annihilation. 



OtaiA,^ I. 6, n. 7, and etpecUlly XV. 6. Cf. also L. Ximenes, Dtl oecdUo 
e nuovo gwifmxmA Jtorentino, Florence, 1757, introduzume utorietif pp. Ix., 
Ixi). In the paasage Andalo mention* yarious views held oonoeniing 
the relative position of the sphere of earth and the sphere of water ; some 
have been of opinion that the sphere of water is eocentrio from the 
sphere of earth, and that this is the cause of the emergence of the earth 
above the waters ; '* but others have held that, beoanse of the heat of the 
son, the vapours stirred in the womb of earth make certain excrescences 
cm the face of earth which produce a hump that stretches above the waters, 
and there land appears. Others again have held that earth and water are 
but (me sphere, and that the water is all held in the concavities of the 
earth; and this opinion appears to us the one to be maintained by 
preference." 
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In the gammer of 1321 a quarrel between Venetian and 
Bavennese sailors, or perhaps a Venetian filibustering 
expedition, brought on a conflict, in which the Venetians 
were worsted. We have no particulars of the afiGedr, which 
is officially represented by the Doge of Venice as an 
" excess committed against us by Guido da Polenta, by the 
C!ommune and men of Savenna, in taking our ships, slaying 
our captain and his company, and wounding others of our 
men without any just cause, and while we were in true 
peace and concord with them."^ The result was that the 
Doge, Giovanni Soranzo, and the tyrant of Forli, Cecco 
d^li Ordellaffi, entered into an alliance offensive and 
defensive, and prepared for a war of extermination against 
Savenna. They secured the benevolent neutrality of 
Pandolfo Malatesta, the Guelf Lord of Simini, and the 
Communes and Podestds of Cesena, Imola, and Faenza. 
Guido Novello thus found himself threatened on all sides 
and on the brink of destruction. At the end of August, 
1321, Guido sent Dante to Venice with other ambassadors 
to lay the whole matter before the Doge, and to avert 
the war by diplomatic means. That the war was averted, 
by a second embassy sent from Savenna a little later, seems 
certain. Filippo Villani declares that the Venetians re- 
fused Dante a hearing, and forced him, sick with fever, 
to return by land. It is possible, however, and perhaps 
more probable, that he was simply sent back to offer terms 
from the great Bepublic to Guido Novello, and that the 
second embassy had merely to convey to the Doge their 
acceptance. Be that as it may, Dante only returned to 
Bavenna to die. 

^See Rioei, pp. 145-154, uid DocomeDto X.-XIII., pp. 417-429. 
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"But since his hour is assigned to every man, Dante, 
when already in the middle or thereabout of his fifty-sixth 
year, fell sick, and, in accordance with the Christian religion, 
received every sacrament of the Church humbly and 
devoutly, and reconciled himself with Ood by contrition 
for everything that, being but man, he had done against 
His pleasure; and in the month of September, in the years 
of Christ one thousand three hundred and twenty-one, on 
the day whereon the Exaltation of the Holy Cross is 
celebrated by the Church, not without greatest grief on the 
part of the aforesaid Guido, and generally all the other 
Bavennese citizens, he rendered up to his Creator his toil- 
worn spirit, the which I doubt not was received into the 
arms of his most noble Beatrice, with whom, in the sight 
of Him who is the supreme good, the miseries of this 
present life left behind, he now lives most joyously in that 
life to the felicity of which no end is looked for."^ 

Crowned with laurel, arrayed " in the garb of a poet and 
of a great philosopher," the body was borne on the shoulders of 
the most distinguished citizens of Bavenna to the Church 
of the Friars Minor. Guido Novello himself pronoimced the 
funeral oration, and meditated how to rear a worthy tomb 
to his dead friend, while poets vied with each other in 
composing epitaphs which they sent to Guido to be placed 
upon the tomb. The work was never executed; and in 
later years Boccaccio, coming to Bavenna, was shown the 
verses, and selected from them, as " most worthy, for art and 
for matter," the fourteen lines written by Giovanni del 
Yirgilio which form the fifth poem of the present volume. 



^Boocaooio, Kita, § S. Dante probably died in the night between 
September 13th and September 14th. 
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The last thirteen cantos of the Paradiso remained unpub- 
lished, and, when for many months Dante's pupils and 
disciples had searched in vain, Boccaccio — on the authority 
of one for whose presence at Savenna we have documentary 
evidence— tells us that the spirit of Dante himself appeared 
to give the world his last divine message. 

" Now Jacopo and Piero, sons of Dante, both of them poets 
in rhyme, had been moved by certain of their Mends to strive 
to supplement the paternal work, as far as in them lay, that 
it might not remain imperfect; when to Jacopo, who was 
fkt more zealous than the other in this work, there appeared 
a wondrous vision, which not only checked his foolish pre- 
sumption, but showed him where were the thirteen cantos 
which were wanting to the Divine Comedy and which they 
had not known to find. A worthy man of Savenna, whose 
name was Piero Giardino, long time a disciple of Dante's, 
related to me how, when eight months had passed after the 
death of his master, the aforesaid Jacopo had come to him 
one night, near to the hour that we call matins, and told him 
that that same night, a little before that hour, he had seen 
in his sleep his father Dante approach him, clad in whitest 
garments, and his face shining with an unwonted light; 
whom he seemed to ask if he were alive and to hear in 
reply, yea, but of the true life, not of ours. Whereon he 
seemed further to ask him if he had completed his work or 
ever he passed to the true life, and, if he had completed it, 
where was the missing part which they had never been able 
to find. To this he seemed to hear again in answer, ' Yea ! 
I completed it' Whereon it seemed that he took him by 
the hand and led him to that chamber where he was wont 
to sleep when he lived of this life, and, touching a certain 
spot, he said, ' Here is that which ye so long have sought' 
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And when that word was said, it seemed that both Dante 
and his sleep departed from him at the same moment. 
Wherefore he averred that he could not hold but come and 
signify what he had seen, that they might go together and 
search in the place indicated to him, which he held most 
perfectly stamped on his memory, to see whether a true 
spirit or a Mse delusion had shown it him. Wherefore, 
while a great piece of the night still remained, they departed 
together and went to the place indicated, and there found a 
mat fixed to the wall, which they carefully removed, and 
found an opening in the wall which neither of them had 
ever seen, nor knew that it was there; and there they found 
certain writings, all mouldy with the damp of the wall, and 
ready to rot had they stayed there much longer ; and when they 
had softly removed the mould and read therein, they saw 
that they contained the thirteen cantos so long sought by 
them. Wherefore, in the greatest joy, they copied them out 
after the author's wont ere he sent them to Messer Cane, 
and then joined them on, as was meet, to the imperfect 
work. In such manner did the work of so many years see 
its completion." ^ 

VIII. 

Guide Novello's fall followed closely upon Dante's 
death. On August 18th, 1321, the excellent Archbishop of 
Bavenna, Kinaldo Concorreggio, had died. On September 
10th, Guide's younger brother, Binaldo da Polenta, Arch- 
deacon of the Bavennese Church, had been elected Archbishop, 
thus uniting the temporal and spiritual sway of the city in 
the hands of the ruling house. 

1 rita, % 14. For Piero di Giardino, see Ricoi, op. cU., pp. 207-211. 
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In the following February, 1322, Guido Novello was 
elected Captain of the People at Bologna, and, towards the 
end of March, he lefb Bavenna with his household, leaving 
the keys of the city in the charge of Binaldo and intrusting 
the military defence to his cousin Ostasio, the Podesti of 
Gervia. Guide's office was to last until the first of October; 
and his uncle Bannino, a loyal and brave man, was away 
also, acting as Captain of the People in Florence ; when 
Ostasio determined to grasp the whole lordship for himself, 
before either of them returned. On the pretext of wishing 
to go back to Cervia on a hunting expedition, he got the 
keys of the city from the Archdeacon (as the Archbishop 
was still called, pending the papal confirmation of his elec- 
tion), and then, on September 20 th, at break of day, opened 
the gates of Bavenna and admitted the soldiery of the 
Malatesta, who, under the command of IJgolino da Cunio, 
had been lying in wait '' And when this had been done," 
writes the old annalist of Cesena, " the enemy came to the 
chamber of the Lord Archdeacon himself, asking and profess- 
ing to wish to speak with the Lord Archdeacon, and especially 
Ostasio did so. To him the said Lord Archdeacon made 
them instantly open, as he lay in his bed. And when they 
entered the chamber, Lord Ostasio himself and Ugolino with 
certain servants treacherously slew the said Lord Archdeacon 
Binaldo, and occupied the city." ^ Well might Saviozzo of 
Siena write of the House of Polenta : 

^ gentil sangae fatto poi Caino. 

The news reached Bologna the next day. Guido Novello 
at once called his followers to horse and hastened towards 



^AnnaUB OcBsenaU*, 1141. See also Villani, Come t iignari cU Bavenna 
^ uccUomo MiiiefiM, IX. 107. 

H 
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Bavenna, whilst the Bolognese sammoned a council of 
urgency, which decided to lend their Captain active military 
support to recover his own. He found the gates of the city 
closed against him by his treacherous cousin, and, his forces 
being insufficient to venture upon an assault, he returned to 
Bologna, where he stayed a few months highly honoured by 
the Bolognese with offices and emoluments. At the b^in- 
ning of 1323 the intrigues of Ostasio caused Guide's 
temporary expulsion, and in the following June, with aid 
from his former foe Cecco degli Ordellaffi of Forli, he again 
assailed Bavenna, but, after a grim battle at dawn, was 
repulsed. The Bolognese, in order to maintain an attitude 
of neutrality towards Bavenna, at once proceeded against 
those of their citizens who had aided Guido in this attempt.^ 
In 1325 Ostasio secured his rule by the capture of Cervia 
and the cruel murder of Bannino and Bannino's son, Guido, 
before the walls of Bavenna. A few years later he basely 
surrendered Bavenna to the papal legate. 

Car()inal Bertrando del Poggetto in 1326 was sent into 
Italy on a second commission from Pope John XXIL, and 
took advantage of the alarm and confusion caused by the 
Italian expedition of Louis of Bavaria to make himself 
tyrant of Bologna and several of the neighbouring Bomagnole 
cities. We do not know whether Bertrando's mind had been 
poisoned by the evidence of the sorcery trial, but it is certain 
that he now turned upon the earthly remains of the divine 
poet. The contest between the papal party and the 
adherents of Louis of Bavaria had called public attention to 
the Bt Monarchia ; and when Louis had returned to Germany 
in 1329, "the said Cardinal," writes Boccaccio, " with none 

^ Moit of these detaUs are from Ricoi, op, cit. 
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to say him nay, seized the aforesaid book, and condemned it 

publicly to the flames, as containing heresies. And in like 

manner he was bent on dealing with the bones of the author, 

to the eternal infamy and confusion of his memory, had it 

not been opposed by a noble and valiant cavalier of Florence, 

by name Pino della Tosa, who was then at Bologna, where 

this thing was being discussed ; and with him in this 

was Messer Ostasio da Polenta ; both of whom had much 

power with the aforesaid Cardinal." ^ Thus the gentU mngue 

of Polenta was not all polluted in the heart of Ostasio. 

In 1330 Guido Novello himself died at Bologna, leaving a 

name exceedingly dear to all lovers of Dante. Unmentioned 

in the Divina Commedia, he lives in Del Virgilio's second 

poem and in the second Dantesque Eclogue as the courtly 

shepherd lolas, camis et v/rbanus, watching with kindly air, 

himself unseen, all that goes on, but somewhat apart &on^ 

these humbler rustics. Indeed we are given to understand 

that it was he who has preserved for us in the second Eclogue 

what is almost the last of the divine poet's utterances : 

Callidufl interea juxta latitavit lolas 
omnia qui didicit qui retulit omnia nobis. 
Ille qnidem nobis et nos tibi, Mopse, poimus.^ 

In the old Bolognese Chronicle, quoted by Sicci, there 
occurs under 1330 the simple sentence : " In the same year 
the Lord Guido Novello of Polenta died." This was the 
year after Albertino Mussato had passed away in exile and 
poverty at Chioggia, and Can Grande della Scala had died 
at Treviso in the full flush of his crowning triumph. 

1 Vita, § 16. 

> '* Meantime the wUy lolas lay hiding close at hand. AU that they said 

he heard, and told us aU he heard. He made the tale for us, and we, 

Mopeos, for thee " — Carmen IV., lines 95-97. See oar introduction to this 
JSclogue. 



DANTE'S ECLOGUES AND DEL VIRGILIO'S 

POETIC REMAINS. 

** Pigtt nUf cunctiU pietate maiorem, qweumque 
in exUio tabescentea peUrkun UuUum aompniando 
revUunt" 



** Excelling others in tendemesfi, I mourn for all 
such as languish in exile and revisit their father- 
land only in their dreams." 



INTRODUCTION. 

I. DEL VIRGILIO TO DANTK 

In the Lihro delle Frowisioni preserved in the archives of 
Bologna, under the date of November 16th, 1321, is an 
entry to the effect that whereas it concerns the Common- 
wealth to maintain and augment the Studium (i,e. the 
University), and whereas Master Johannes, son of the late 
Master Antonius, known as De Virgilio, is the only pro- 
fessor of poetry in the Studium, and whereas he declares 
that he cannot continue to teach unless public provision is 
made for him, it is the pleasure of the council and the body 
of the people to provide a salary for the said Master 
Johannes.* 

Who was this Giovanni " known as Del Virgilio " ? It is 
scarcely likely that any one in our day would have asked or 
answered the question, had it not been for the industry and 
the pious care of Giovanni Boccaccio — to whom may much 
be forgiven, for he loved much. In the celebrated Lauren- 
tian MS., PL XXIX. 8, into which, before he met Petrarch, 
Boccaccio was wont to copy odds and ends of prose and 

^ See Macri- Leone, La Bucolica LcUma nella leUercUura Ualiana dd secolo 
XIV, Turin, 1889, p. 59; cf. p. 133 of this volume. 
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verse that took his fiancy or that provided material for 
work which he had in hand or was contemplating,^ we find, 
scattered up and down, poems and poetic fragments com- 
posed by Master Johanne& An Eclogue of considerable 
length addressed to Mussato (No. YL in this collection^ 
two shorter poems addressed to Dante Alighieri (Nos. L and 
III.), two answers in verse to greetings or requests from 
admirers — one of them unnamed and both of them un- 
known — (Nos. VIII. and X.), and an extract from what 
was apparently a narrative poem of considerable dimensions 
(No. XL), constitute the poetic remains which the affection- 
ate admiration of Boccaccio has thus preserved. The three 
longer poems are accompanied by notes of extreme value, 
derived from a contemporary source and written in by a 
hand little later than that of Boccaccio himself; and from 
these we gather a certain amount of information concerning 
Del Yirgilio, while a few additional details, the source of 
which we cannot trace, are given by a later copyist.* 
Further, in the celebrated biographical tract known as the 
VUa di Dante, Boccaccio has preserved an epitaph on Dante 
written by this same Del Virgilio (No. V.), whom he 
declares to have been at that time " a most renowned and 
great poet, and one who had enjoyed Dante's very special 
friendship."' And lastly there still exists, complete in the 
original Latin and partially translated into Italian, a treatise 
ascribed to Giovanni on the MetamorpJioses of Ovid, in- 
trinsically worthless, but amusing and instructive as a record 
of methods of teaching in the fourteenth century and 



^ See H. Hanyette, Notes &ur des mtmwcrita amiographea de Boccaee d to 
BtUiotJUque LoMrentienne, Rome, 1S94, pp. 106 ei Mqq, 

* See desoription of MSS. under O. * Fito, § 6. 
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of the point of view from which the classics were then 
studied.^ 

Happily or unhappily, this slender material does not put 
us in a position to construct in any shape or form " what is 
called the life of a man " ; * but it enables us to conceive a 
singularly vivid and attractive picture of the man himself. 
He was bom, we know not when, in Bologna,' and we 
iSrst meet him in the year 1319 as a Professor in the 
Studium of Bologna. He had already earned the cognomen 
of Del Yirgilio by the success of his expositions or imita- 
tions of the great master;^ he enjoyed a high reputation 
as a teacher and was an ardent disciple of the great Paduan 
school of Latin poetry, of which Lovato was the founder 
and Mussato the chief ornament. He was on terms of 
intimacy with Dante, and was filled with admiration for 
his genius; but he was not in the least reconciled to his 

^ Some acooimt of this treatise is giyen in Appendix I. 

* " When I read the book, the biography famous, 

And is this (said I) what the author oaUs a man's Vd^V^^Walt 
WkUman. 

' Boocaodo ( VUay § 6) calls him a Bolognese, and two passages in Del 
Virgilio's own poems (III. 3 and VI. 106) seem to confirm the statement. 
The MSS. oscillate between Bologna and Cesena, in which latter city Del 
Yirgilio lived for some time (see p. 136). But the statement of the scribe 
of the MS. 6 seems decisive (see below). Cf. Maori-T.eone, op, cU, pp. 
65-58. 

^Macri-Leone (p. 65), foUowing Novati, seems inclined to regard 
VirgUio as a proper name, of which there are said to be other examples in 
Bologna at this period; but such passages as VI. 183, VI. 226, IX. 1, 
point to a personal origin of the name, and the phrase *' qui dicitur ''< (or in 
Italian " detto '*) is, so far as we know, never used except of a name con- 
ferred upon an individual. The Yirgilio mentioned by Novati may belong 
to another family, or Giovanni's peraonaUy acquired name may, possibly, 
have been extended subeequently to tiie other members of his family. 
Thus the whole family of the Mussati were caUed Poets, as though it were 
their family name, as we see from Giovanni da Naone's " De Poetis, sive de 
Mnxatis " (Zardo, p. 366 ; of. our note on p. 7). 
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bold departure from literary tradition in the subject of his 
poems, and above all in the medium in which he expressed 
himself. Lovato had written two great poems, one on 
Iseult and the other on the Guelf and Ghibelline disputes.^ 
Mussato had sung a " patriotic song " on the subject of the 
tyranny of Ezzelino, intended to warn his countrymen 
against the horrors of an alien rule and to hearten them in 
the defence of their liberties. Why would not Dante fall 
into line with them and dedicate his talents to the illustra- 
tion of oontemporary history, in Latin poems? Mussato 
had alreacfy earned the honour of the ivy and laurel crown 
conferred on him by his grateful countrymen and the 
admiring students of the University of Padua. Why should 
not the same honour be sought and won by Dante too ? 
Nay, why i should not he, Del Virgilio himself, take the 
initiative and with his own hands place the poetic crown 
upon Dante's head in the presence of his enthusiastic 
students ? For though Dante had not yet written in the 
tongue which alone, strictly speaking, could entitle him to 
the honour of the crown, yet Del Virgilio flattered himself 
that he had enough perception to discern his great genius 
even though obscured by the banality of the vernacular 
medium in which he perversely insisted on writing, and that 
he had enough influence to induce the Studio of Bologna to 
anticipate the verdict which Dante's Latin poems, when 
they appeared, would inevitably secura 

With these sentiments Del Virgilio wrote his first poem 
to Dante, apparently in the earlier part of the year 1319.* 

^ See p. 36, and Appendix II. 

^ Among Biiitable subjects for Latin poems he suggests the great struggle 
between Robert of Naples and the Visconti for the possession of Genoa, 
** the mountains of Liguria and the Parthenopcean fleets," Carmen I. 29. 
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His deep and genuine admiration for Dante, whom he 
regards as immeasurably above him, makes itself felt 
and loved through all the exaggeration of conventional 
compliment ; but there is an odd admixture of that 
pedantic tone of superiority characteristic of the professed 
Latinist addressing the ''popular author''! We almost 
tremble as we read. How will the terrible Alighieri, whose 
love of his native tongue flashes forth from him in flcunes of 
fire^, and whose yearning for his native laud has laid the 
key of death to his breast,* receive this "rash goose- 
cackling " (it is Del Virgilio's own phrase) about dropping 
Italian and taking the crown as a Latin poet at Bologna? 



II. DANTE TO DEL VIRGILIO. 

Let us try to realize the associations which this poem 
would wake in Dante's mind. The striking analogies and 
differences between his lot and Mussato's must have im- 
pressed him as they cannot fail to have impressed our 
readers. Had not Mussato addressed to the Paduans, but 
not in vain, the very words which Dante had in vain 
addressed to the Florentines: "0 my people, what have I 
done unto thee ? " Was not Mussato's position in Padua 
an earnest and a prophecy of Dante's future restoration ? 



Cf. commentary on lines 41-43. The royal fleet left Naples on July 10th, 
131S, and the siege was raised at the beginning of February, 1319, after 
the great Gnelf victory of Febrnary 5th. Del Virgilio was probably 
writing shortly after the latter events 

> Cf. C<ynvivio I. 12. 

^ Cf. the Canzone, TVe dowu intomo al cor mi son renute, line 87. 
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With his passionate love of his oountrj and of his native 
tongue, distilling drop by drop in the sacred song which 
had ''kept him lean through many a year/' and in which he 
had condensed all the learning and all the devotion of his 
age, he looked yearningly towards the ** fair fold in which he 
had lain as a lamb/' and still hoped for his return and for 
his poetic crown.^ Such, we may suppose, was the mood in 
which Dante Alighieri received from the professor of Latin 
poetry at Bologna the cheerful proposal that he should drop 
this strange and undignified whim of writing on high themes 
in Italian, and should compose something ''for students"; in 
which case he, the Professor, would be proud to confer upon 
him the coveted poetic crown in the presence of the scholars 
of Bologna I 

Dante has been accused of wanting a sense of humour. 
Had he been deficient in that saving grace, one imagines 
that such a proposal would have been met with a burst of 
fiery indignation, or with a flood of despairing tears. But 
Dante had imagination enough to know exactly how the 
relative importance of things presents itself to an amiable 
pedant — and to love him for it, or in spite of it. He saw 
the humour as well as the pathos of the situation. His 
answer is extant, with its tenderness, its patience, its 
gentle imdertone of sarcasm, and its inextinguishable hope 
that the Paradiso may at last quench the hostility of 
Florence, and may force Del Yirgilio himself to accept 
Italian as a worthy vehicle of high themes, capable 
of furnishing matter even "for students." It is surely 
one of the most precious and revealing documents which 
ever threw light on the character of a 'great man. 

iPomd. XXV., 19. 
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Dante gently sets aside the proposal that he should 
receive the crown at Del Yirgilio's hands on the ground, 
first, that Bologna is no safe place for him; and, second, 
that it were better he should receive the crown when his 
great Comedy is completed, and receive it from his oVn 
repentant city. To the other plea, that he should write in 
Latin rather than in Italian, he hopes by-and-bye to have an 
answer, to wit, the Paradiso itself. Meanwhile he falls into 
Del Virgilio's vein. Something "for students"? Very welL 
Mussato has brought the tragic muse of Seneca into honour 
once again; Dante will not aspire so high, but he will 
revive the pastoral muse of YirgiL His answer to Giovanni, 
therefore, takes the form of a Yirgilian eclogue, the 
machinery of which is managed with perfect skill, and 
beneath the pastoral affectations of which we feel the glow 
of the tenderest human emotions. Such are the origin and 
character of Dante's first Eclogue, which we take to have 
been written likewise in the earlier part of the year 1219. 
To question its authenticity, as some indeed have done, is 
surely nothing but the "expense of spirit in a waste of 
doubt" 



IIL DEL VIRGILIO TO DANTE. 

Del Virgilio was transported with delight; and with 
characteristic freedom from all petty jealousy he threw him- 
self into Dante's idea. So far from r^arding him as a 
trespasser on his own domain, he greets him with an 
outburst of enthusiasm as a second Virgil, nay, perhaps — 
for who knows whether Pythagoras did not speak the truth 
Virgil's very self. He enters with the warmest sym- 
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pathy into Dante's hope that Florence may relent, and 
protests indignantly against her cruelty ; he drops, as though 
he now saw its impertinency, his proposal of a crown at 
Bologna, insists no further on the Latin poems, but implores 
Dante to come and visit him. The dangers he fears at 
Bologna are imaginary, and, moreover, he has a greater 
inducement to offer now than any poor attractions his own 
company may afford; he is in a position to hold out to 
Dante no less an inducement than that of meeting the 
great Mussato himself. For Del Virgilio's enthusiasm for 
the Paduan school has not cooled. It was about this time 
that that same Rolando da Piazzola, whom we have seen 
associated in so many ways with Mussato, came to Bologna 
as one of the legal assessors — givdice — ^to the Podestd. ^ We 
may assume that it was on the occasion of this official visit 
to Bologna on the part of Rolando that he and Del Virgilio 
became acquainted, and we know from the latter that he 
poured into Del Virgilio's greedy ears the details of the 
literary relations between Lovato and Mussato.^ And now, 
in the autumn of 1319, Mussato himself was expected in 
Bologna. Once again, as we have seen, the struggle between 
Can Grande and Padua was in an acute stage. Can Grande 
was besieging the Paduans and ravaging their district, and 
Mussato was again to seek alliance from Bologna, Florence, 
and Siena. Would not Dante come to Bologna and meet 

^ There is some difficulty about the exact date of this visit of Bolando to 
Bologna. Novati {op. cit, VI., p. 193 note), says that he was giudice to 
the Podest4, Niccol6 da Carrara, a Paduan, and cites documents of June, 
1319, showing that Bolando was in office in that year. But the Bolognese 
Chronicles (in Muratori, R.I.8., XVIII.) and Ghirardacci [Historia di 
Bologna) state that Guido Camilla of G^noa, and Gerardo Boberti of 
Beggio were Podestiis in 1319, and Niccol6 da Carrara in 1322, whUe Guido 
Novelio da Polenta was Captain of the People, j 

» Carmen VI., line 210. 



i 
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him there ? How supremely blest would he, Giovanni, be 
if he could welcome the two greatest poets of Hiis own day 
under his humble roof together ! ^ 



IV. DANTE TO DEL VIRGILIO. 

Dante was in no hurry to answer this epistle. Doubts, 
perhaps unfounded but certainly not unreasonable, have 
been raised as to whether he answered it at all. We 
are told by the contemporary scholiast on the Laurentian 
MS., who is usually well informed,* that a year elapsed 
before Dante composed his reply, and that it was only 
despatched to Del Virgilio after Dante's death by Dante's 
son.* 

So Dante did not come to Bologna, but Mussato did. 
Del Virgilio himself saw the stately approach of the chief 
ambassadors, and in the glance of the eye, the movement of 
lip and hand, the power that was seated upon the features 
of one of the ambassadors, he recognized instinctively the 
great Mussato. Did he rush to meet him, proclaim himself 
as a brother scholar and poet, and claim his friendship ? 
The poor teacher, abashed in the presence of the great man 
of affairs, thought bitterly of his unpaid salary and his 
unfurnished larder, and not daring to speak a word, turned 
back, cursing his poverty. Had it been Dante, he would 
have felt himself on more equal terms. 

' For Another interpretation of the hint which we have here somewhat 
freely expanded, see our commentary on Carmen III., 88. 
*Cf. description of MSS. 
'ScboUum on Carmen VI., line 228. 
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As for Dante, we may take it that the news of his deaA 
reached Del Virgilio before he received any fall answer to 
his second poem. The laurel crown had been set upon the 
brow now cold, not in the presence of the applauding 
students of Bologna, not in the £Eur sheepfold of the re- 
pentant Florence, but in the place where the banished 
poet had eaten the salt bread and climbed the weary 
stair of exile 

Dante's answer, when it came, was a gracious poem, 
though curiously inferior to the first Eclogue; it is written 
without inspiration, and adds no important trait to our 
knowledge of the divine poet's character. Indeed, it does 
not announce itself as Dante's own work, but professes to 
be no more than an anonymous versification sent to Gio- 
vanni del Virgilio by its author (or authors, for it will 
be observed that the ambiguous first person plural is en^- 
ployed in the Epilogue) of an accoimt given by lolas (whom 
the scholiast identifies with Guido da Polenta) of a con- 
versation overheard by him between Dante and his Mends. 
We might be tempted to infer that Dante had talked over 
the reply that he intended to send to his Bolognese admirer, 
and had perhaps left some sort of first draft of it, but that 
the actually written poem is the result of a collaboration 
between Guido da Polenta and one or other of Dante's two 
sons. We know from Boccaccio's accoimt of the search 
for the closing cantos of the Paradiso that these same 
sons did not think it beyond their powers " to supplement 
the paternal work, as far as in them lay, that it might not 
remain imperfect," and, in the Eclogue itself, the passionate 
eulogies of Tityrus (whom we know to be Dante) on the 
lips of his friend would come rather strangely from the 
poet's own pen, but most fittingly from that of a son or 
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follower.^ On the other hand we must observe that the 
scholiast, from whom we learn that the poem was for- 
warded after Dante's death by his son, accepts Dante's 
authorship; and similarly both Boccaccio and Leonardo 
Bruni, when speaking of the Eclogues, show no hesitation in 
taking them both as Dante's own.* And the poem itself, 
while not perhaps in all respects a worthy companion of its 
predecessor, nevertheless has, on the whole, more vigour and 
felicitj of description and more dramatic power than would 
easily be obtained by a mere imitator, and considerably 
more than we should have expected, from what we know of 
their extant works, from Guido da Polenta or either 
Pietro or Jacopo Alighieri. Still, while convinced of the 
authenticity of the poem in so far as it is the answer which 
was sent to Del Virgilio, we have considerable hesitation in 
r^arding it unreservedly as Dante's in anything more than 
a secondary sense.' 

^It u hardly probable that it woald have seemed more pretamptnons to 
write an Edogae in his name than to complete the ParadMOt as we gather 
from Boooaodo ( Fito, § 14) that these yonng men onoe thought to do. In 
the verse of this second Eclogue we see a ourioos idiosyncrasy of Dante's 
Latin prosody exaggerated, the great Ucense in allowing a short yowel to 
count long in ecemtra. (H this there are five examples in Dante's fii;pt 
poem, and eight in the poem under discussion, which of course can be used 
as an argument either way. It is, perhaps, worth noting that while there 
are no paraUels between Dante's verses and Virgil's Eclogues in Dante's 
first poem, there are two in this second Eclogue. But for these and 
kindred matters see our commentary. Perhaps if Dante's sons had been 
able to write so good a Latin poem as this, it would not have needed an 
Apparition from the grave to convince them of their presumption in the 
ittatter of the PairadUo. 

* Boccaccio, Vita, § 10, "Dante composed iujo Eclogues," and Leonardo 
Bruni similarly, " he wrote certain Eclogues " ( Vita), 

'These words were akeady in type when we became acquainted with 
A. Belloni's excellent article in the Oiomaie Storico della Letteralura 
Itaiianoj XXIL, pp. 371-372. See our commentary on Carmen IIL, 88 ; of. 
«Iao Ga^Mury, Oedchichte der ludienisehen Literatur, Berlin, 1885, L, p. 522, 
snd H. Oelsner's English translation, London, 1901, pp. 398, 399. 

I 
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Y. DEL VIEGILIO ON DANTE. 

Before he had received this poem Del Yirgilio wrote an 
epitaph which was selected from many others to stand on 
Dante's tomb, had Guido da Polenta ever erected it. It is 
a good specimen of its class, elegant, compressed, dignified; 
and we note with a touch of pleased amusement that to 
Del Vii^gilio Dante's three great works are the Comedy, the 
JDe Monarchia, and the Edogue addressed to himself. 



VI. DEL VIEGILIO TO MUSSATO. 

The year of Dante's death was noteworthy in the 
annals of Bologna and in Del Virgilio's life. Amongst the 
students in the University was a certain Giacomo da 
Valenza, the distinguished charm of whose manners 
rendered him a general favourite, and who {come il piU 
delle volte aviene de' giovani, as Ghirardacci remarks) was 
more intent upon his pleasures than upon his learning. 
This young man fell desperately in love with Costanza, 
daughter of a Bolognese citizen named Franceschino 
de' Zagnoni, and niece or granddaughter of Giovanni 
Andrea, a famous Doctor of Laws; and, since he could 
make no impression upon her, he resolved with the aid 
of some of his "ultramontane" companions to carry her 
ofif by force. The plot was well laid, and would have 
been successful had not the friends of the father come 
to the rescue and beaten back the audacious students. 
Giacomo escaped to a place of temporary security, but 
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the vigilance of the PodestA of Bologna, Giostinello 
Tisnigaldi of Fermo, soon discovered his hiding place. 
Although no hann appears to have come to the young 
lady, the unhappy young man was publicly executed 
without mercy, to the universal indignation of his fellow- 
student&^ 

Now Bol(^na was a students' University, that is to 
say, the students organized and governed it, appointing 
and dismissing the professors, laying down the regulations 
for their conduct, and strictly prescribing their duties and 
their privil^e& But the Commonwealth of Bologna, 
recognizing both the glory and the profit that accrued to 
the city by the existence of the Studio in its midst, not 
only took a deep and friendly interest in the University, 
but contributed handsomely to the salaries of the pro- 
fessors. The students were fully aware of their power, 
and on this occasion a vast number of them determined on 
a secession. They swore a mighty oath that they would 
never return to Bologna, and, carrying ofif their professors 
with them, migrated in the mass to Siena. This was 
an exceedingly serious matter for Bologna, and it was 
evident to the authorities at once that steps must be taken 
to conciliate the outraged students. Deputations were 
appointed to discuss matters with them. Appeal was 
made to Pope John XXII., who was much interested in 
education, and a long list of conditions was submitted to the 
Commonwealth of Bologna, compliance with which would 
secure the formal removal of the students' ban. Some of 
these conditions are highly interesting. The detested 



^ We have f oUowed the aocoiint given in the two Bologneie ohroniolee in 
Moratori, R.I.8., XVllL ; OhiFardaooi givei a somewhat different venion 
of the 
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PodestJt Giustinello was publicly to express his regret for 
the undue severity of his sentence, and was to pay a fina 
All students who were not citizens of Bologna were to be 
exempt henceforth from his jurisdiction and to be under 
that of the Capitano del Popolo, if laymen, or the Arch- 
bishop, if clerics. The curious provision is added that no 
student accused of any ofience is, under any pretext what- 
ever, to be put to the torture except in the presence of 
two-thirds of the Anziani who shall then be in office, or 
of properly appointed deputies from the various districts of 
Bologna. Still more quaint is the requirement that Bologna 
shall bear the expense of a deputation to be appointed 
jointly by town and gown to approach John XXIL with a 
view to obtaining absolution for such students and pro- 
fessors as may break the oath they had sworn never to 
return to Bologna. A handsome increase in the salaries of 
the professors is to be secured, the l^al professors receiving 
particular consideration, but the professors of medicine and 
of the arts not being excluded.^ These terms were substim- 
tially accepted by the Commonwealth of Bologna, and the 
secession was formally at an end. But it is not easy 
to restore the staius qtu) ante bellum, and during the next 
succeeding months we find the public authorities of Bologna 
anxiously attempting to secure the services of illustrious 
professors, especially of law. Complaints are made of the 
persistent attempts of Siena to induce the seceded students 
and teachers to remain. Runaway professors, who had 
broken their contracts for the sake of higher emolument, 
are to be handed over by the cities to which they have 
gone, imder extradition clauses; and finally a number of 

^See Ohirardaod, H%$taria di Bologna^ VoL IL, iq[i. 6, 7. Bologna, 
1669. Of. oar note on Carmen VL, line 1. 
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reputable students and others present a memorial setting forth 
that there is only one professor of versification, poetry, and 
the great Latin authors (Viigil, Statins, Lucan, and '' Ovidius 
Major," Le, the Metamorphoses) left, and that he declares he 
is unable to continue to exercise his profession unless proper 
public provision is made for his maintenance. This pro- 
fessor is Giovanni del Yirgilio. Whether he had been one 
of the seceders to Siena or elsewhere, we have no means of 
determining. We know, indeed, that he had already been 
in the service of Bologna, and that his salary had not been 
paid with r^ularity.^ But this is alL The conditions of 
his present appointment are highly interesting. The said 
Master Johannes is to be held and bound in any year to 
lecture upon versification and poetry at the will of his 
hearers, and in any two years to lecture upon the four authors 
named above, and upon any other authors at the pleasure 
of his hearers, two in any year according to their choice. 
For this, the salary of the said Master Johannes from the 
Commune of Bologna is to be forty Bolognese lire annually.* 
And now we lose all certain trace of Del Yirgilio for 
several years. Bomeo dei Pepoli, il grande ricco luymo, as 
Yillani calls him, had by means of his extraordinary wealth 
gradually risen from a mere private citizen to be virtually 
dictator of Bologna, and was evidently aiming at playing 
the same part in his city that Jacopo da Carrara had 
just played at Padua. He was a good friend to the 
University, and had tried, in vain, to save the life of the 
unhappy Giacomo da Yalenza in 1321.^ But in the latter 

iOanii€f»VL, line 146. 

* Dooomeot giron in Maorl-Lfeone, op. at., p. 60. 

' Matteo del Oriflbni, Memoriale Hitiorieum de Sebua Bcnonientiwm^ 
in Mnratori, B.I,8., XVllL, 140. 
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part of the same year the nobles and people rose against 
him, exasperated at the arbitrary measures adopted by the 
new Podestk, Albicello de' Buondelmonti, a young Florentine 
and Bomeo's creature ; and he was expelled from the city 
together with his sons and the Podest^^ In 1322 Eomeo 
was organizing an attempt to re-establish himself in Bologna^ 
and collecting forces at Cesena; in 1321, and more 
especially in 1322, there were laige numbers of persons 
exiled from Bologna, some in connection with this affair and 
some for other causes. The author of the note at the end 
of the Naples MS. tells us that Del Yirgilio *' lectured at 
Bologna, Padua, and at Faenza, at the time when the 
Ghibelline party was exiled from Bologna; for he was a 
perfect Ghibelline, as was Dante himself." Now, strictly 
speaking, these exiles from Bologna in 1321 and 1322 
were not Ghibellines at all; Bomeo dei Pepoli appears to 
have been a strenuous Guelf. Nevertheless the note may be 
substantially accurate, for it is not difficult to gather that at 
this period of Italian history the names of Guelf and Ghibel- 
line had ceased to have any real significance. Any city in 
which the Guelf party had gained a definitive triumph in 
former times, and which was therefore officially Guelf, was in 
the habit of branding any defeated and ejected opposition 
with the title of " Ghibelline," as a fit term of opprobrium 
for those who sought ''to embarrass the government" There 
might at any time be this colour for the accusation, that the 
ejected party might form a combination with any other 
group of opponents of the established authorities, and 



' Taddeo Pepoli, Romeo'a son, ultimately became Lord of Bologna 
in 1337, and held it for ten years. He was an enlightened mler. See 
N. Rodolioo, Dol Comunt alia Signoria ; aaggkf md govemo di Taddeo 
Pepoli in Bologna, Bologna, 1898. 
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amongst these might as likely as not be the remnants of 
the old Ohibelline party.^ And in this case we find, a 
little later, that the adherents of Pepoli and the other 
Ghielf exiles from Bologna actually fought against their 
native dty in the ranks of Passerine of Mantua, who was 
of course a Ohibelline of the deepest dya' Thus our 
commentator's declaration that Del Yirgilio was a '' perfect 
Ohibelline," and suffered with the other Ohibelline exiles, 
very probably means that he sided with Bomeo dei Pepoli, 
and possibly that he was one of the exiles in 1322. 

However that may be, it is certain that Del Yirgilio had 
been long enough in Cesena to be r^arded as one of the 
local worthies in 1324.' Here we find him at this date 
still longing for recognition as a poet, still longing for 
intimacy with Mussato, still cherishing and honouring the 
memory of Dante. 

^ Thos in Florence the Whites, who were reaUy the heirs of the Onelf 
policy, were, and still are, spoken of as " inclining to Ohibellinism," and 
their temporary alliance with the old Ohibelline nobles gave colonr to the 
accusation. Half a century later we find a striking decree of 1364, by 
which it is enscted that any one who appeals to the Pope or his legate or the 
Cardinals shaU be declared a Ohibelline (Capponi, Storia della lUpubbliea 
di Firenze, Florence, 1888, VoL I. , p. 314, and note). The Pope being for the 
moment the chief object of the suspicion or dread of the Florentines, who 
were Onelfs, it foUowed that their opponents, including the Pope, were 
Ohibellinee. (Cf. Mussato's Post Hemicwn^ Bk. IL, where he calls the 
democratic revolutionists '* Ohibellines" ; see p. 24.) 

* Matteo de' OrifFoni {op. eU. 142), speaking of the mingled host that 
under Passerine of Mantua defeated the Bolognese Ouelfs under Malates- 
tino in 1325, says that the former was ** cum omnibus expulsis de Bononia 
tarn ScaechenaibuB [i.e. adherents of Pepoli] quam etiam OMbeUinia expuUia 
de Bcncnia, de Florentia, et de Lombardia." 

* There is no foundation for the statement, sometimes made, that Del 
Virgilio had an appointment at Bologna in 1324. Faenza, in the note on 
the Naples MS., may be a mistake for Cesena. It is worthy of note that 
in 1323, in consequence of another town and gown trouble, the Bolognese 
Studio had migrated to Imola. 
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At this period Cesena was in the hands of the Malatesta 
of Rimini, and was ruled by the younger Malatestino, Gtiido 
Novello's son-in-law. But the affairs of the city were 
practically conducted by two powerful citizens, prot^^ of 
the Malatesta and allies of Malatestino, Binaldo de' Cinci 
and Ghello da Calisidio, who, in 1321, had expelled their 
enemies from the city and destroyed their houses. In 1324 
high festival was held at Rimini, when Malatestino was 
knighted with others of his house, and with him Rinaldo 
and Ghello. From the great castle which he was 
building at Brettinoro, the Count of Romagna himself, 
Aimerico of Castel Lucio (who was now Archbishop of 
Ravenna as well), came to be the guest of the Malaoesta on 
this occasion. 

We have already met Rinaldo as Podestii. of Padua during 
a disastrous period in the latter part of this year, and we 
learn that he there formed the acquaintance of Mussato. 
He had conversed with him on the merits of Del Yiigilio, 
to whom he was united by ties of intimate friendship; and 
Mussato, we learn, had expressed (whether out of politeness 
or in sincerity) a highly favourable opinion of his poems 
and of his claim to the coveted laurel crown. So Rinaldo 
earnestly exhorted Del Yirgilio to open a poetic corre- 
spondence with Mussato, which was just what he longed to 
do. Accordingly he addressed to him the most considerable 
poem which we possess from his hand. Again he chose 
the form of an Eclogue, with a tender reference to Dante, 
and it is from this poem that we learn the details already 
given as to the occasion on which Del Yirgilio saw Mussato 
in Bologna and dared not to address him. Now, under the 
formal sponsorship of Rinaldo, he would venture at last to 
address the great poet and statesman in the hope of winning 
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an answer from him now, and, if fortune favoured, one day 
meeting him face to face. 

His poem was completed, and we can fix its date with 
fair precision. Binaldo's term of office as Podestii of Padua 
extended from June to December in the year 1324, 
and the poem obviously was not written till after his 
return to Cesena; but it was written while Mussato was 
still a prosperous man, or at any rate before the news of 
his £Edl had reached Cesena, and that fall took place in 
September 1325, after the poem had been written, but 
before it had been despatched. When the news came, Del 
Virgilio may well have thought the moment inauspicious for 
introducing himself and his pastoral strains to Mussato. 
Besides the revolutions in the Italian cities were so rapid 
and frequent, and the alternations in the fate of individuals 
so constant, that in spite of the present eclipse of Mussato's 
fortunes, Del Virgilio probably still r^arded him with 
awe as a great man of affairs, whom even yet he hardly 
dared to approach. And before he had any reason to 
think that Mussato's position was permanently changed, 
another cause of delay arose. Del Yiigilio's friend, Einaldo, 
fell a victim to the ambitions which corrupted so many 
Italian hearts. 

Malatestino had been badly defeated by Passerino of 
Mantua in 1325, when leading the Bolognese Guelfs, and 
was now too much occupied in the sanguinary family feuds 
characteristic of the House of Malatesta to pay attention to 
Cesena, where Binaldo and Ghello thus held undisputed 
sway. Binaldo saw the field clear. No longer alternating 
literary distractions with the public duties of a patriotic 
citizen, he b^an to be puffed up by his own authority and 
influence, and ** to despise the Muses and all else." In 1326, 
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with the aid of Bamberto Malatesta (the deadly foe of 
Malatestino^), he seized his colleague Ghello and kept him 
buried in a dungeon, so that eveiyone believed that he had 
slain him, and made himself Captain of the City, expelling 
the magnates and others who offeied an obstacle. TJiged 
now by his fears as well as by his ambitions, he ran the 
usual course of tyranny, and Del Virgilio in indignant 
suspense waited to see vengeance fall on his former Mend, 
and was ashamed of approaching so noble and disinterested 
a patriot as Mussato under the sponsorship of one who had 
turned out to be a ruthless tyrant. He had not long to 
wait. Rinaldo's growing apprehensions uxged him to the 
final step of tyranny-the securing of an alien soldiery. 
He entered into negotiations with the Archbishop, Count 
Aimerico, the wielder of the ecclesiastical powers. But 
when the soldiery under the Count's nephew approached the 
city, Binaldo's heart failed him. He shrank from appearing 
openly as the enslaver rather than the magistrate of his 
city; or perhaps he had reason to doubt his power of 
employing the soldiers for his own ends. At any rate he 
hesitated and temporized till it was too late for him to take 
either course. He was seized by the papal officers and sent 
off to Aimerico at Brettinoro as a prisoner, while the soldiers 
entered the city, and were received with enthusiasm by the 
people and with shouts of Viva U Popolo. Thus Cesena 
became temporarily a part of the Papal States, and in the 
following year Aimerico himself took up his residence 
there. In the meanwhile Ghello was discovered in his 
dungeon and restored to his country, and Binaldo, with 
a heavy list of accusations brought against him, was 

' See note on Carmen VI., line 72. 
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condemned to death, and beheaded, March 1327, in the 
Castle of Brettinoro.^ 

Binaldo, then, had fallen, and Del Yirgilio need no longer 
be ashamed of his friendship with him in his better days. 
Mnssato's banishment to Chioggia was stretching into years 
vrith no prospect of a return, and at last Del Yirgilio 
despatched his poem. 

And here we lose sight of Del Yirgilio. We learn from 
the scholia written daring the life of Solando da Piazzola ^ 
that Del Yirgilio never earned the coveted crown. He was 
already gathered to his fathers when the scholiast annotated 
his poems. 

Our own investigation of his works, begun solely for 
Dante's sake, has more and more quickened our desire to 
render a tribute of affectionate gratitude to the gentle and 
upright spirit of the forgotten scholar and poet, the friend 
who tried to cheer with his rustic pipe the exiles at Bavenna 
and at Chioggia. May this work in some humble sense 
help to secure him his poetic crown ! 



YII.-X. PROFESSORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

In his correspondence with Dante and with Mussato, Del 
Yirgilio assumes the humble attitude of a disciple or 

^Annalu CcuenaUa, in Mnrfttori, R.I.S., XIV., 1145-46. Rinaldo's 
brief tyranny had only lasted from Jane 20th to July 12th, on which 
latter day the papalini entered the city. We hear again of GheUo in 
September, 1333, when he raised a sacceasfal revolt of the people of 
Cnena against the Papal forces after the defeat of Cardinal Bertrando 
del Poggetto. 

* Note on CenTnen VI., line 210. 
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admirer. We have now to see him deferentdally approached 
by men who looked up to him as an oracle and desired to 
profit by his learning. 

The name of the first correspondent is unknown. Macri- 
Leone has ably expounded the significance of his communi- 
cation. He had got hold of a Yirgilian cento, whic^ 
constituted the second book of an anonymous {acqphodus) 
work, and he sent it to Del Viigilio, with a request that 
he would assign the fragments out of which the patchwork 
was composed to their proper places in Virgil's works. The 
last line of his address and the tone of Del Yii^gilio's 
answer suggest that the subject of the cento was unworthy.^ 
Giovanni represents the Muses as throwing him into a 
trance and commissioning him with the task of restoring 
the fragments to their true places and clothing the poet 
once more in his unmutilated robe. Let them consider if 
they have any further and weightier commission for him ; 
meanwhile he will open the treasure-house of YirgiL 

The second correspondent is one Yacchetta, who addresses 
to Del Yirgilio a few verses, in which he plays elaborately 
upon his own and his correspondent's names, and expresses 
his admiration of Del Yirgilio and his desire to hear him 
expound the poet from whom he drew his cognomen. The 
professor adopts his correspondent's allusive style, and ex- 
presses his hope that they may become acquainted, and 
that he may have the pleasure of seeing him at his lectures. 
From the first two lines of Del Yirgilio's reply, Macrl-Leone 
rightly deduced that Yacchetta was a physician. The 
acuteness of this conjecture is the more noteworthy as Maori- 
Leone himself failed to decipher the word {i^f^eoies), which 

^ CL § 10 of the celebrated Virgilian cento by Aoaonitu. 
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oondusiyely confinns it. It is unfortunate that this critic's 
reproduction of these trifles^ is extremely incorrect In one 
case he has omitted two half lines. 



XI. FRAGMENT OF A NARRATIVE POEM. 

There is yet one more poem of Del Yirgilio's extant. It 
is a fragment, as is shown not only by the character of the 
lines themselves, but by the indication added by Boccaccio 
at the end of his copy that more verses followed. The 
fragment tells its own tala We may take it to have 
framed a part of a considerable narrative poem, and may 
farther assume that Boccaccio thought it a favourable 
specimen of Del Yirgilio's poetry. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

There are two other Eclogues in the same Laurentian 
MS. which are assigned by Bandini to Giovanni del Yirgilio; 
the one, which he calls Cecchnis, beginning : 

^ Postquam fata smunt armis f urialibos omnem " ; 

and the other, which is entitled Faunus, beginning : 

<< Tempos erat placidom, Zephyrus quo missus ab antro."* 

But later scholars have disputed his reading of the obli- 
terated headings, and find that not " Johannes de Cesena " 

1 Op. ciLf pp. 68-70. 

^CcUalogua Codicwn LaHnorum, Florence, 1774-78, Tom. IL, p. 23. 
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bat ** Johannes de Certaldo/' that is Boccaccio himself^ is 
the author of both these poems. The former poem was 
printed by Attilio Hortis, who was the first to point out the 
error into which Bandini had fallen ; ^ the latter has been 
edited and expounded by M. Hauvette,^ and appears to be 
nothing else but an earlier version of the poem entitled 
Faunus, which is the third of the sixteen Eclogues of 
Boccaccio's BiLcolioon. 

In any case it is quite certain from their style and 
latinity that the poems in question could not possibly 
be Del Yirgilio's. They have no claim to a place in this 
work, therefore; but nevertheless the ''Postquam feita 
sinunt," which is addressed to one Cecco di Mileto of 
Forli, and . Cecco's reply (banning '' Jam medium lucis 
contingeret lumine fulvo *'), which immediately follows, have 
a certain interest for us on account of the number of direct 
reminiscences of Dante's and Del Yirgilio's Eclogues which 
they contain. Cecco's style seems to be closely studied on 
these models, and reminds us especially of Del Yirgilio's 
writing.^ Boccaccio (if indeed the poem is his) can hardly 
be said to have formed a style at all at this period, and his 
latinity is full of the grossest italicisms; the supposition, 
therefore, that the "Postquam fata sinunt" is an early 



^Shidi nelle opert UUme del Boccaccio, Trieste, 1879, pp. 309-311, 
351,352. 

*Op.ciL, pp. 139-145. 

*Ceooo di Mileto, or Cecoo del Roid of Forli, was the friend of botii 
Boocaodo and Petrarch. He was the secretary of Francesco dagli 
Ordellaffi, Lord of Forli (a younger brother of the Cecoo degli Ordellaffi 
of Dante's days, who had died in 1331), the ** Faunas*' of Boccaccio's 
Eclogue. There is an account of him in Baldelli, Bime di Mester 
Oiotfanni Boccaccio, livomo, 1802, p. 188; and his Eclogues, two in 
number, are printed in Volume VL of the Ocmnina lUustrium Poetatum 
Italorum, 
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work, written before Boccaccio had come under the literary 
influence of Petrarch, seems to be amply justified. We are 
thus led to the interesting conclusion that Dante's bucolic 
response to Del Yirgilio gave rise : 

(1) To the adoption of the bucolic style by Del 
Yirgilio himself; 

(2) To the pastorals of Cecco, who may be regarded as 
standing in the direct line of the Dante and Del Yirgilio 
bucolic tradition, and who, as a native of Forli, may well 
have come under the direct influence of Del Yiigilio at 
Cesena; 

(3) As having given Boccaccio his first idea of suitable 
material for bucolic poetiy, and furnished him with a store 
of " taga" 

But at this point the tradition is brusquely cut ofif by 
Petrarch; and, when Boccaccio comes under his influence, 
the pastoral writers whom he had so carefully transcribed 
and , studied hitherto become from the literary point of 
view so many igncbiles, to be neglected by men of taste 
who will pass straight from Yirgil to Petrarch.^ 

^See our oommentary on Carmen YI., line 9. 
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CEinOAL TEXT OF THE POEHO REMAINS OF 

GIOVANNI DEL VIRGILIO, AND OF DANTE 

ALIGHIERI'S LATIN ECLOGUES. 



MSS. 

Ml. Medioao-LaurentiMi, xxiz. 8. 
Uf. Medicao-Lanrentiui, zxzix. 26. 
P. Pftlatiike, S198. 
o. Oeroliunini, x. 16. 
s. BBtensUn, Lftt. 676. 

Onlj the re*diiigi that differ from the reading of the text «re dted. 
Merely orthographioU differenoes are not noted onleee thej throw lif^t on 
the origin of other Tariantt or on the relations of the BfSS. to each other. 
Conjeekiral emendatiom in the text, for wliioh there is no MS. anthority, 
are indioated by ipeeial type. 

For a deeoription of the MSS. and an attempt to determine their relatione, 
pp. 968-28S. 
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I. Giovanni del Vii^ilio 

Argumbnt. — Honour to Dante's attempt to sweeten the bitter 
waters of Italian life by his sacred song of the Three Realms (1-5X 
but whj persist in turning away from students and addressing the 
common herd, incapable of understanding such themes but capable of 
▼ulgarising them? (6-13). To plead that his poem \& in truth ad- 
dressed to students is to stand self -condemned for writing it in the 
vernacular, in which there are no fixed literary forms, and which none 
of the great poets has ever employed (14-20). Instead of addressing a 
thankless public and insulting the Muses to boot, let him enshrine in 

«choUa, p. 287. Pieridum vox alma, novis qui cantibus orbem 
mulces letifluum, vitali tollere ramo 
dum cupis evolvens triplicis confinia sortis 
indita pro mentis animarum, sontibus Orcum, 
astripetis Lethen, epiphcBbia regna beatis; [5] 

tanta quid heu semper jactabis seria vulgo, 
et nos pallentes nihil ex te vate legemus? 
Ante quidem cythara pandum delphina movebis, 
Davus et ambiguas Sphingos problemata solvet, 
Tartareum prsdceps quam gens idiota figuret [10] 

et secreta poli vix exspherata Platoni: 
quae tamen in triviis nunquam digesta coaxat 
comicomus nebulo qui Flaccum pelleret orbe. 

'Non loquor his, immo studio callentibus,' inquia 

Carmine sed laico! derus vulgaria temnit [15] 

etsi non varient, quum sint idiomata mille; 

N,B. — ^The critioal notes only mention readrngs that depart from the 
text adopted. MSS. not mentioned present the reading of the text. 
Thus, for example, in i. 4, MjPB read indUa^ and in iiL 89, ■ reads 
portahor* 
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to Dante Alighieri 

▼ene some one or all of the great events that are even now occurring, 
in a tongue that will spread his fame over all the world (21-34) ; in 
earnest of which he, Giovanni, prays to be privileged to set the laurel 
crown upon his brows (35-40). What power might not his words have 
to heal the wounds of Italy ? And who will dare to speak the word 
if he is silent ? (41-46). Let Dante grant his humble admirer's prayer ; 
or if not that, at least let him fulfil his half promise of writing him a 
poetic epistle (47-51). 



Sacred voice of the Pierides who with unwonted songs commentary. 
dost sweeten the stagnant world, as with life-giving 
branch thou longest to upraise it, unfolding the regTons of 
threefold fate assigned according to deserts of souls, Orcus 
to the guilty, Lethe to them that seek the stars, the 5 
realms above the sun to the blest; such weighty themes 
why wilt thou still cast to the vulgar, while we pale 
students shall read nought from thee as bard? Sooner 
shalt thou stir the curving dolphin with the harp, and 
Davus solve the riddles of equivocating Sphinx, than that 10 
unlettered folk shall figure the precipice of Tartarus and 
secrets of the pole scarce unsphered by Plato. Yet these 
are the very themes which are croaked forth, all undigested, 
at street comers by some buffoon with comic actor's shock 
of hair who would have driven Flaccus from the world. 
' Not to such I speak but rather to those skilled in study/ 15 
thou sayst. Ay, but in laic verse! Clerks scorn the 
vernaculars, even though they varied not, whereas there 

MSS. MiPGE.-^. Q^tndUci, 5. T,aatup€tis, 6. x appears once to have 
had a variant here, but now reads quid heu with the rest. S. M} tnovebis 
corrected to movebit. 11. o omits this line ; m, vim ut tperata jduUmi, 
12. o, tanquam. 13. o, eomicotw (?). 16. o, variet, also idhmcUe, 
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sehoHa, p. M. pneterea nullus quos inter es agmine sextus 
nee quern consequeiis csbIo sermone forensi 
ddscripsit; quare censor liberrime vatum 
fabor si fandi paulum concedis habenas: [20] 

Nee margaritas pro%a prodigus apris 
nec preme castalias indigna veste sorores; 
at precor ora cie qose te distinguere possint, 
carmine vatisono sorti communis utrique. 
Et jam multa tuis luoem narratibus orant. [25] 

Die age quo petiit Jovis armiger astra volatu, 
die age quos Hores qu» liUa fregit arator, 
die Phrygios damas laceratos dente molosso, 
die Ligurum montes et classes ParthenopsBas, 
carmine quo possis AlcidsB tangere Qades [30] 

et quo te refluus relegens mirabitur Ister 
et Pharos et quondam regnum te noseet £liss». 
Si te fama juvat parvo te limite septum 
non eontentus eris, nee vulgo judiee tolli. 

En ego jam primus si dignum duxeris esse [35] 

elericus Aonidum vocalis vema Maronis 
promere gymnaaiis te deleetabor ovantum, 
inelita Peneis redolentem tempora sertis; 
ut prsefectus equo sibi plaudit preco sonorus 
festa trophoea ducis populo prsBtendere laato. [40] 

Jam mihi bellisonis horrent elangoribus aures: 
quid pater Apenninus hiat? quid concitat sequor 
Tirrhenum Nereus? quid Mars infrendit utroque? 
Tange eheljm, tantos hominum compesce labores. 
Ni eanis hsac, alios a te pendendo poeta, [45] 

omnibus ut solus dieas indieta manebunt. 

MSS. M|POK. — 17. F omits vnJter, 19. b, tiare. 20. b appar«itly had 
onoe a variant, bat now reads fa,nd% with the rest. 22. M|, wofrtifrt^ oor- 
reoted to wnrtM* 23. a, waxit, 25. o, tiMto. pe, rwrnrnt^hw, 26. M^ 
vototo, corrected to wMi^ b omits this line. 27. o, cralor. 28. Mj has a 
marginal note (in the* original hand), alUer Urga ; am, terffa ; Mj, melosBO. 
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are a thousand idioms. Besides, not one of those amongst Gommentarj. 
whom thou makest a sixth in the band, nor him whom 
thou art following to heaven wrote in the language of the 
market-place. Wherefore, thou freest critic of ^he bards, 
I too will speak if thou yield the reins of speech a moment : ^ 
Cast not in prodigality thy pearls before the swine, nor 
load the Castalian sisters with a garb unworthy of them ; 
but I pray thee summon utterance which may out-single thee, 
with bard-like song common to either lot. And even now 
many themes implore the light from thy discourse. Come 25 
tell thou what the flight wherein the bearer of Jove's weapons 
sought the stars ; come tell what were the flowers, what 
the lilies, that the Ploughman crushed ; tell of the Phrygian 
does torn by the stag-hound's tooth ; tell of the mountains 
of Liguria and the Farthenopsean fleets, in verse whereby 
thou mayst reach the Alceian's Gades and whereby Ister 30 
may flow back and read and wonder at thee, and Pharos 
and once Elissa's realm may know thee. If fame delight 
thee thou wilt not accept to be hedged in narrow 
confine, nor to be extolled by the judgment of the common 
folk. Lo I, taking the lead if thou deem me worthy, 35 
clerk of the Aonides, vocal attendant upon Maro, shall 
rejoice to present thee to the applauding schools, thine 
illustrious temples redolent with Peneian garlands; even 
as the herald mounted on his steed exults to proclaim, with 
ringing voice, to the rejoicing people the festal triumphs 40 
of the Qeneral. E'en now my ears are shuddering with 
warlike clang. For what is Father Apennine agape? 
Wherefore stirs Nereus the Tyrrhenian sea? Wherefore 
doth Mars champ upon either side? Touch thou the 
' shell, allay these mighty toils of men. If thou sing not 
these themes, but keepest all other poets in suspense, they 45 
will be left untold by all that thou alone mayst tell. 

28. MjP, pouikonopeas, oorreoted in p to parihenwpuu, 35. p, prtmtim. 36. 
o omits this line. 3S. Mj, the I of indUa is written by a later hand over an 
erasore. 39. o, pr^tetum, 46. Mj, a is corrected to ad (by the original 
hand ?) ; pox, fid, s, pemUndt, 46. g, indocta. 
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Hchoiia. p. 2M. Si tamen Eridani mihi spem mediamne dedisti 
quod visare notis me dignareris amicis, 
nee piget enerves nomeroB legisse priorem 
quos strepit arguto temerarius anser olori, [50] 

respondere veils aut solvere vota magister. 

MSS. MiPOB. — 47. M|, mediainne ; p, fn«d»aftiie, with an m written otot 
the first n ; o, mediane ; b, mediam ne. 48. ob, tm$. 
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But if, — O thou who art embraced on either side byo»wM«*wT, 
Eridanus' stream, — thou didst erst give me hope that thou 
wouldst deign to visit me with friendly script, and if thou 
art not galled to have first read the feeble numbers which 
in temerity the goose is cackling at the clear-toned 
swan, graciously answer me or grant my wish, O master. 50 
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II. Dante Alighieri to Giovanni 



Aroumkht — Dante in elaborate pastoral cipher tells how he 
conversing with one of the unlearned upon whom his friend 
him of wasting himself when he received his letter, and was questioned 
about it by his companion (1-6X He answered that the letter moved 
in lofty regions where del Virgilio was at home, but in whidi his 
questioner was a stranger (7-23). In answer to his further impcMr- 
tunity he explained the purport of del Virgilio's invitation (24-83X i^nd 

ohoUa, p. S9L Vidlmus in nigris albo patiente lituris 
Pierio demolsa dnu modulamina nobis. 

Forte recensentes pastas de more capellas 
tunc ego sub quercu mens et MeUbceus eramus: 
ille quidem (cupiebat enim consciscere cantum) [5] 

*Tityre quid Mopsus, quid vxdt? edissere' dixit. 

Bidebam Mopse; magis et magis ille premebat. 
Victus ajnore sui, posito vix denique risu, 
'Stulte quid insanis?' inquam, 'tua cura capellaB 
te potius poscunt, quamquam mala cenula turbet. [10] 
Pascua sunt ignota tibi, qusB Menalus alto 
vertice declivi celator soils inumbrat, 
herbarum vario florumque impicta colore. 
Circuit h88C humiUs et tectus fronde saligna 
perpetuis undis a summo margine ripas [15] 

rorans alveolus, qui quas mons desuper edit 
sponte viam qua mitis erat se fecit aquarum. 
Mopsus in his dum lenta boves per gramina ludunt 
contemplatur ovans hominum superumque labores: 
inde per inflatos calamos interna redudit [ao] 

M8S. MiMsPOB.— 6. B, eofweiatere. 7. M|, magU. 9. o omits eua euro 
eapeUa, 10. o omits U potttif pagemt. 13. In M| the yue of Jhntmqu 
has heen touched hj a later hand ; o reads/omm impicia eoU/rum^ oorrected 
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del Virgilio. Dante's Eclogue I. 

in answer to the other's question told why he most decline it (34-41) ; 
and revealed his hope that when he had completed the Paradise he 
might receive the crown in Florence— if del Virgilio would not protest 
(42-55). How then to win him to better thoughts as to Italian 
Terse? (56-57). How but by sending him ten Cantos of the Paraduo 
to read ! (58-64). Such his discourse with lus friend, in the inter- 
TalB of work as they awaited their humble meal (65-68). 

We saw in letters black, supported by the white, the commentary, 
modulations milked for us from the Pierian breast. As ^ 
chanced, beneath an oak I and my Melibceus stood, count- 
ing as is our wont our full-fed goats. Longing to share 
my knowledge of the song, 'Tell me, Tityrus/ he cried, 5 
* what is it Mopsus wills, what is it ? ' I only smiled, • 
Mopsus, while he more and more pressed me ; till overcome 
by lov6 of him, at last with smile still scarce suppressed, 
I cried, 'Ah fool, what madness this? Thee rather do 
the goats demand, that are thy care ; although thy sorry 
meal distract thy thoughts. Pastures there are imknown lo 
to thee, which Msenalus, darkening the declining sun with 
lofty peak, overshadows; painted with varying tint of 
grasses and of flowers. C!ircles round these a modest 
stream bed, sheltered with willow-leaves, bedewing its banks 
from its brimming margin with ripples never-failing; 15 
softly and spontaneously making itself the track of 
the waters that the mount stretching above pours 
forth. Amid such scenes doth Mopsus, while his 
kine sport on the waving grass, triumphantly survey 
the toils of men and gods; then doth he open out 
his inward joy through breathing reeds, until the very 20 



to cohrt. 15. o, ptrpeiutia ; M| widi, with $ added hy a later hand. 
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Scholia, p. »2. gaudia, sic ut dulce melos armenta seqaantor 
placatique ruant campis de monte leones, 
et refloant iindsB frondes et Mssnala nutent.' 

'Tityre' tunc, *si Mopsus' ait 'decantat in herbis 
ignotis ignota tamen saa carmina possum [25] 

te monstrante meis vagulis prodiscere capris.' 

Hie ego quid poteram quum sic instaret anhelus? 
'Montibus Aoniis Mopsus Melibcee quotannis 
dum satagunt alii causarum jura doceri 
se dedit et sacri nemoris perpalluit umbra, [30] 

vatificis prolutus aquis et lacte canoro 
viscera plena ferens et plenus adusque palatum 
me vocat ad frondes versa Peneide cretas/ 

'Quid facies?' Meliboeus ait, 'tu tempora lauro 
semper inomata per pascua pastor habebis?' [35] 

'O Meliboee, decus vatum quoque nomen in auras 
fluxit; et insomnem vix Mopsum Musa peregit,' 
• retuleram, cum sic dedit indignatio vocem 
'Quantos balatus colles et prata sonabimt 
si viridante coma fidibus pseana debo 1 [40] 

— Sed timeam saltus et rura ignara deorum. 
Nonne triumphales melius pexare capillos 
et patrio redeam si quando abscondere canos 
fronde sub inserta solitum flavescere Samo?' 

nie ' Quis hoc dubitet ? propter quod respice tempus [45] 
Tityre quam velox ; nam jam senuere capellsB 
quas concepturis dedimus nos matribus hircos.' 

Tunc ego *Cum mundi circumflua corpora cantu 
astricoUdque meo velut infera regna patebunt 
devindre caput hedera lauroque juvabit, [50] 

concedat Mopsus.' 

'Mopsus' tunc ille 'quid?* inquit. 

MSS. MiM^POB. — 22. o, ruunt, o, emotUe; s, e numU, 23. gb, mon^; i, 
mittenL 24. s, herbcu, 25. P, ignotis tamen ignota poMtim sua cormtna ; 
OK, possim, 26. o, vagus; P, perdiscere; o, prodisere; B, prodiusrt, 
81. o, perlotus ; B, prolotus, 37. m^, in sonem; m^ insonem, oorreoted to 
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herds foUow the dulcet strain ; lions rush down, appeased, cJj> ^^^^ 
from mount to field ; the streams turn back, and Maanalus ^^• 
down bends his foliage/ ' But Tityrus/ said he, * though 
Mopsus sings in pastures all unknown, yet, wouldst 
thou show the way, his unknown songs I still may 2$ 
Jeam in behoof of my truant goats!' What could I 
\d on this, when he so breathlessly insisted ? ' Meliboeus, 
\lst others busy them with learning laws for pleading, 
^ after year hath Mopsus given him to the Aonian 
\ and hath grown all pale under the shadow of its 30 
"^rove. Drenched with the bard-making waters, his 
full of the milk of song, full even to the palate — 
.ammons me to receive the leases that sprang forth 
-/hen the Pen^id was transformed.' /* What wilt thou do ? * 
saith Melibceus, 'wilt thou forever wear thy temples 
unadorned with laurel, a shepherd on the pasture lands ? ' 35 
'O Melibceus, the glory, nay the very name of bard has 
vanished into air. The muse hath taxed her power to 
give us vigil-keeping Mopsus,' I had replied, when thus 
did indignation give me voice : ' What were the bleatings 
to which hills and pastures would echo, were I to raise the 
psean on my lyre, with locks entwined with green ! — But 40 
let me dread the groves and country-sides that biow not the 
gods. Were it not better done to trim my locks in triumph, 
and that I, who erst was auburn, should hide them, hoary 
now, under the twined leaves when, if so be, I come again 
to my ancestral Samus?' And he: 'Who should doubt 
that ? But, Tityrus, see how swift time passes by ! Already 45 
the goats grow old, to whose mothers, ere they conceived 
them, we united the he-goats.' Then I : * When the bodies 
that flow round the world, and they that dwell among the 
stars, shall be shown forth in my song, even as the lower 
realms, then shall I joy to bind my brow with ivy and 50 
with laurel, if Mopsus will allow.' * Why, what of Mopsus V 

MMonwiem; p, tyMmem ; o, mmndtm ; B, tiMoniiem. 3S. p, wyniwm. 43. os, 
primo [?]. 46. B, whwtrt, 4tl, o, comotptivw. 49. o, tutrMlMqyut, 60. M|» 
divmcere, 51. o, iUi. 
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Scholia, p. ttt. 'Comica nonne vides ipsum reprehendere verba, 
turn quia femineo resonant ut trita labello 
turn quia Castalias pudet aooeptare sorores?' 
Ipse ego respond! ; versus iterumque relegi [55] 

Mopse tuos. 

Tunc ille humeros oontraxit, et ' Ergo 
quid faciemus' ait 'Mopsum revocare volentes?' 
'Est mecum quam noscis ovis gratissima' dixi, 
ubera vix quffi ferre potest, tarn lactis abundana 
Eupe 8ub ingenti carptas modo raminat herbaa [60) 

Nulli juncta gregi nuUis assuetaque caulis 
sponte venire solet nunquam vi poscere mulctram. 
Hanc ego prsestolor manibus mulgere paratus; 
hac implebo decern missurus vascula Mopso. 
Tu tamen interdum capros meditere petulcos [65] 

et duns crustis discas infigere dentea' 

Talia sub quercu Meliboeus et ipse canebam J 

parva tabernacula nobis dum farra coquebant. I 

MSS. MiM,POB.— 52. p, rtprthandert; B, imprendere, 58. M^, Tkmc, 
corrected to turn. Mj, uUriia ; ii„ attrita ; s, tU tuta [?]. * 54. m^ 
norore, corrected to eorores. 56. as, omit tunc, 57. o, voientem^ 
corrected to volentes, 58. ob, est mihi, 59. k omits qua, 60. m^, cartas, 
with a p written above the line by another hand, and marked for I 
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he replied. 'Seest thou not how he blames the words of oommenury, 

-* p. 228. 

Cromed J, in that they sound all trite on women's lips, and 
the Castalian sisters think scorn to accept them ? ' So did 
I ans^wer him ; and once again I read thy verses, Mopsus. 55 
Whereon he shrugged his shoulders and replied: 'What 
then to do, would we win Mopsus to our side ? ' 'I have,' 
said I, 'one sheep, thou knowest, most loved; so full of 
milk she scarce may bear her udders ; even now under a 
mighty rock she chews the late-cropped grass; associate 60 
iieith no flock, familiar with no pen ; of her own will she 
ever comes, ne'er must be driven to the milking-paiL Her 
do I think to milk with ready hands; from her ten 
measures will I fill and send to Mopsus. Do thou mean- 
while think on thy wanton goats, and learn to ply thy 65 
teeth on stubborn crusts.' 



Such strains under an oak did I and Melibceus sing, the 
whilst our little hut was cooking our barley. 

iiia«rtion; ob, caputs, 61. o omits qut, 63. M,, prestohr ei mamiStmB, 
6&. o iqyparently had petuioe ; a oorreotor added coa, making pehdoacoBt 
and then oroflsed ont the oae instead of only the oa, thus leaving pehUaa 
after alL 66. o omits this line; b, if\fingere. 68. qe, dvm nobis; b, 
coqwebcU. 
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III. Giovanni del Virgilio to 

Aroumbnt — Giovauni, adopting Dante's pastoral cipher, tells how, 
as he was feeding his flocks at Bologna, Dante's song came borue on the 
East Wind from Ravenna (1-17) ; and was heard no less in Arcftdjr, 
renewing the long forgotten delights of the dwellers therein (18-25X 
Catching the pastoral inspiration, he too returns the strain (26-32) ; 
addresses Dante as a reincarnation of Virgil (33-35), fervently joins in 
the hope that he may be crowned by the repentant Florence (96'4€Q^ 
but meanwhile presses him to visit him at Bologna, and promisee him 
every honour and delight (47-71X Nor need he fear any danger 

schuiia, p. 295. Forte sub irriguos oolles ubi Sarpina Rheno 
obvia fit, viridi niveos interlita crines 
nympha procax, fueram nativo conditus antro. 
Frondentes ripas tondebant sponte juvenci, 
mollia carpebant agnse, dumosa capellse. [5] 

Quid facerem? nam solus eram puer inoola silvsB. 
Irruerant alii causis adigentibus urbem; 
nee turn Nisa mihi nee respondebat Alexis 
suetus uterque comes: calamos moderabar hydraules 
falce recurvello, cunctaB solamina, quando [10] 

litoris Adriad resonantem Tityron umbra, 
qua dens» longo pretexunt ordine pinus 
pascua, porrectaB celo genioque locali, 
alida mirtetis et humi florentibus herbis, 
quaque nee arentes Aries fluvialis arenafi [15] 

esse sinit molli dum postulat equora villo, 
retulit ipse mihi flantis leve sibilus Euri; 

MSS. M|iisPOB. — 1. o, initial F not filled in, also sarpia. 7. b, coma. 
8. B, <tt. OB, tiisa. m^, spondebat ; a later hand has written re above 
the line and marked it for insertion. 10. m^, ctmte; a later hand has 
written c above the line and marked it for insertion ; M^ cum U ; P read 
cu and left a space, which a late hand has filled in with m te, making 
cum U, 11. Ml read umbra; another hand (not Boccaccio's and not the 
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Dante Alighieri. Del Virgilio's Eclogue I. 

« 

(72-76) ; nor yet despise the rustic entertainment offered him (77-* 
Here Giovanni breaks off into a rebuke of his own presumptkm in 
tbiuking he can offer Dante anything that will tempt him a^y from 
the more splendid hospitality of Quido (80-83X but excuses it on the 
score of his uncontrollable love and admiration (83-87) ; and supple- 
ments the poor attractions he has offered by the prospect of a meeting 
with Moasato (88-89). On this his affairs call him away and as he is 
diffidently contemplating a further exchange of poems with Dante his 
oompanions return (90-97). 

It chanced, beneath the well-watered slopes where commenury, 
Sarpina, entwined with green about her snowy locks, a ^' 
sportive nymph, encounters Rhenus, I was ensconced within 
my native grot. The kine were shearing at their ease the 
grassy banks, the lambs cropping the soft, the goats the 
brambly spots. What should I do ? For I was the only 5 
swain t^en lingering in the wood. The rest had hastened 
citywards summoned by their affairs ; nor then was Nisa nor 
Alexis (a wonted comrade each) there answering me. I 
was shaping water-reeds with the curved hook, in solace of 
my leisure, when the song that Tityrus was singing beneath 10 
the shade of the Adriatic shore, — where the thick pine 
woods reaching up to heaven and the genius of the place, 
fringe in long row the pasture lands, redolent with myrtle 
groves and low-flowering herbs ; and where the streaming 
Aries suffers not the very sands to parch, as with lush 15 
fleece he seeks the ocean, — came wafted spontaneously to 

scholiast's) added an m, closely resemhling the original writing, in good 
ink, "^^f'^g uiribrom \ a still later hand marked the m for omission 9, 
and a yet later hand erased it; o, temdram. 12. M| read qua\ a later 
hand (not Boccaccio's nor the schcdiast's) added the sign for m; i^p, 
Qttom. o, pretexit, 13. u^ porrecto. 16. Mj omits pastvkU, which is added 
by a later hand, i, ftt2o. 
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flahoUA, !>. sM. quo vocalis odor per Msanala celsa profosiis 
balsamat auditus et lac distiUat in ora; 
quale nee a longo meminerunt tempore mulsom [ao] 

custodes gregium quamquam tamen Arcades omnea. 

Arcades exiiltan£ audito carmine nymphsa 
pastoresque boves et oves hirt»que capellffi 
arrectisque onagri decorsant auribus ipsi, 
ipsi etiam Fauni saliunt de oolle Lyc»i. [35] 

Et mecum ' Si cantat oves et Tityros hirooe 
aut armenta trahit, quia nam civile canebas 
urbe sedens carmen, quando hoc Benacia quondam 
pastorale sonans detrivit fistula labrum? 
Audiat in silvis et te cantare bubulcum.' [30] 

Nee mora depostis calamis majoribus inter 
arripio tenues et labris flantibus hisco: 

' Ha divine senex, ha sic ens alter ab iUo ! 
Alter es aut idem Samio si credere vati 
sic liceat Mopso, sic et liceat Meliboea [35] 

Eheu pulvereo quod stes in tegmine scabro 
et merito indignans singultes pascua Sami 
rapta tuis gre^bus, in^t« d^ecus urbi, 
humectare genas Ifiicrimarum flumine Mopso 
parce tuo, nee te crucia crudelis et ilium [40] 

CUIUS amor tantum tantum conplectitur inquam 
jai te blande senex quaato cir^umligat ullum 
proceram vitis per centum vincuTnSu. 
O si quando sacros iterum flavescere canos 
fonte tuo videas et ab ipsa Phillide pexos [45) 

quam visando tuas tegetea miraberis uvaa! 

Ast inter medium pariat ne tedia tempus 
letitisB spectare potes quibus otior antris 

M8S. MiMtPOi.— 18. M^ ohr, corrected to odor, 21. M|, the Bdioliist 
notes peeudwn as a yariant to gregiwn; m^, peewkuni to, grtgwm. 
22. M), the scholiast notes te [Le. auditce] as a variant to audita, 21. 
OB, decurrunt. 27. m^ quia non; m, qwmiam, 28. o, inonuUa; b, 
hematia, 33. m^, Hie, corrected to Ha by marking ie for omissioD 
and writing a above; m^ now reads Ah, but apparently originally 
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me by the whispering of Kght-blowing Eurus ; that Oomm^twy, 
whispering whereat the fragrance of song, pouring ^ 
tbrough the lofty Maenalus, soothes the hearing and 
drops milk into the mouth ; such sweet draught as the 
guardians of the flocks mind not since long, Arcadians 20 
though they be all. The nymphs of Arcady exult to hear 
the song, and shepherds, oxen, sheep, and shaggy goats ; 
and even the wild asses rush down with pricking ears and 
the very Fauns leap down from mount Lycseus. And to 25 
myself : ' If Tityrus sings of sheep and goats, or draws the 
herds in song, why didst thou sing a city lay, sitting 
within the city, — since ere now the Benacian flute of 
pastoral sound hath worn this lip of thine ? Let him hear 
ihee too sing as a herdsman in the woodlands.' And with- 30 
out more delay, casting the greater reeds aside, I seize the 
slender ones and part my lips to blow: 'Ah, divine old 
man, thus shalt thou be second from him, — second thou art, 
or art himself if Mopsus, and if Melibceus with him, may 
so far trust the Samian bard. Ah me ! for that thou 35 
should'st hide imder a foul and crumbling roof, and right- 
fully indignant should'st sigh for the pastures of Samus 
torn from thy flocks (shame to the ungrateful city !), spare 
to wet thy Mopsus' cheeks with floods of tears; nor 
cruelly torment both him and thee, — ^him whose love now 40 
clasps thee, yea, so clasps, benign old man, as doth the vine, 
with himdred links entwine the lofty elm in her embrace. 
Oh shouldst thou ever see thy sacred hoary locks glow once 
again, mirrored in thine own stream, and decked by Phyllis' 45 
self, how wilt thou gaze wondering upon the grapes when 
thou visitest thy cot ! But lest the time between should 
bring thee weariness, thou mayst look upon the grots of 

Ha ; p, Hie ; B, Ah ; also in the middle of the line m^ ah over an original 
ha\ PX, aA. 34. o, aormo. Sfi. M^ Siiieeat; m^m^q, ticut; i, me, 
86. Msi Heu; p, Heu, with a second he% added later; ob, Heu heu, 
OK, pulvereus ; M^ Hde», 87. o, indigwu tingvlaria, 39. P, humeetcUe, 
40. o, eonda, 42. o, tUmL 43. o, procera, 46. B, tuos, 46. PO, visendo ; 
B, MUM. 48. o, Umte, 

L 
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Scholia, p. S07. et mecum pausare. Simul cantabimus ambo ; 

ipse levi calamo sed tu gravitate magistram [50] 

firmius insinuans ne quern sua deserat SBtas. 

Ut venias locus ipse vocat; fons humidus intus 
antra rigat qusB saxa tegunt virgulta flabellant; 
drciter origanum redolet, quoque causa soporis 
herba papaveris est, oblivia qualiter aiunt [55] 

grata creans; serpilla tibi substemet Alexis 
quern Corydon vocet ipse rogem; tibi Nisa lavabit 
ipsa pedes accincta libens cenamque parabit; 
Testilis haec inter piperino pulvere fungos 
condiet et permixta doment multa aUia si quos [60] 

forsitan imprudens Meliboeus legerit hortia 
Ut oomedas apium memorabunt mella susuni ; 
poma leges, Nisseque genas equantia mandes 
pluraque servabis nimio defensa decore. 
Jamque super serpunt hederse radicibus antrum [65] 

serta parata tibi; nulla est cessura voluptas. 
Hue ades, hue venient qui te pervisere gliscent 
Parrasii juvenesque senes, et carmina IsBti 
qui nova mirari cupiantque antiqua doceri. 
Hi tibi silvestres capreas, hi tergora lincum [70] 

orbiculata ferent, tuus ut Meliboeus amabat. 

Hue ades et nostros timeas ne Tityre saltus; 
namque fidem celsad concusso vertioe pinus 
glandiferaeque etiam quercusque arbusta dedere. 
Non hie insidiss non hie injuria quantas [75] 

esse putes; non ipse mihi te fidis amanti? 
Sunt forsan mea regna tibi despecta; sed ipsi 
di non erubuere cavis habitare sub antris, 

MSB. M^MfPOB. — 49. B inserts ve/if between paiMare ftnd timvL 51. M|, 
JmMMf corrected by marking sn t for insertion. 62. o, forU, 65. b omits 
ut, 57. o» rogtt^ also tru9a, m^b, levabU. 58. M^, the h of libena his 
perished, and the e is damaged. 69. Mj, see pp. 277« ^^. o, pipino, 60. o, 
domU, 61. Ml, Oleics, corrected to ctUb by marking the second stroke of 11 for 
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pleasaunoe wherein I am at ease, and mayst have rest with oonm«rtu7» 
zne. We both will sing together, I with U^ht reed and thou 
gravely displaying with firmer touch the master-hand, that 50 
each one may observe his age. The very place inviteth thee 
to come; a flowing spring within waters the grot rock-fenced 
and fanned by wands; sweet marjoram scents it around, 
and for sleep's sake the poppy-plant is there, creating 55 
as they say, oblivion sweet Alexis shall spread wild 
thyme to be thy couch, for I myself would bid Corydon 
summon himu Nisa herself shall gladly gird her to wash 
thy feet and shall prepare thy meal, while Testilis shall 
dress with pounded pepper the mushrooms, and many a 
shred of mingled garlic may avert the harm, if Meliboeus 60 
have been careless as he culled them in the orchards. The 
murmuring of the bees shall move thine appetite for 
honey; apples shalt thou pluck and shalt eat of such as 
rival Nisa's cheeks; and many another shalt thou keep 
protected by exceeding beauty; and already is the ivy 
o'er-creeping with its roots the grotto, with garlands all in 65 
readiness for thee. No pleasure shall be lacking. Hither 
come ! Hither shall come Parrhasian swains, both old and 
yoimg, who long to see thee ; and hither all who be fain 
to hear new songs to marvel at, and to be taught the old. 
They shall bring woodland roes to thee and spotted hides 70 
of lynxes, as was thy Melibceus' wont. Come hither, and 
fear not our groves O Tityrus ! For the lofty pines, bowing 
their heads together, and acorn-bearing oaks and every 
shrub, have given thee their pledge. Here are no snares, 
no vnrong to fear such as thou deemest. Wilt thou not 75 
trust thyself to me who love thee? Or are my realms 
perchance despised of thee ? Yet even very gods have not 
blushed to dweU in hollow caves ; witness Adiilles' Chiron 

oinlMi<m. 62. o, ma debeiU, 63. o, UMj^tie, also aqtuuUict, 67. b, veniunL 

68. F, Pamani ; Mj, $e$ux ; M„ seneaque. 71. o, a^i. 72. m^ adds que 

above the line, marked for insertion after ne; m,pos, neque, 76. K,, 

• ipit. 77. o, U ip$e ; B, m ipsL 78. p, non embutre dii eavis. 
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BehoiiA. p. »e. testis Achilleos Chiron et pastor Apollo.' 

— Mopse quid ee demens? quia non permittet lolas [80] 
oomis et urbanus dum sunt tua rustica dona; 
iisque tabemaclis non est modo tutius antrum, 
quis potius ludat. 

Sed te quis mentis anhelum 
ardor agit vel quss pedibus nova nata cupido? 
Miratur puerum virgo puer ipse volucrem [85] 

et volucris silvas et silvsd flamina vema. 
Tityre te Mopsus; miratio gignit amorem. 

Me oontemne, sitim Frigio Musone levabo; 
scilicet hoc nescis, fluvio portabor avita 

Quid tamen interea mugit mea bucula circum? [90] 
Quadrifluumne gravat ooxis umentibus uber? 
Sic reor, en propero situlas implere capaces 
lacte novo quo dura queant moUescere crusta. 
Ad mulctrale veni, si tot mandabimus illi 
vascula quot nobis promisit Tityrus ipse. [95] 

Sed lac pastori fors est mandare superbum. 

Dum loquor en comites, et sol de monte rotabat. 

MSS. MiMsPOB.— 79. o, Tt9ti9 aehiUe ehmm teatU et pcutor apoOo. Sa 1, 
PaMor quid ts; the es afterwards changed to uL 82, m«gs» HUque, 
K, iahtmalU, 83. u^ laudcU, the a marked for omiBdon ; p, lawiaL 
o, Md guM qitoqm, 86. G, piier. 88. p, mMom Uvabo phrygio ; o omitt 
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and pastoral Apollo I ' — Ah Mopsus ! how art thou raving ? commeatory 
In sooth lolas will not suffer it. Courteous and with city- 80 
ways is he, whilst thy gifts are but rustic ; and no cave is 
safer now than are those tabemades ; wherein let him have 
leave to sport. But what this passion of mind that drives 
thee panting forward ? What this new yearning mastering 
thy feet? The girl admiring, looks upon the swain, the 85 
swain himself upon a bird, the bird upon the woods, the 
woods upon the breath of spring, Mopsus, O Tityrus, upon 
thee. Tib admiration that gives birtii to love. Tet scorn 
me if thou wilt! Thy thirst will I allay with Phrygian 
Muso; whilst I myself (thou know'st not this, I take it) 
shall be borne on my ancestral stream. 

But wherefore doth my heifer low around, the while ? 90 
Doth her four-streaming udder weigh her down, with 
moistened thighs ? I think ib See I haste to fill capacious 
paUs with the new milk, wherein hard crusts may soften. 
Come to the milk-pail! What if I send as many vessels 
full to him as Tityrus' self hath promised me. Yet may it 95 
not perchance seem insolent to send a shepherd milk ? The 
whilst I speak behold my co^urades, and from the mount 
the sun was rolling down. 

the end of the line muaont Uvabo. 89. o omite the heguming of the line 
9dilieet hoc neaciajhtvio. u^ the r of portabor has periBhed ; M^, potdbcr. 
90. ■, cermun. 91. Gi, ««. o, umbo. 93. G, crtutrct. 94. p, muUrare. 
Q omits the line. 
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IV. Dante AKghieri to Giovanni 

Aboumbnt — ^llie writer, preserving the pastoral cipher (and oom- 
plicating it by Sicilian designations of places in northern ItalyX relmtea 
how Dante was conversing with a friend as to Gtiovannfs stnmge 
choice of a place <^ abode (1-27) when a younger companicm, in 
breathless haste and excitement, joined them, holding in his hand a 
flute which, when blown upon, uttered of itself Uie ninety-eev^i 
verses of Giovanni's poem (28-43X Dante's companion, alarmed lest 
he should accept Giovanni's invitation, implored him to remain with 

sohoUft, II. too. Yelleribus Colchis prsspes detectus Eous 
alipedesque alii polcniin Titana ferebant; 
orbiia qua primum flecti de colmine cepit 
currif^emm cantum libraiim qaemqae tenebat; 

vincebant umbras et fervere rura sinebant. 

Tityrus hoc propter oonfugit et AlphesilxBUs 
ad silvam, pecudumque suique misertus uterque, 
frasdneam silvam tiliis platanisque frequentem; 
et dum silvestri pecudee mixtssque capellsa [lo] 

insidunt herbse, dum naribus aera captant, 
Tityrus hie amiosus enim defensus acema 
fronde soporifero gravis incumbebat odori; 
nodosoque piri vulso de stirpe bacillo 
stabat subnixus, ut diceret, Alphesiboaus. [15] 

'Quod mentes hominum' fabatur 'ad astra ferantur 
unde fuere novse cum corpora nostra subirent, 
quod libeat niveis avibus resonare Caystrum 
temperie cadii IsBtis et valle palustri, 
quod pisces ooeant pelagi pelagusque relinquant [ao] 



MSS. MjiiiPOB.— 1. o, the initial V not filled in. 2. o, pUrumgue, 4. y, 
erungtrumf corrected to cwrrigtrvmi o, crvirigerum. b, qvaqint, 6. 0, 
r%fiigenU». 1, M|, Aoc, corrected by an e written above ; o, hotc ; i, htc 
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del Virgilio. Dante's Eclogue II. 

those who loved him so faithfully, and warned him against the dangers 
of putting himself into the power of ''Polyphemus" (44-62) ; to which 
Dante replies that his friend Qiovanni is ignorant from what joys he 
Is callihg him, hut that he would nevertheless make the journey, for 
love of him, did he not in truth fear the enmity of "Polyphemus" 
(63-75) ; which theme is further developed by the two friends till 
evening begins to fall (76-94); the whole conversation being overheard 
and reported by Quido of Polenta (95-97). 

Stripped of the Colchian fleece, dashing Eous and the ^^^0°^°^^ 
other wingM steeds were bearing lovely Titan ; the course 
at the point where it first begins to slope down from the 
summit was holding either chariot-bearing wheel in poise, 
and things that catch the sun, but now outstripped by their 5 
shadows, excelled their shadows and let the country bum. 
Tityrus therefore withdrew with Alphesiboeus to the groTe 
— each taking pity on his flocks and on himself, — the grove 
of ash with many a Unden and plane intermixed; and 
whilst the flocks, with goats between, settled upon the 10 
woodland grass and with wide nostril snified the air, 
Tityrus, for he was stricken in years, shading himself with 
maple-leaves, stretched him there' upon the ground, heavy 
with the sleep-inducing fragrance ; the whilst Alphesiboeus, 
leaning upon a knotted staff torn from a pear-tree's stock, 
was standing up to speak. 'That the minds of men,' he 15 
said, ' are borne up to the stars, whence they were freshly 
come when they took up their abode in our bodies ; that 
the snow-white birds delight to wake the echoes round 
Cayster, exulting in the congenial climate and the plashy 20 



S. o, fill miHriuB, 9. B, Frameam. 11. i^, oereo. 13. M^, 90piftro, with 
or over the line marked for insertloD. 14. Mx, the d oi dt has perished. 
16. B, Qui. la B, Qui, 20. B, Qua, also rtUnqmt, 
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soboUA p. 801. flumina qua primum Nerei confinia tangnnt, 

Caucason Hyrcanisa maculent quod sanguine tigres 

et Libyes coluber quod squama verrat arenas, 

non miror nam cuique placent conformia vitsd 

Tityre: sed Mopso miror mirantur et omnes [25] 

pastores aUi mecum Sicula arva tenentes 

arida Cyclopum placeant quod saxa sub ^tna.' 

Dixerat, et calidus et gutture tardus anhelo 
jam Meliboeus adest, et vix 'En Tityre' dixit. 
Irrisere senes juvenilia guttura quantum [50] 

« Sergestum e scopulo vulsum risere SicanL 
Tum senior viridi canum de cespite crinem 
sustulit et patulis efflanti naribus infit: 
'O nimium juvenis qu88 te nova causa coegit 
pectoreos cursu rapido sic angere folles?' [55] 

Ble nihil contra, sed quam tunc ipse tenebat 
cannea cum tremulis conjuncta est fistula labris 
sibilus bine simplex avidas non venit ad aures 
yerum ut arundinea puer is pro voce laborat 
(mira loquar sed vera tamen) spiravit arundo [40] 

Forte 8ub irriguos coUes vhi Sarpina Rheno 
et tria si flasset ultra spiramina flata 
centum carminibus tacitos mulcebat agrestes. 

Tityrus et secum conceperat Alphesibceus 
Tityron et voces compellant Alphesiboei: [45] 

'Sic venerande senex tu roecida rura Pelori 
deserere auderes, antrum Cydopis iturus?' 

Ble 'Quid hoc dubitas? quid me carissime tentas?' 

MSS. MiM^B.— 212. Q, macukU; B, maadanL 23. gb, vertaL 24. B 
omits the que of euique. 27. M, A ripa. 30. M^, smext the x marked for 
omiBsion, and a written above it. 31. Mj originally omitted the 6. It hM 
been added by an early (?) hand, not the BohoUaat'e, possibly Boccacdo'i. 
33. B, Hflanli. o, inqtUt; B, inquU, with JU written above the line, making 
ti|^ 36. B, $oU9. 38. o omits the line, b, quamtum ipm cogebat, with Urn 
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^vale ; thai the fishes of the sea draw together and quit the ooanM&tary, 
just where the rivers touch the domain of Nereus ; that 



LTcanian tigers spot Caucasus with blood and that the 
&<lder sweeps with its scales the sands of Libya I marvel not, 
£oT Titjrrus, the things conformable to its own life give unto 
each delight. But marvel do I, and marvel all the swains 
tliat hold with me Sicilian pastures, that Mopsus finds 25 
delight in the parched rocks of the Cydopes under Etna.' 
Se had said ; when hot, and fast as his panting throat would 
sofier him, approaches Melibceus and scarce could gasp 
* liook Tityrus ! ' The elders laughed at their panting 
junior as heartily as the Sicanians laughed at Sergestus 30 
'when torn from his rock. Then the old sire raised his 
hoary locks from the green turf, and while the other was 
still puffing with distended nostrils, b^ins : ' What strange 
cause then hath made thee in very wantonness of youth 
thus strain the bellows of thy breast with rapid course ? ' 35 
He answers naught, but when the reedy flute which his 
hand was grasping was placed against his trembling lips, 
no simple note assailed our greedy ears, but as the lad 
labours to give the reed a voice (strange things I am about 
to tell, but true), the reed breathed forth: It chanced ^o 
henecUh (he weUrwatered slopes where Sarpvna entwiTud 
with green, and had it breathed out three more breaths 
than were breathed in, it would have soothed the spell- 
bound swains with a hundred verses. Tityrus perceived, 
and in like manner Alphesibceus too; and the words of 45 
Alphesibceus addressed Tityrus: 'Old venerated sire, 
wouldst thou dare thus to desert the dewy pastures of 
Pelorus and enter the Cydops' cave ? ' Whereat he : * Why 
dost thou fear it, dearest friend? Why dost thou try 

written OTer the coge, 37. o omite the line. 40. m^ repeats loqtuur ; the 
•eoondtimeitiaoroMedoatinredink. 41. o,«»rpMi. 42,M^ifiam, M,Jfatu, 
44. o, eoncqnf. 45. p, compeUat ; o, oppeUemL 46. o, fMftB. 47. PS> Dtaert. 
B le»yes * blank space for awdertM. 4S. Mj, the odihoc marked for omiasioo 
and t written aboTe. m, originally read qmd eariuime, and now has iam 
abore the line, marked for insertion after qmd. 
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BohoUimi.801 'Quid dubito? quid tento?' refert tunc AlpheeibcBos, 

'Tibia non sentis quod sit virtute canora [50] 

numinis? et similis natis de murmure cannis 

(murmure pandenti turpissima tempora regis 

qui jussu Bromii Pactolida tinxit arenam) 

quod vocet ad litus ^tnsao pumice tectum? 

Fortunate senex falso ne crede favori, [55] 

et Driadum miserere loci pecorumque tuorum. 

Te juga te saltus nostri te flumina flebunt 

absentem et nymphse mecum pejora timentes, 

et cadet invidia quam nunc habet ipse Pachynus; 

nos quoque pastores te oognovisse pigebit; [60] 

fortunate senex fontes et pabula nota 

desertare tuo vivaci nomine nolis.' 

'O plus quam media merito pars pectoris hujus 
(atque suum tetigit) longevus Tityrus inquit, 
'Mopsus amore pari mecum connexus ob illas [65] 

qu8d male gliscentem timidse fugere Pyreneum, 
litora dextra Pado ratus a Bubicone sinistra 
me colere Emilida qua terminat Adria terram, 
litoris iEtnsdi commendat pascua nobis, 
nescius in tenera quod nos duo degimus herba [70] 

TrinacridsB montis quo non fecundius alter 
montibus in Siculis pecudes armentaque pavit. 
Sed quamquam viridi sint postponenda Pelori 
Mimos. saxa solo Mopsum visurus adirem 
hie grege dimisso ni te Polipheme timerem.' [75] 

'Quis Poliphemon' ait ' non horreat' Alphesibceus 
•assuetum rictus humano sanguine tingui 
tempore jam ex illo quando Qalatea relicti 
Acidis heu miseri discerpere viscera vidit; 
vix ilia evasit An vis valuisset fiimoris [80] 

M8S. MiM^GS. — 49. o, retpondtt a^fenbeua, 51. s, nufiiti»e[forflitinRiire]. 
52. K, nvmint, 5«H. x, /tiMO, alao pckctdia^ also artna. 54. p, Quo. Mj, 
tihnet ; M,, Uhnea ; p, etjiet. o, Udi. 62. M^, ncUs^ corrected to wiu ; 
K, ncibU, 64. B, hngeuum, 65. UiT, cojmuxub, 67. o omits the line. 68. o, 
me eclei* 69. p omits the later part of this line ecmmmdcU pa$cua wobit. 
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me?' *Why do I fear? Why do I try thee?' then owMw-ntwy, 
answers Alphesiboeus, ' Dost thou not perceive that the flute 
is vocal by power of the Deity and is like unto the reeds so 
ihat sprang from the whispering, the whispering that 
revealed the hideous temples of the king who at Bromius' 
command tinctured the sands of Pactolus ? But though it 
summon thee to the shore covered with Etna's pumice, O 
blessed old sire, trust not the treacherous favour, but have 55 
pity on the Dryads of this place and on thy flocks. Thee 
in thine absence will our mountain regions and our 
glades, thee will our rivers weep ; and the nymphs, fearing 
with me the worser fates; and the envy which that 
Pachynus now nurses will fall away, and we shepherds 
shall wish that we had never known thee. blessed old 6o 
sire, desert not the fountains and the pastures known by 
thy living name !' ' O rightly more than a half part of this 
my breast,' (touching his own), the aged Tityrus cries, 
' Mopsus — ^linked in mutual love with me for their sakes 65 
who fled in fear from the ill desires of Pyreneus,— deeming 
that I dwell on the shores right of Po and left of Rubicon, 
where the Adriatic bounds the Emilian land, commends to 
us the pastures of Etna's shore, ignorant that we two linger 
on the soft grass of a Trinacrian mount than which no 70 
other of Sicilian mountains has given richer pasturage to 
flocks and herds. Tet albeit the rocks of Etna are to be 
less desired than the green soil of Pelorus, I would approach 
them to visit Mopsus, leaving here my flock, did I not fear 
thee, Polyphemus I ' • Who would not shudder at Poly- 75 
phemus,' replies Alphesiboeus, 'wont as he is to dye his 
jaws in human blood ; since what time Qalatea beheld him 
tear the flesh of poor deserted Acis. Scarce herself escaped. 
Would love's might have kept its hold when the mad 80 

70. P omits the openiiig of the line neadua tn tanera ; o, inUima ; also degi, 
with a doabtfol mark of contraction. 71. P, Trinacrif, Mx, quod corrected 
to 9110. 73. s, peicro, the marked for omission and crossed oat, » written 
above. 7S. Mp inie ; 1, fiMt (e. 76. o, poliphemua. 78. o, reUeUa. 70. o, 
Alddia, 80. u^mxin the middle of the line, o, viokmetit). 
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icboiSft, p. 808. effera dam rabies tania perferbuit ira? 

Quid quod Achemenides sodomm cede cruentum 

tantum prospiciens animam vix daudere quivit? 

Ha mea vita preoor nunquam tarn dira voluptas 

te premat ut Rhenus et Naias ilia redudat [85] 

hoc illustre caput, cui jam frondator in alta 

virgine perpetuas festinat cemere frondes.' 

Tityrus arridens et tota mente secundus 
verba gregis magni tadtus ooncepit alumni; 
Bed quia tarn proni scindebant nthra jugales [90] 

ut rem quamque sua jam multum vinceret umbra, 
virgiferi silvis gelida cum valle relictis 
post pecudes rediere suas,- hirtaeque capellsa 
inde velut reduces ad mollia prata preibant. 

Callidus interea juxta latitavit lolas [95] 

omnia qui didicit qui retulit onmia nobia 
Ule quidem nobis et nos tibi Mopse poimus. 

MSS. Miif2POB. — 81. B, raJbieo ; Mj, read ptrftmrni^ corrected by a Ute{?) 
hand to pei/er&mt ; M|, per/eruuit ; G, perfirruU, 83. M^, rtspidem, 84. 
M^ Ah Babstitnted for an original ha ; pb, Ah, 85. p, promaL 90. o^ 
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frenzy boiled up in such wrath? And what of Achemenides, comm«ntery. 
-who only looking on him, gory with the slaughter of his 
comrades, could scarce keep the breath within his body? 
Ah, my life, I pray that so dire a longing never may assail 
thee as that Renus and the Naiad there should enclose this 85 
illustrious head, for which the pruner is impatient to select 
unwithering leaves from the exalted virgin.' 

Tityrus smiling assents, and with all his heart agreeing 
received in silence the words of the great fosterling of the 
flock. But inasmuch as the yoke-horses were cleaving the 90 
ether so prone that the shadow of each thing already 
stretched out longer far than the thing's self, the crook- 
bearers leaving the woods and the cool vale returned after 
their flocks ; and the shaggy goats like home-comers took 
the lead thence to the soft pastures. Meantime the wily 
lolas lay hiding dose at hand ; who heard it all, and told 95 
it all to us. He made the tale for us, and we, Mopsus, 
for thee. 



propriL 01. o omits nem, and reads qu/mqut, 02. M^, Virg^feria ; p, eonnalU, 
93. OB, Ad, 04. OB, ild ; B, frcfSbcuU, 
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V- Lines by Giovanni del Virgilio intended 

AROUMEirT — Dante, at once the most learned and the most popular 
of anthora, lies here, bat reaches Heaven and Hell in fame. Xn the 
vernacular and in Latin he assigned their plaote to def onct aouls and 
their jurisdictions to the Temporal and Spiritual powers; and 



Theologus Dantes, nuUius dogmatis expers 

quod foveat claio philosophia sina, 
gloria musarum. vulgo gratiflsimnB auctor. 

hicjacet et fama pulsat atnunque polum: 
qui loca defunctis gladiis regnmnque gemellis [5] 

distribuit laicis rhetoricisque modis. 
Pascua Pieriis demum resonabat avenis; 

Atropos hen IsBtum livida rupit opua 
Hole ingrata tulit tiistem Florentia fmctum 

exilimn vati patria cruda suo; [10] 

quern pia Guidonis gremio Bavenna Novelli 

gaudet honorati continuisse duds. 
Mille trecentenis ter septem Numinis annis 

ad sua Sepiembiis idibus astra redit 

(TVrl after MacH-Lsone,) 
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r 
1 



-to stand as epitaph on Dante's tomb 

ovei-takeD by death when adding pastoral songs to his other utter- 
ances. Ungrateful Florence rejected and hospitable Eavenna wel- 
oomed him. He died on September 14th, 1321. 



I>ante, the theologian, skilled in every branch of know- ccnmnentary, 
ledge that philosophy may cherish in her illustrious bosom, 
glory of the muses, author most acceptable to the vulgar, 
here lieth and smiteth either pole with his fame; who 
assigned their places to the defunct and their respective 
sway to the twin swords, in laic and rhetoric fashion. 5 
liasily he was singing pastoral songs on the Pierian pipes ; 
envious Atropos, alas, broke off the work of joy. To him 
ungrateful Florence bore the bitter fruit of exile, father- 
land cruel to her bard ; whom pitying Bavenna rejoices to 10 
have received in the bosom of Quido Novello her honoured 
chief. In the years of the Deity one thousand three times 
a hundred and three times seven on September's ides to 
hiB own stars did he return. 
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VI. Giovanni del Virgilio 

ARGUXXirT — Gioymnni begs Albertino to receive propttioiulj a 
pastoral song, such as he had erst interchanged with Dante (1-13). 
Writing from Cesena he tells, in cipher, how he and Binaldo dei Cend 
persuaded a certain Duocio to sing his fatuous love song for their dis- 
port (14-53); which song he reports at length (64-94). Tlie two 
friends bestowed mocking laudations on Duccio's song, and Binaldo 
declared that not Mussato himself could excel it; which assertkio 
introduced a conversation about Mussato (95-103). Giovanni told how 
he had once seen him in Bologna, whither he came to seek aid for hk 
afflicted citj against Can Grande (104-132) ; how he had recognized 
him at once bj his inspired gesture and expression but had not dared 
to address him, having no means of worthily entertaining him (138- 
151). Whereupon Binaldo assured him that he might have relied on 
any advances of his being graciously met by Mussatto, who to his 
certain knowledge had long known and esteemed him as a poet 
(152-155). Then in answer to Giovanni's eager enquiries and adjura- 
tions he told how he had met Mussato when Podestk of Bsidnai how 

Scholia, p. 305. Tu modo pierils vates redimite corimbis, 

cui pugnat patrio pro carmine vitifer Eugan, 

strataque Dardanii non murmurat unda Timavi, 

tale melos edit mellitis tibia lal)ris, 

frontis inomatse Siculam ne despice musam; [5] 

ludunt namque dea quas fistula monte Pachyno 

per silvas Amarilli tuas Benacia doxit, 

fistula non posthac nostris inflata poetis 

donee ea mecum certaret Tityrus olim, 

Lydius Adriaco qui nunc in litore dormit, [10] 

qua pineta sacras prsatexunt saltibus umbras 

quave Aries dulces exundat in equore lymphas; 

ludunt, et tali recreant mea pectora cantu. 



MSS. UiVLf. — 4. H„ TcUcM. 6. m,, inomaU, Miifa, dmiletm, 8. u^ potett 
kae. 11. MjM^ pitwcL, 
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to Albertmo Mussato 

he had spoken to him of Oiovanni and had heard from his own lipe 
how highly he thought of his claims to the poetic crown (166-189). 
Giovanni's enthusiasm, now raised to the highest point, renewed 
within him the longing and the hope of one day meeting Mussato and 
conversing with him face to face (190-199) ; Binaldo urged him to 
anticipate the time hy addressing Mussato in verse (200-204); and 
strove to overcome the diffidence that fought with his desire to act 
upon this hint (205-240) ; at which point Ducdo was again drawn 
mockingly into the discourse (241-262). Oiovanni now explains to 
Mussato that^ in spite of all, he has long delayed to address him, 
because the unworthy conduct of Binaldo has disgusted him with a 
poem in which that same Rinaldo is spoken of in terms of sudi 
affectionate regard. But now that Binaldo has met his deserts, the 
poem is at last dispatched (263-274). Conceived in gladness and 
addressed to the illustrious citizen of Padua it may have some power, 
when sent forth in sadness, to console the exile (276-280). 

Thou, wiih Pierian ivies crowned as now, bard, for whose commMitary. 
honour the vine-bearing Euganean contends, in meed of ^ 
the patriotic song, and at whose voice the wave of Dar- 
danian Timavus lies level and murmurs not, — such a 
strain does the flute give out from the honied lips, — scorn 
not the Sicilian muse of an uncrowned brow ; for those 5 
goddesses are at sport whom the flute of Benacus drew 
from Mount Pacbynus through thy woods, Amarillis ; the 
flute never again breathed on by poets of our land till 
erst thereon with me contended Tityrus, who sleepeth now, 
Lydian though he be, on the Adriatic shore ; where the 10 
pine groves stretch their sacred shadows over the glades, 
and where Aries pours sweet waters into the ocean. They 
are at sport, and with such song as this they soothe my 
bieast 
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Beboite,p.m. Sederat escnlea pro tempore Di^hnis in umbra, 

ardentem levians Actaea virgine solem, [15] 

qua de monte fluens rigat obvia pascua Sapis; 

et Meliboeus ibi jam non eiate petulcus, 

nee sibi nee capris revoeato Daphnide anheluB, 

immo tune — ^bene pransus enim, ventremque repletus 

ficubuSy his et lacte, fabis quoque turgidus, uvis [so] 

turgidus, et buecis prcsteifidens orgia Bacchi — 

polUce riiythmabat Venerem, projectus in herbis; 

cujus ad ignotum stupuerunt bucera murmur 

et circum queruIsB ramis cecidere cicadsB. 

Yenerat hue Moeris, tum Daphnim amore videndi, [35] 
dimissis pausare domi sub matribus hedis, 
tum quia Minciades ipso resonante cicutas 
jam sibi velle prius cognoseere dixerat ille. 

Ergo ubi ramorum pariter se subdidit umbrsB 
sedit et ut pariter quo Daphnis in aggere sedit [30] 

Daphnis. 'Moeri/ refert Daphnis, 'cum digerat omnia 
tempus, 
dum ludunt hac ecce greges armentaque pausant, 
dumque tuis teneri lactantur ovilibus agni, 
auscultare sat est Meliboai carmen amantis; 
inventumque novum et placidam mirabere vocem; [35] 
quale melos Yeneri decantat masculus anser.' 

Mdiba^ 'Non per Pana cano si tu mea carmina rides.' 

Daph. 'Heus, ego riderem tua cantica mi Meliboee! 
cantica digna deis Fauno Satirisque Priapo. 
Quin age, namque placent, die Mceris ut audiat ilia, [40] 
ne modo jam solum sese putat esse poetam." 

Moeris. *Hunc ego Daphni scio jam earminis esse 
magistruuL 
Quis mihi quando aberas solatia fudit amoris?' 

MS8. M|iiy»2L M1II9 pretamienk 4IL u^ adenu. 
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Daphnis, as the hour demanded, had seated him beneath 
the oaken shade, tempering the blazmg sun with the 15 
Act8Ban virgin, where, from the mountain flowing, Sapis 
bathes the pastures that she meets. Meliboeus too was there, 
whose wantonness could now plead youth no longer; not 
this time out of breath with loud summoning of Daphnis 
to himself or to the goats, but rather — for he had dined 
well and was now stuffed with figs, with them and milk, 
bloated with beans, bloated with grapes, and betraying 20 
Bacchic orgies with his cheeks — was beating the time 
of an amorous jsong with his thumb, stretched on 
the grass; at whose uncouth din the cattle stood amazed 
and all around the cicalas fell complaining from the twigs. 
Hither had Moeris come, partly for the pleasure of seeing as 
Daphnis (leaving his kids to rest at home beneath their 
mothers) and partly because, when he was sounding the 
Mincian flute the other had already told him that he fain 
would have cognizance of his song. Therefore, when he 
had in like manner betaken him to the shade of the branches, 
he sat him, as in manner like, upon the mound whereon 
sat Daphnis. 30 

Daphnia. * Moeris,' cried Daphnis, ' since time consumeth 
all things, whilst here the flocks are sporting and the herds 
are at rest, and whilst the tender lambs are suckled in 
thy folds, 'twere time well spent to hearken to the song 
of amourous Meliboeus. Thou wilt admire both his 
strange invention and his pleasing voice, — such a strain as 35 
the gander descanteth unto Venus.' 

jUdibcsus, * By Pan,I sing not if thou mock my songs !' 

Daphnia. ' What ! I scoff at thy songs, my Meliboeus ! 
Songs worthy of the gods, — Fauns, the Satyrs, Priapus. 
Nay, come (for they are pleasing) sing, that Moeris 40 
may hear the strains, and not suppose himself the only 

poet.* 

Monis. * Daphnis, I know him already to be a master of 
song. Who but he, when thou wast absent, poured forth 
(0 me love's consolations?' 



p.tM. 
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flohoiu. p. aoft. Md. ' Sat magis ista tibi, pnenuncio, Moeri plaoebunt/ 
blffiBus ait Melibceua Mcer. Ad hoc 'Quia nesciat?' 
iUe [451 

'et nova grata magis et tu ingeniosior es nunc. 
Cur non ergo canas? Odere silentia Muses.' 

Mel. 'Pars est facta mihi, pars indiget altera tomo; 
ni gravet expectare, simul eras omnia canto/ 

DapL 'Da nunc id quod babes, nee nos' ait 'affioe' 
Daphnia [50] 

'Et tu Mceri capax aperi modo pectoris antrum, 
et nova Memphiticis intexito cantica biblis. 
Die Meliboee foras!' Md. Tunc sic degutterat ille: 
'jEgle grata mihi plvsquam pastoribus wmhras 
quam segetea ovibua quam prata virentia bobua [55] 

quam saUcea capria quam flumina piscUma otto, 
hue animoB, aemper Tnemor eato tui Mdibasi! 
En tibi aerta paro, non omnHma orta pudlia, 
aed produda twia aolurn, mea cura, capMia. 
SciUcd hia manibtia aeptum tibi fedmua horti; [60] 

hie regum florea, hie divtim aetnmua herbaa; 
namque tibi atudeo^ et pro te poat omnia pono; 
jam neque paatorea dvrimv/nt Tne judice Utea, 
jamque Bi/jmorei non audio vatia avenaa; 
pro te pecto corruim, pro te mihi tondeo barbam ; [65] 
aapice depexoa crinea detonaaque m^nta! 
aapice rugoaum m^ia aub fronte gdUru/m ! 
aapice compoaitoa, urorum tergora, aoccoa! 
aapice n/wm placeant quoa nwno tibi oondita canto! 
Miror ai non dum merui tibi atuUa placere. [70] 

Pendent a/nna mihi, pendent vineta bisusta. 
Heu! m,agia uror ego ne te mihi carpat lolaa; 
aut qvAa ta/m vagvla ea, niai quia MdibcBua amaiu/r, 

MSS. MiMs.~-45. Ms, Adhuc 50. H^, Da nobii. 51. m^ has mate between 
aperi and modo, but it is marked for omission. 57. m^, exto. 64. m^ 
Manord. 65. M» deteMoque. 68. Mt has a mark of oontraotian over 
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Md. * I give you notice, Moeris, that what I now shall commM 
sing will please you more ' said fatuous Meliboeus. 

Moer. Thereto : ' Who would not be assured of it ? ' said 45 
he. 'For, firstly, new songs always please the most, and 
then too thou art now of riper genius. Why then dost 
thou not sing? Silence the muses hate.' 

MeL 'Part I have done, but part still lacks the lathe. 
Unless it irk you to awaits to-morrow all of it I sing 
together.' 

Daphnia. ' Give us what you have now, nor thus distress 50 
us,' Daphnis cried, ' And do thou Moeris open thy bosom's 
cavern vast and weave new songs upon Memphitic bark. 
Speak forth, O Meliboeus!' 

MdiboBua. Then thus did he eruct: 

,^le more pleasing to rne than shaded to shepherds, or 
than grass to sheep, than meadows green to oxen, than 55 
willow twigs to goats, than rivers deep to fish; light of my 
m,vnd, he ever mindful of thy Melibcevs ! Lo, for thee 
garlands I prepare, not sprung for every girl, but only 
reared for thine own locks, my care. Truly with these 
hands have I frarmed a garden-hedge for thee; ihere royal 60 
flowers have we sown, and there the herbs of gods ; for my 
study is all for thee, and for thy sake all things do I 
neglect; no longer do the shepherds settle their disputes 
with me for umpire ; no longer do I listen to the pipe of 
Bianor*s bard; for thee I comb my locks, for thee I trim 65 
m/y beard. Look at my weU-kempt cu/rls and weU-shom 
chin I Look at my cap ba^ folded on rmd brow! 
Look at my sandals, hide of ox, well fitted ! ' See if the 
verses conned for thee, which now I sing, are pleasing ! 1 
marvel if I have not yet deserved to pleasu/re thee, thou 70 
witless one. My tools hang idle, my bu/mt-up vineyards 
droop. Oh, but yet more bum I lest lolas snatch thee 
from me; or because thou art so fickle, unless a certain 

the fixit r of uroncm (making tcrsorym?), Inaerted, apparently, by a 
later hand. 71. H^, ntnirvto; u^ lof uU^ra, 
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aehoiu, ^ aoft. Ut9us ovem laniet, partet lupus are eapeUam, 

devcutet fera WBva bavem^ far as stabvlo det, [75] 

latret immane melas, dum te conapexero dicavn. 

Fauces nomique tuae swnt UUa Candida rubris 

mista rosis; morior, nee tu morienHa curas; 

tu mihi scBva secas precordia faloe recurva^ 

tu vindo laqueata tefnes mea crura saUgno, [80] 

iu mihi tu quemo transfigis pectora polo. 

Ora tibi comedam fac te modo prendere possvm; 

at cur nan passumt catulua venaMcus assum; 

tu quasi capreola es, lateas fugiasque Ucebit; [84] 

quid tiJbi na/m super est I Uitebris me perfida Ivdis! 

omnis am/xtori UMtantem sibilat aura. 

Cvrcum te vnsidias, cvrcwm te retia tenda/m. 

At levis es pedibusf capUur quoque damvia cursu; 

tu quoque si fugias tandem capiere petulca, 

— Fulcra qiiidem fed sed non modo pulcra reoordor, [90] 

talia qiii oondo qui nil sapio Meliboeus.' 

Et simul hsdc dicens, agitans caput ille manumque 
credulus astabat, humerisque in oolla reductis 
crispatisque genis risabat dentibus albis. [94] 

Daph. 'Quid tibi' Daphnis ait 'de carmine Moeri 
videtur ? ' 

Mcsr, * Nunquam pulcra magis inclusit carmina cortex, 
sive Paris sive Aonius descripait ApoUo.' 

Daph. 'Neo tu Moeri quidem neque oonderet Alphe- 
siboeus 
pulcra magis ' Daphnis respondet, et ' O bene quando 
venit ad os ultro quod prsememinisse volebam! [100] 

Est an Moeri, refer, tibi cognitus Alphesibceus 
Dardanus, Euganeos demulcens carmine colles, 
incinctus oelebres hedera lauroque capillos?' 

M88. Mxiis>-*-74. Mx, lanku^ oomoted to UmAu^ by mifcrklng a tot omiisiQii 
and writing < above the line. 70. M|1C|, lairaL 101. X|, r^eri. 
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MeWxmis ie thy Icve, Let the hear rend ike skeep; let the oaamtm 
wolf carry off the goat in hie jawe; let the fierce beast of 
prey destroy the ox; let the thief slip into the fold; let 75 
the hov/nd hay deep; and let me he poet so long as I 
ehdU gaze on thee. For thy cheeks are lilies white, with red 
roses mixed; I die, nor dost thou care for dying things. 
Thou, cruel one, dost carve m,y heart with a prv/ning-hook ; 
thou dost hold my legs noosed in withy-hands; thou 80 
dost pierce my hosom with an oaken stake. I wiU eat up 
thy Ups if only I m/ay catch thee. And why may I not t 
I am dose on thee like a hvmting whelp; thou curt as a 
hid, cmd thou hast free leave to hide cmd flee. For what 
resource is left theet Dost thou mock ms, faithless girl, 85 
wiOi hiding f Every breeze whispers to the lover where the 
concealed one lurks. Around thee wUl I stretch my snares, 
my nets around thee. But thou curt light of foot t Even 
the doe is caught by chasing, and thou too, wanton girl, 
flee though thou may est, shaU yet he caught. — They 90 
were fine lines indeed I made, but I can not now 
recall them finely, I who weave such rhymes, I witless 
Meliboens. 

And as he said these words, agog with head and 
hand, he stood there credulous to please, and shrugging 
his shoulders on his neck, grinned with white teeth and 
puckered lips. 

Daphms. 'What deem you, Moeris, of the song?' said 95 
Daphnia 

Moer. 'Never did bark of tree receive more beauteous 
lines, though Paris or Aonian Apollo carved them.' 

Daphnis. 'Neither you, Moeris, nor Alphesiboeus e'er 
composed fairer lines,' Daphnis replied, and added : ' O 'tis 
well when that comes of itself to the lips which I was fain 100 
to recall Tell me, Moeris, is Alphesiboeus known to thee ? 
Dardanian Alphesiboeus, who soothes the Euganean hills 
with song, and whose illustrious locks are girt with ivy 
and with laurel?' 
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boiii^>M7. Morr. ' Daphni, sab Emilios oolles nbi Saipins RheQO 

pame ooit viridi glauooe licet obUta crinea [105] 

nympha procax, ibam vicis naialibas emms 
cum Dalne meo. nitidam ut siforfce juvencam 
saltibus exdtam quoquam stabolare daretur. 
Ecce dehinc veisoB pnairrandia culmina villsB 
turba peregrinis pediuT^ria birris [,.0] 

ibat, et in magnis prsdeuntibus Alphesiboens 
ora manusque movens oculosque. Ego cuncta notabam. 
Isto Daphni modo, non quo tuus hie Meliboeus, 
hunc tibi tunc solum semel aspexisse reoordor/ [114] 

Dapfu ' Et quid ad Emiliam commoverat Alpheaiboeuiii ?' 
Jllcsr. 'O quern non moveat turbatio faeta parenti? 
Flebat anus Frigi», claris sata regibus olim, 
cum Canis ille ingens dotalia roderet ejus 
vastaret pecudes vastaret ovilia et ipsos 
pastores ageret morsu crassanti trifaucL [lao] 

Ipsam quin etiam laceratis undique pannis 
cum vetulam artasset, trepidans, se indudere septis, 
improbus ille tamen requiem potumque vetabat 
circiter obrigens et apertis faudbus instans. 
Ejulat ilia tremens et siccis anxia labris [125] 

erugosa suis prstendens ubera natis 
rauca sonat, Miserce damans auccurite mairi! 
Hi septi nee eam neque se defendere possunt 
Alphesboeus ob hoc fandi doctissimus horum 
venit et auxilium complorat arundine dulci, [i^] 

carmine quo manes pro conjuge flexerat Orpheus, 
carmine quo querulum portavit Ariona delphin.' 

Dapli, * An tibi quis primo monstraverat Alphesiboeum ? ' 
MoBT. 'Mira canam. Nondum quisquam mihi dixerat 
Hie eat 
nee sua tunc m»stum prodebat laurea vatem. [135] 

Pana tibi testor Driadas pulcrasque Napasas, 



M8S. H1M3.— lia Uf, lnni$, 112. Uf, notaham ctmcto, with notes added 
to ngnify thst tiie order of the words is to be rererMd. 
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JUcttr, * Daphnis, beneath the ETnilian hills where Sarpina oommantuy, 
(& sportive nymph, though grey the locks which she en- 
t^w^ines with green), all but unites with Khenus, I wandered 105 
tlirough my native regions with my Damon, if perchance I 
might find stabling for the heifer I had driven from the 
glens; when lo, a shepherd band, with outland cloaks, 
pacing towards the city's chief est piles, and mid the no 
magnates at the head Alphesiboeus came with mobile 
feature, hand and eye. Well did I note it all ! After this 
fashion, Daphnis (not as thy Meliboeus here), that one and 
only time (I put on record to thee) have I seen him/ 

Daphnis. 'And what had moved Alphesiboeus towards 115 
Emilia?' 

Mcsr. ' Oh whom would not confusion wrought upon his 
parent move ? The ancient dame of Phrygia, sown of old 
by glorious kings, was weeping; the whilst that huge Hound 
was gnawing her dowry, devastating her flocks, wasting 
her folds, and scattering the very shepherds with the 
gripping worry of his triple jaw ; nay, even when, running 120 
full tilt, he had forced the ancient dame herself, with 
garments all to-rent, to shut herself behind her barriers, 
still did the wretch cut off her rest and drink, baying 
around and pressing on her with wide gaping jaws^) She 
trembling wailed, and with parched lips in angltish 125 
pleading her wrinkled breasts, cried hoarsely to her sons, 
exclaiming: Succour your wretched mother! But they, 
hemmed in, might nor themselves nor her defend. There- 
fore it was that Alphesiboeus, most skilled in speech of all, 
came and implored for aid on that sweet reed, and in that i^o 
song wherewith Orpheus had bent the shades, pleading for 
his wife, the song because of which the dolphin bore Arion 
when he raised his lamentation.' 

Dcbphms. 'Had any first pointed out Alphesiboeus to 
thee?' 

Jllcer. ' Wonders shall I sing I Not yet had any said to 
me : 'tis he, nor did his laurel wreath betray the bard, as 135 
then; for he was mourning. Pan I call as witness, the 
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p. tor. et si mentirer posset qnoqne dieere Damon, 
viz bene cunctorum cum ffestibos ora notaram 
intima divine iUozit sapie^a vultu. 
iTic est, Damon, en Dardanus AlphesibcBua^ [140] 

Alphesbceus hie est inquam, simul indice tensa' 

Daph. 'Et qnibus appellas tunc vocibus Alphesiboemn?' 

JISc^. 'Pauperis hunc tiguri sub tecta vocaie yolebam 
quando ibi castanesd sen lac sen poma fuissent; 
ast ea castaneis pomis et lacte carebant, [145] 

nam mihi mercedem Bononia pacta tenebat 
(sicut et h»c faciet nisi tu mihi Daphni favebia 
Stuppea non portabit en aspice perula nodum!) 
tundereque hospitibus tantumodo verba pudebat; 
et mea nescio quo reboabat bucula fundo. [150] 

Preterii ssevsa faciens convitia sorti/ 

Daph. 'Te tamen ille diu novit scio dieere MoarL' 

Jfcer. 'Ha! quid ais? quod me oognoscat et Alphesi- 
boeus?' 

Daph. ' Aio equidem. Effiisa sic, aodpe, nominis aunk' 

M(Br. *Qui scis? fare preoor/ Daph. 'Proprio mihi 
protulit ore.' [155] 

Mcsr. 'Ipsemet utque tibi?' Daph. 'Sapis ut buceta 
regebam 
et pecudes actas Frigiis de pestibus olim, 
pastoresque ipsos, Apono pecora ffigra lavantes. 
Hie novus inspexi, quern post satis, Alphesibceum. 
Sertatum dederat Peneia nata coronam; [160] 

aurea polito pendebat fistula collo, 
florigeris vitula atque caper cui comibus ibant. 
Hunc ubi nosse datum est calamis et fronde poetam, 
Moeris inomati subierunt tempora mentem. 
Mox mihi lingua arsit de te dare verbula secum.' [165] 

MS8. HxK,.— 148. Mjifa, hec atpiet. 154. u^ aio quidem. 1G5. M» Quid 
$eU. l66.UiU^rig9bam. lB7»u^apta$. 16S.M|,iiM,iiiMrt6dbyalAterliiuid. 
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I>riad8 and the fair Napeads, — ^moreover, did I lie Damon 
could reveal it — scarce had I noted well the faces and the 
gestures of them all, ere the intrinsic wisdom glowed 
forth from his divine featurea 'Tia he, Dam/yii ! Behold 
DaTdanian AVpheMxxua ! This is Alpheaibceus, I ex- 140 
daimed, outstretching my finger at the word.' 

Dofphnia. 'And with what words didst then accost 
Alphesiboeus ? ' 

MoBT. ' It was my will to summon him beneath the roof 
of my poor hut, had there been chestnuts there, or milk, or 
apples ; but chestnuts, apples, milk, it was without ; for 145 
Bononia held back my wage though she had promised it (as 
^wUl this city too, if thou, Daphnis, support me not ; this 
my hempen purse, see here, will need no string !) ; and I 
was ashamed to pound nothing but only words for guests 
of mine; and from some field I heard my heifer low. 1 150 
tamed away hurling reproaches on my cruel fate.' 

Daphnis. 'Yet to my knowledge long hath he known 
thee for a poet, Moeris.' 

Mcsr. 'Ha! what sayst thou? That Alphesiboeus too 
knows me ? ' 

Daphnis. *I say it. So widespread, believe it, is the 
breath of thy name.' 

Jllcsr. ' How dost thou know ? Speak, I implore thee.' 
Daphnis. * With his own mouth he told it me.' 155 

Men-. ' Himself to thee? ' 

Daphnis. 'Thou knowest how I late was ruling the 
pastures and the sheep driven of old from Phrygia's destruc- 
tion, and the shepherds' selves who wash their flocks, when 
sick, in Aponua There fresh arrived I saw, whom after I 
saw often, Alphesibceus. She who sprang from the Peneian 
maid had given him his crown for garlanding ; the golden 160 
pipe — a heifer and he-goat with flower-girt horns carved 
round it-hung from his glossy neck. When it was given 
me to know the poet by his reed and by his garliand, the 
temples of uncrowned Moeris came into my mind and 
straight my tongue burned to discourse with him of thee.' 165 
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8ohoiu,Mot. MoBT. 'Et quid verbasti? Si sit iibi Candida oonjnx, 
et tdbi consimiles protendat ad oscula natoe, 
si tna non perdas extamea rara gubemans, 
quin te dam turbatur agris armenta sequantur, 
neo pecus inde tuum furia incumbente sinatur [iTc^ 

inter se certare loco vel amore vel herbis, 
neu te decipiant maculosi vellera pardi, 
nee tibi confidas quotiens vulpecula ridet, 
nee male languentis labaris in antra leonis, 
et non iraseantur apes tibi mella legenti, [175} 

da quoque quid de me respondent Alphesiboeus ! ' 

Daph, 'Hoc igitur noto poetquam te mente relegi, 
iUcet irrupi sic: formose poeta 
et nobis etiam, quamvia incomptus, habetur 
qui calamos infiare sapit quoque dicere versus, [180] 

fonte Aganippeo perfuaua labra quotannis, 
Mopaua enim fuerat quondam, modo nomine Mcsria, 
dicitu/r et magni voccUia vema Maronis. 
Alphesiboee, virum — Tunc ille, (nee addere n/>8tvn t [184] 
dat mihi) mox: Immo Moerin bene eensvmus inqv/it 
cla/rieona fama calamis et voce profu/ndum 
CLgnomen mbruissb &ui retinere magistri, 
et dignwm Aonica gereret qui frondis honorem, 
Talia sic de te mecum verbavimus ille.' [189] 

Mcer. * Daphni, ut prsBteriens si videris ipse Cytorum, 
quaque videre datum est fueris miratus eundem, 
mox tibi jam placiti quis laudet pascua montis, 
tum magis atque magis foUes tibi cordis anhelant 
famosis te ferre jugis et cemere cuncta, 
sic mihi se assidue magis integrat Alphesiboeus, [195] 

tum per visa mihi tum per qnsd dicta renarras; 
unde mihi dudum conceptus duplicat ardor 
quem tandem explebo, fors invida ni vetet, ejus 
conspectu placido placido quoque famine pascL' 

M83. MiM^— 166. M^ Atguid, 173. Hj has ridoU oorreoted to ridO, 
185. M^M,, mox amabo. 187. MjM,, menUnisae. 188. This line wis 
originaUy omitted in m^, but was afterwards inserted, apparently by 
Bocoaooio's own hand. 198. M^, veriel (7). 
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MoBT. * And what saidst thou ? So mayst thou have a oommantary. 

bride, so may she stretch children like thyself to thee 

for kisses, so mayst thou never lose thine own whilst ruling 

others' pastures, and rather may the herds when there is 

trouble in the fields follow after thee, and never be it the 

fate of thine own flocks, by madness thence contracted, to 170 

fight amongst themselves for place or love or fodder, and so 

may the pards of spotted skin never deceive thee, and so 

mayst thou never trust thyself what time the vixen makes a 

mock of thee, so mayst thou never slip into the sick lion's 

den, so never may the bees when thou dost gather honey 175 

rage against thee, as thou tell'st me what Alphesiboeus said 

in answer about me.' 

Da/phnis. ' When he, then, was made known to me, and I 

had conned thee in my mind again, straightway I broke out 

thus : poet beauteous, we too have one, although undecked, 

who well knows to breathe upon the reeds and utter verse, 180 

who bathes his Ups year by year at Aganipp^s fount. For 

Mopsus erst he was, now by name Mc&ris, and he is likewise 

called the vocal servant of great Maro, The roan, Alphesi- 

bcBus — then he, (ere he would sufier me to add dost know f) 

straightway exclaimed. Yea, I have heard indeed by dear 

ringmg fame that Mcsris deep in lore of flute and voice 185 

AcM earned to hold his master's name, a/iid is worthy to bear 

ihe hxmdtjur of the Aoniam, frond. Such words, and thus, 

did he and I discourse of thee.' 

Mcer. * Daphnis, just as, if thou hast thyself beheld, in 190 

passing by, Cytorus, and where it has been granted thee 

to look, hast marvelled at the same, and then some other 

should praise the pastures of the mountain that has already 

won thy love, more and more the bellows of thy heart pant 

to carry thee over the far-famed ridges and to behold them 

all, even so doth Alphesiboeus ever more and more grow 195 

great upon me both by what I have seen, and by what thou 

tellest; wherefore the long conceived ardour doubles in 

me— which one day I will fulfil if envious fortune forbid 

not — to feed upon his placid aqpect and his placid speech.' 
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8e&ollA,^«ML Dapfu 'At prins hinc iUmn potes exdtare Bonons [aoo] 
jam calamis, et forte gravi subducere somno 
quo silet — invitus, si coi cantaret habeiet; 
respondebit ovans tangator carmine vates; 
nee tempos perdendo dato solatia nobis.' [aof] 



Jfcer. 'Quod mihi Daphni jubes hoc ipse din 
quid tamen auderem palpare canoribus ilium 
quo modulante &emunt simul omnia Dindyma drcum; 
auratis qui fronde virens quoque cantat avenis 
quas illi moriens Lyddas in pignus amoris, 
(dixit ut Emilia sub rape mihi memor Alcon) [210] 

ipse quibus Lycidas cantaverat Ysidis ignes, 
- Ysidis ibat emm flavis fugibundula trids 
non minus eluso quam dt zdata marito 
per silvas totiens per pascua sola reperta 
qua simul heroes decertavere Britanni, [215] 

Landloth et Lamiroth et nesdo quis Palamedes^- 
dimidt, dicens: Quia rrnisia cemerU aptua 
hie Muaactua eria. Hederm ttui tempora lambtnt. 
Cum mihi inexculto dt cannea fistula, qusdve 
»gra diu ramis stetit insufflata salignis, [aao] 

qua stridente magis gradles fugere capell». 
Nonne silere prseest quam carmine ludat inepto? 
Organico quid enim tetrisset anatula cigno?' 

Daph. ' Invanum obscuras nobis tua carmina Moeri, 
quando Maroniades resonas interpres avenas [225] 

unde Maronisono gaudes agnomine solus; 
quando etiam calamis umbrosa valle resectis 
carmine vulgatum laxdbaa Tityron ipsum, 
qui modo Flamminds occumbit Sarnius ori& 
Tene putem frustra nostri mirentur agrestes? [230} 

Ne trepida — tremulis video te dstere labris — 
nam bonus est nequem derideat Alphedbceua' 
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Da/phniB. * But from here thou mayst first rouse him by oommntMy 
the vocal reed and perchance mayst shake him from the 
heavy slumber wherVin he has gone dumWvmwillii.gly. «« 
had he to whom to sing. Exultingly the bard will answer 
be he but touched with song. Spill not thy time in solacing 
of usr 

MoBT. ' Daphnis, what thou commandest have I been 205 
long desiring. But how should I dare to soothe with 
songs him at whose music all Dindyma is a-tremble, who, 
leaf-crownedy plays too upon the golden pipe which dying 
Lyddas bequeathed to him in token of his love (as, under 
an Emilian crag, Alcon who minded it reported to me), the 210 
pipe whereon Lycidas himself had sung Isotta's flames 
— for Isotta strayed wandering with yellow tresses, her 
husband eluded in measure as herself was longed for, time 
and again found all alone amongst the glades and pastures 
whereon the while Britannic heroes fought, Lancelot and 215 
Lamoracke and who hight Palamede — he gave it to him 
saying: Smce thou wrt perceived apt for the mvsee, by these 
AaU thou be Tnuae-driverL Ivy ehaU cUxsp thy temples; 
whereas I, unadorned, have but my pipe of reed, which 
has long hung, unbreathed upon and sickly, on the willow 220 
branches ; at the strident note of which the slender goats 
fled all the more. Were it not better to keep silence 
than to trifle in futile song ? Why should a duckling be 
quacking at the tuneful swan ? ' 

Daphnis. * In vain dost thou belittle thy songs, O Mceris, 
inasmuch as thou dost sound, interpreting, the pipe of Maro; 225 
wherefore thou alone dost rejoice in the appellation that 
rings of Maro ; and inasmuch as with thy reeds cut in the 
shady vale thou didst win Tityrus himself, far-famed 
amongst the people for his song, to lighter mood, — ^Tityrus 
who now, sprung from Samus though he be, lies prone 
on the Flamminian shore. Am I to think that our rustics 230 
admire thee for nought? Shrink not» — I see thee pause 
with trembling lips^ — ^for Alphesibceus is too kindly to 
deride any.' 
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sohoiu, Ik. MO. MoBT. * Spe quadam suadendo reples mea peetoia Daphni, 
dum modo non capias suasum ridere cadentem.' [234} 

Dojph. 'Ante met doras Zephyms mitiflmmus omos, 
Maenalus et subversa trahat pecuaria secom, 
ante elephas onagro stemetor, bubulos hirco, 
in baratromque cadet Jovis Ida vel Hercalis (Eta, 
quam sibi convivo succumbat carmine McBris. 
I bone nee te Moeri rogo sine tanta rogari. [240] 

Carminis auctor ego, pro judice stat Melibcens.' 

Md, 'En sideo' Meliboeos ait 'censere paratna' 

M<Br. ' Quando tuis nequeo mi Daphni resistere juasis, 
et superat parere tibi mea posse voluntas, 
quod dabitur faciam, quamquam mihi rara facultas, [245] 
ofBciumque neget sua tempora conmeditandi, 
qu»rere lenticulam genus et servsure caprinum.' 

Md. 'Fac' Meliboeus ait 'quod yersibus implioor illis; 
censoremque potes preponere rite poetis.' 

Dwph 'Quidni?' Daphnis ait, sub risu labra re- 
tendens ; [250] 

et 'sine te Meliboee foret qusa fabula nobis?' 
addiderat complexus eum tergoque premabai 

Moeris ad hsdc abiens meditandi talia l»tus 
promptior ediderat quae mitteret Alphesiboeo; 
sed mora lata gravis, nam, Daphnide despidente [255] 

cetera cum Musis volucri pro sorte superbo, 
Pieris indignum velut indignata canendi. 
carmen agreste licet dimittere noluit ante 
delusum parili quam viderit arte dolosum 
vidit; et illius minus est compassa ruinsB [260] 

(quo fraudatus erat brumali fenore Moeris) 
qwira cum respezit de turre Pyrenea lapsum, 
Castalias ausum velle incestare sorores; 

MSS. M|Mt.— 234. Ma, canenUm. 24a ic, omits rogo, 261. Mi, himaU\^]. 
962. MjM^ ^uem. 
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MoBT. * Thou fillest my bosom with a certain hope as thou oomnm^. 
dost uige me, — ^if only thou seekest not, when thou hast 
urged me, to make merry at my f alL' 

I>aphni8. * Nay, rather let tiie mildest zephyr hurl the 235 
tough ash-trees down, and Maenalus ooUapse drawing its 
flocks with it, rather let the elephant be felled by the ass 
and the ox by the goat, and let Jove's Ida or Hercules' (Eta 
fall into the pit» sooner than Moeris succumb in song to 
any his coeval Gk) ! my good friend, and McBris I beg thee 
put us not to so much begging. I am the voucher for 240 
the song, and here stands Melibceus as the judge.' 

JliIelU>O0U8. 'Yes, here I sit,' says Melibceus, 'ready to 
pronounce.' 

Mcer. ' My Daphnis, since I cannot resist thy commands, 
and my will to obey thee is greater than my power, I will 
do whatso shall be given me, though all too scanty is my 245 
&culty, and my trade of culling lentils and guarding the 
race of goats denies me the due time for meditation.' 

MelUxBue. ' See to it,' Melibceus cries, ' that I am woven 
into those thy verses ; and thou mayst fitly give the censor 
a place before the poets.' 

Da/phms. 'Why not?' says Daphnis, holding his lips 
beneath his laughter, and 'Without thee, Melibceus, what 250 
tale should we have at all ? ' he added, embracing him, and 
clapping him upon the back. 

Moeris on this, going upon his way, rejoicing to ponder 
on such themes as these, would more promptly have 
uttered words to send to Alphesibceus, save that grave 
delay arose ; for Daphnis, proud in his fleeting eminence, 255 
contemned the muses and all else, wherefore the Pierian 
maid, as though scorning to sing of one unworthy, was loth 
to dispatch even a rustic song till she saw him deluded 
with such like guile wherewith she had seen him deluding ; 
and less pity had she for his ruin (whereby Moeris was a6o 
defrauded of his winter's fee !) than when she saw Pyreneus, 
who had dared to conceive the desire of polluting the 

M 
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p-iw* — spe fidU qiuMiiam pluvia tellvire pedantes 

hoqtttii fiota pietate incluserat illas, [a6s] 

sad, ne elauafara deas aat vis insana teneret^ 

ealmine de aummo celi per apeita volamnt. 

nie amena et (eaa eohibendi tanta voluntas) 

posse seqni sporans pariter se misit ab alto; 

implomis quasi pullus adhtic et yiao^re pleno [syo) 

matemom miratus iter mox linqaeie nidum 

aiisos et ante diem vetitos agitare volatns 

sentit homnniy sentit meritam presomptio poenam. — 

Vidit^ et Hodc inquit mk^iXtrnMu^ ad AIphsribcBwrrL 



i 

1 



Si eaudam nigresdt ovis mea Candida frontem, [275] 
aat si balatum grave finiat^ argue tempus; 
tempus enim variat peoori cum vellere vocem, 
pastoresque heu me vires animosque loquelam. 
Tu quoque l»tus eras quando htec tibi beta canebam ; 
nunc datur ut querula solemur arundine sortem. [280] 

1188. M,ii^—27S. x^ PwtortB heu mc 
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Gastalian sisters, tumbling from his tower. — For he with oomiiMi^, 
facile hope, as they paced upon the rain-soaked earth, with 
feigned compassionate hospitality had shut them in ; but 265 
ihiit neither the barriers nor his insane violence should 
hold them captive, the goddesses from the summit of the 
roof flew through the open space of heaven; he, raging, 
and (so great was his desire to restrain them) hoping that 
he might follow them, flings himself in like fashion from 
above; just as a chick, unfledged as yet and full paunched, 270 
marvelling at his mother's course, dares too soon to leave 
the nest, and, ere the time, to ply forbidden flight, bumps 
on the ground and tastes the due penalty of presump- 
tion. — She saw, and, ThMt^ she said, Ui vs d4spaich to 
Alpheaibcdus. 

If my sheep, white of brow, blackens to the tail, or if it 375 
end its bleat upon a heavy note, accuse the times ; for the 
times change the sheep's voice no less than its fleece ; and, 
ah me I the shepherds too, in strength, in spirit, and in gift 
of speedL Thou, too, wast joyous when I sang these 
joyous strains to thee ; now it is given us to solace our fate 
with the complaining reed. '^ 
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VII. VIII. An unknown friend to Del 

Aroumbnt — A friend aencb greetiDg to Del Vii^giliOy who ib a neu- 
neighboor and againBt whom no haunt of the moaee is barred ; aad 
requests him to assign to their true places in Virgil's worim the 
elements of a somewhat inferior or unworthy Vergilian O^ito which 
he encloses (viL). Del Virgilio takes delight in having his thoughts 
thus redirected to Virgil and in the exquisite sense of the fitness and 



lie preoor pariter numeri gremiumque salaids 
ferte viro Aonise reserat coi janua silvse; 
ite precor via quippe brevis nulloque labore 
est vobis adeunda, procul nam saxea moles 
et scopuli, nullumque potest occurrere lasvum. [5] 

Non vos belligeri vxdtns decemere Martis 
jam non Antsei Libyee residentis in antris 
ibitis, immo viri quern pascunt pascua dgni 
et quem Virgilii grandis sapientia nutrit. 
Postera sit vobis promptissima cora precandi [10] 

quatenus involucrum quamvis sit forte ligatom 
solvat et Acephali mihi libri metra secundi 
mittat, Virgilio sed non sapienter adempta. 



Besponsio Magistbi Johannis. 

Auribus humanis non vox humana per auras 
exaudita mihi blandam per membra quietem 
attulit; agnosoo nymphas et fonte sonoras 
Castalio f estas drcumductare ooreas. 
Sic O Pierides sic O sic saapius unde [5] 

profluit iste canor jam jam parebo jubete. 

Vultis ut exhibeam vobis fragmenta Maronis 
quad vatum non parca manus sed avara suorum 
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Virgilio, and Del Virgilio's answer 

beaQt7 of the trae connection when the fragments are restored to 
their place ; and at the same time he protests against such graceless 
and parasitical mutilations of the poet His task is in some sort a 
oonmiunion with the muses, then, and a commission from them, but he 
would fain have a weightier charge from them (viii). 



My numbers go I pray in seemly order, and bear my oommantarj, 
bosom greeting to the man for whom the door of the Aonian ^ 
wood unlocks. Go I emplore ; for short the way and of 
no toil that must be traversed by you; nor stony mass 
nor rock is nigh, and nought ill-omened can occur to 5 
you. Not yours to look upon the face of war-dealing 
Mars, nay, nor of Antseus dwelling in caves of Libya; 
rather will ye go to look upon his face whom the swan's 
pastures pasture, and whom the wisdom of great Virgil 
feeds. Next be your most eager care to pray that he will 10 
loose the swathing, bound howsoever tight, and will send 
me the measures of the second Headless book, filched, but 
not wisely, from Virgilius. 



Master Giovanni's Answer. 

On human ears a voice not human came upon the breeze, 
and heard by me brought soothing rest upon my limbs; 
I know the nymphs, and those others whom the Castalian 
fount makes vocal, to be weaving their festal dances around. 
Pierides from whom fuU often thus, O thus, hath flowed 5 
that sound, instant will I obey, do ye command. Ye will 
that I should set before you the fragments of Maro which a 
hand has made that spares the poets not, but grudgeth to give 
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feeit, danda viro qui vestro ooncinit ore 

qnique nihil patdtur de vobis esse redsam; [lo] 

at lacenB damydi fragmenta resareiat aoieia 

fills et venerans integra veste poetam 

vobiflcom oonlndat eL Festino, videtia 

lie desB reduces, et si majora petatis 

oonsulite; interea thesauros solvero sacros. [15] 

MS. Ml. 
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of its own; now to be submitted to the man who singeth ^'**"5J^^' 
in accord with your own voice and who endureth not that lo 
aught should be clipped oflf from you; that his stitches may 
"^nlth golden threads re-unite its fragments to the rent 
robe, and reverencing the poet with unmutilated garb may 
sport with him even as do ye. I hasten as ye see. Betum 
O goddesses upon your way and think if ye have 
weightier request; meanwhile I will unlock the sacred 15 
treasures. 
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IX, X. Guido Vacchetta to Giovanni 

ABOUMXirT — Guido Vaochettai the phTsidaii, with aUusiTe and 
panning references to his own and to Del Virgilio's names, expresses a 
hope that he may come to enjoy the latter^s closer intimacy and may 

Cui cognomen adest magna virtute Maronis 

Caique dedit nomen gratia sacra dei 
Bestia femineo qnsd mugit parvula sexa 

Se tibi com vera Guido salute parat 
Dividat ut nos nunc distantia longa viarum [5] 

Mentis in amplexu me tibi jungo tamen. 
Sis prope, di faciant te pandere Semina terrse 

Paficua teque mihi nee minus <' Anna virum." 



Respgnsiya Magistri Johahnis. 

Bucola qu8d species et sanas ruminat herbas 

Ut morbis hominum lac medicale f erat, 
Pectus et ora viri gestans (mirabile dictu) 

Et nomen Guido gaudeat unde canat. 
Hoc ita Minciadis interpres arundinis orat [5] 

Nomen habens per quod reddita lingua seni: 
' Mentis ut in speculo gaudemus imagine jungi 

Sic rogo jungantur corpora Issta loco, 
Ecqua piis igitur faveant si numina votis 

Pandentem cemes me Nemus Arva Frigen. [10] 

MS. v^.— 9. M, Equa, 
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del Vii^o, and Giovanni's answer 

bear him expound the works of Virgil (iz.) ; a hope which Del Yirgilio 
redprocates in similar allusiye style (z.). 

To thee whose cognomen is derived from the great might ckmawnUry, 
of Maro, and whose name the holy Grace of God hath 
furnished, the little beast that lows, of female sex, 
Guido, presents himself with truest greeting. Albeit the 
long distance of the way doth part us now, natheless in 5 
mind's embrace I join myself to thea Mayst thou be near, 
and may the gods grant that thou expoimd to me the 
Seeds of earth the Pastures and eke '* Arms and the man." 



Master Giovanni's Answer. 

May the heifer that ruminates specifics and healing herbs 
that it may bear milk medicinable to the ills of man, 
wearing a human chest and face, wondrous to tell, and the 
name Guido, have joy the fount of song. This then 
prayeth the interpreter of the Mincian reed, bearing the 5 
name by which his tongue was rendered again to the Elder : 
' Even as in the mind's mirror we rejoice to be united in 
efiSgy, so I pray may our joyous bodies be in space united.' 
K then there be any deities who favour pious vows thou 
shalt yet discern me expounding Grove, Fields, and 10 
Phrygian. 
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XI. Fragment of a narratiye 

ARonicavT— Tbe ganiaon of a bed^^ city haa tamed against iti 
mien and haying »et the place on fire has left the Queen and bar 
maideni to their fate. The fire spares but hunger oyeroomea tiiem 
and they throw themselyes upon the conqueror's mercy (1-84X If be 
takes glory in the death of women whose only crime is the faitfafol 
loTe they bore their husbands let him slay them quick (25-30). But 

Yodbus his bundles fadit regina querelas: 
'Miles honeste piis he heu miserere puellis 

quas hie indusas flammata in urbe reliquit 

perfida gens odio soeptris innixa latenti 

adversaque in sorte vomens servile venenum. [5] 

Cum tamen ignis edax urbem possederit omnem 

aspexit oselo pietas nil tale merentes 

unde queant artus insontes urere flammse; 

moenia pro nobis steterunt incendia contra 

quiB nunc sola vides exstantis turribus urbis. [10] 

Incorrupta f ods indulsit flamma puellis, 

sed no8 atra fames nulla pietate retenta 

nee geneii indulgens nee oedens moenibus ullis 

quatuor immunes alimenti soUbus omnis 

exedit, et sorpto rarescunt oorda liquore, [15] 

et molles fugiunt animss; Pol morsibus atris 

has insigne decus et corporis organa nostri 

psone manus edimua Si tempora prima revolvam 

delenire famem certabant cominus omnes 

heu mihi delitiae, sordebat munus aratri [jo] 

ducebatque labor bovium fastidia nobis; 

nunc plebeia ceres supremum muneris instar 

venerit et modico crusti aurum tradimus (rtWM 

quod mihi pro solio turris calcatur ab imo. 
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poem by Giovanni del VirgUio 

anrely the oonfidenoe with which they have thrown themBelvee on his 
mercy rather than seek death themselves, constitutes an appeal to his 
(penerosity to secure them a better and not a worse fate than if they 
hmd slain themselves (81-87X Pleading her deadly weakness as an 
excose for her imperfect words, the captive Qoeen drops down before 
ber conqoeror (3&-43). 

In such words as these the queen uttered her humble oommntery, 

lamentation: 'Sir Knight, ah pity the faithful maidens 

who were left deserted here, shut in the flaming city by 

the perfidious folk who prop themselves on royalty with 

secret hate, but when the lot is adverse vomit forth slavish 5 

poison. Tet when the devouring fire was in full possession 

of the city, pity looked down from heaven on those who 

had done naught to deserve that the flames should have 

power to scorch their guiltless limbs. The walls which 

are all that you now see of the city, rising with her 

towers, stood flrm for us against the conflagration. The 10 

uncorrupted flame spared the girls from its burnings ; but 

black &mine, not held back by pity, not sparing race, and 

baffled by no walls, devours all of us, bereft for four days' 

space of every food ; and all our water drunk, our hearts 15 

grow faint and our pampered thoughts vanish. Oh 

heaven! with dark gnawings we all but consume these 

hands of ours, the illustrious glory and the organs of 

our body. If I look back on former times, all luxuries, 

ah me, vied close at hand to appease our hunger. 

We scorned the gift of the plough and the toil of oxen so 

waked disgust in ua Now the people's bread should come 

as the supremest gift, and for a scrap of crust we offer all 

the gold which I trample beneath me as the floor of my 

tower. Nay, if your victory flnds its goal in the slaughter 
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Aut nece feminea sistat victoria vobis [25^ 

perdite nos subito, longis ne absumite poenis. 
Sed nee AmaEonias usee vibrare bipennes 
venimtis aut acres in vos urgere sagittas. 
Crimen amor nostrum si crimen amare maritos, 
quos sumus imbelles infausta in bella secutsd. [jo] 

Sed nee obesse deoet quod nos deteximus ultro 
cumque neoem variam possemus cemere nobis 
— nam finem properum saltu dabat ardua turns, 
zonaque nos laqueis armabat, gemma venenis, 
spondebant obitum jejunia sera latentem— [35] 

nos tibi confisffi dara pietate notato 
tendimus ingenuas palmas, vitamque precamur; 
quo magis afflictis, miles, succurre puellis, 
reginffi et miserse qusB te non ficta rogaret, 
sed bibit exuries lacrimas; non cemis ut arent [40] 

impasto pallore geme, vocisque meatus 
obstruitur? vix sto, vix hsBC tibi verba resolvo/ 

Sic ait et fandi et standi defessa resedit. 



MS. 
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of women, then slay us swiftly; consume us not with long- 
drawn misery. But neither were we wont to brandish 25 
Amazonian battle-axes, nor did we come to speed keen 
arrows at you. Our crime is loye, if crime it be to 
love our husbands whom we weaklings followed into 
unhappy war. But neither should it hurt our case that we 30 
have come forth of ourselves out of our shelter, and though 
we had choice of many modes of death — ^f or the lofty tower 
offered us a speedy end by leaping from it, and our girdles 
armed us with nooses, our rings with poisons, long famine 
promised us a creeping death — ^yet trusting ourselves to 
thee, known for thy noble courtesy, we stretch forth 35 
our freebom hands and pray for life. Therefore the 
more, Sir Knight, succour the afflicted maids and the 
wretched queen, who, but that famine drinks up her tears, 
would pray to thee sincerest prayers. Ferceivest thou not 
the cheeks parched with unfed pallor and the passage 40 
of the voice all blocked? Scarce can I stand, scarce 
utter I these words to thee.' Thus speaks she, and 
drops down exhausted alike with speech and standing. 
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COMMENTARY. 
PBSLnmiABT NoTS OH Paballxlb from Yiboil's 

EOJJOQUBB. 

AUs the pastoral namea adopted hy Dante and Del Yirgilio are 
taken from Virgil's Edog%e$. 

MeUboBos {Catrmm ii 4 and tL 17) oocors in Virgfl's Eo, i. ^ 

and vii 
TilTnis (ObruMfi .ii 6) in Virg. Be. L 1, etc, and ▼. 12. 
Mopens ( » ii 6) in „ ▼. 
Nysa ( H iii 8) in „ yiii 18, Sa 
Alexis („ iii 8) in ,, iL 1. 
Phyllis ( „ iii46)in y, iii 76, etc, v. 10, vii 14, x. 41. 
GQr7don( „ iii 67) in ^ u. 1. 
Thestylis („ iii 69) in „ ii 10. 
lolas ( M iii 80 and tL 72) in Yirg. Jb. ii 67, iii 7e, etc 
Alphesiboens (Carmmi iv. 7 and vi 96) in „ yiii 
Amaryllis ( „ vi 7) in Yirg. JBs. i 6 and viii 77. 
Daphnis (CbrmtfM vi 14) in Yirg. Be ▼. 20, etc 
Moeris ( » vi 26) in „ yiii 96 and ix. 
^le ( „ Ti 64) in „ vi 20, 

Damcm ( „ vi 107) in » iii 17, etc, viii 
Aloon ( „ Ti 210) in „ ▼. 11. 

Lyddas ( „ vi 211) in » vii 67. 

No reader who has even a casual aoqnaintanoe with Yirgfl's 
Bdog%6$ will ftdl to note the nomerous reminiscences and imitations 
to be foond in Del Yirgilio's poems. Macri-Leone has noted a few 
of them, and rightly calls attention to the higher originality of the 
Dantesqne poems. Del Yirgilio's quick ear did indeed catch a 
distant echo of a single passage in Yirgfl in Dante's first poem, 
and he proceeded at <moe to devdop it, hat that is all; and 
the second Dantesqne poem is at once more sparing and more 
independent in its use of borrowed or suggested phrases than 
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an Del Virgilio's Edogues. Hie raeder may be glad to have die 
following parallela brought to hia attentioiL Del Viigilio^ ^wriaJ 
predilection for Virgil's eeoond Edogae will not eae^ie notioeu 

There are naturally no marked echoes of the Edogwn in Del 
Yirgilio's first poem, which is heEx>ic rather than buoolie in its form; 
but the phrase 

"Die age quo petiit Jorii armiger astra ▼olatu" (fiarmm^ L 96) 
(where J<mi annig^r is the Emperor HeniyX perhaps carries us 
back to Virgil's 

**Nos tamen hsdc quocumque modo tibi nostra Tictasim 
dicemus, Daphninque tuum tollemus ad astra; 
Daphnin ad astra feremus" (Edogue ▼. 50-62) 
(where DaptmU is Julius Caesar). 

On Ckxrmmi ii. 43, cf. note on iiL 44-46. 

Carm. iiL 6, 8: 

"Quid facerem ? nam solus eram puer inoola si] 



Nee tum Misa mihi nee respondebat Alexis." 

Yirg. Ec. vii. 14 : 

" Quid facerem ? neque ego Aldppen nee Phyllida habebam.' 

Obrm. iiL 28, 29 : 

"Quando hoc Benacia quondam 

pastorale sonans detrivit fistula labrum?" 
Yirg. Jb. iL 34: 

"Nee te poeniteat calamo trivisse labellum." 
Ca/rm. iiL 33: 

" Ha divine senex, ha sic eris alter ab illo ! " 
Virg. ^ V. 49 : 

"Fortunate puer, tu nunc eris alter ab ilia" 
Carm. iiL 44-46: 

"O si quando sacros iterum flayesoere canos 
fonte tuo videas et ab ipsa Fhyllide pexoe 
quam visando^ tuas tegetes miraberis uvas I " 

Virg. Ec L 68-70 : 

"En unquam patrios longo post tempore fines, 
pauperis et tuguri congestum oespite culmen, 
post aliquot, mea regna videns, mirabor aristas?" 

Already suggested by Dante's 

"et patrio redeam si quando" {Ckurm, iL 43). 



* Sle., fee oommentarjr. 
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Cbtm. iii 56-61: 

**8erpilla tibi substemet Alezb 

qnem Corydon vooet ipse rogem ; tibi Nisa lavabit 

ipsa pedes aodncta libens cenamque parabit; 

Testilifl hsBC inter piperino pulvere fungoe 

oondiet et permixta doment multa allia si quos 

fordtan imprudens Meliboeus legerit hortis." 

Virg. Be. ii 10, 11 : 

'^Thestjlis et rapido fessis messoribus sestn 
allia serpjllmnque herbas oontondit olentes." 

Cartn. iii. 71 : ** tuus at Meliboeus amabat." 

Virg. Ec iL 68 : ^ mea quas Amaiyllis amabat." 

(kurm. iii 77-79 : *^ sed ipd 

di non erubaere cavis habitare sub antris, 
testis AchiUeus Chiron et pastor Apollo." 

Virg. Be. ii. 60, 61 : " habitanint di qnoqne silTas 
Dardaniusque Paris." 

CkMirm. iii 80, 81 : 

"Mopse quid es demons? quia non permittet lolas 
oomis et urbanus dam sunt toa rastica dona." 

Virg. JRj. iL 66, 67 : 

'^Bosticas es, Corydon; neo manera curat Alexis; 
nee, si muneribus certes, oonoedat lolas." 

Carm. iii. 83-87 : 

'* Sed te quis mentis anhelum 

ardor ag^t vel quae pedibus nova nata cupido? 

Miratur puerum virgo puer ipse volucrem 

et volucris silvas et silvce flamina vema. 

Tityre te Mopsus; miratio gignit amorem." 

Virg. Be. ii 63-65: 

^Tonra leaena lupum sequitur; lupus ipse capeUam; 
florentem cytisum sequitur lasciva capella; 
te Corydon, o Alexi: trahit sua quemque voluptas." 

Carm. iv. 57, 58: 

^Te juga te saltus noetri te flumina flebunt 
absentem et nympbse meoum pejora timentes." 

Virg. Ec. i 39, 40: << Ipsee te, Tityre, pinus, 

ipsi te fontes, ipsa hsec arbusta, Tocabant" 
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CarwL iT. 61, 6S: 

^Fortunate asnez fontos et pabula nota 
desertare too yivad nomine nolia." 

Virg. Ec L 47-68: 

^ Fortunate smmx, ergo toa nua manebnnt ! 
et tibi magna saUa; qoamvit l^is omnia nndna 
limosoqne palus obdncat paacoa iunoa 
Non insueta graves tentabont pabula fetas; 
nee mala yidni peooris oontagia Indent. 
Fortonate aenex, hie inter flumina nota 
et fontis ncroe frigos captabis opaenm." 

Cbrm. iv. 91: 

Tit rem quamque ana jam multom vinceret umbra." 

Virg. ^ L 84: 

"Majoreeque cadunt altis de montibus umbnc* 

And JEb. iL 67: 

*'£t sol cresoentee deoedens duplicat umbras." 

a. Del y irgiUo's 

^Dum loquor en comites, et sol de monte rotabat" 

{Ckurvi, vL 97). 
CarwL vi 71, 2 : 

*' Pendent arma mihi, pendent vineta bi8usta(?) 
Heu ! magis uror ega" 

Virg. -fix ii 66, 68 : 

''Adspiee, aratra iugo referunt suspensa iuvenci, 
et sol cresoentee decedens duplicat umbras: 
me tamen urit amor." 

Carm. vi 143-146: 

** Pauperis hunc tuguri sub teeta vocare volebam 
quando ibi castaneee seu lae seu poma fuissent; 
ast ea eastaneis pomis et laete earebant." 

Virg. JEb. L 81, 82: **Sunt nobis mitia poma, 

castanese moUes et pressi oopia lactis." 

And Ec iL 61, 62: 

^ Ipse ego cana legam tenera lanugine mala 
castaneasque nuees, mea quae Amaiyllis amabat." 

Gf. **Poma leges, Niseque genas equantia mandea," etc. 

(Gann. iiL 6Ss^.>. 
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Carm. vi 169: 

"Dum torbatur agris armenta sequantar." 
Virg. Ec L \%: ** Usque adeo turbatur agris." 
Ccurm, vi. 178: "O formose poeta." 

Virg. Ee, iL 17, 45: "O formose puer.** 
Ca/rm. vi 208, etc.: "Avenis 

. . . quas illi moriens Lycidas in pignus amoris 

• ••••• 

Dimidt, dicens: 'Quia musis cemeris aptus,"* etc. 
Virg. Ec ii. 37: 

"Fistula, Damcetas dono mihi quam dedit olim, 
et dixit moriens: *Te nunc habet ista secundum.'" 

As has been already noted in the Introduction to Carmen it., 
none of these echoes from the Virgilian Eclogue$ occur in Dante's 
First Eclogue. 

Garmxn L 

Idnes 1-5. From these opening lines Ponta^ concludes that, at the 
tame when he wrote this poem, Del Yirgilio had already read aU 
the Inferno and all the PurgatariOf and not a few of the cantos 
''that make a glorious beginning to the ParcuHio/* 

The reference to Statins in Carmen L 18 carries us at least as far 

as the xxii. canto of the PwrgcUorio ; and though an acute and careful 

reader might to some extent hare anticipated the place that Lethe 

was to take in Dante's poem from Virgil's words in the Inferno (xir. 

186-188): 

*'Let5 vedrai, ma fuor di questa fossa, 

\k dore vanno 1' anime a lavarsi 

quando la colpa pentuta h rimossa"; 

yet the security with which Del Yirgilio assigns Lethe "to them 
that seek the stars" must be taken as conclusive proof that he had 
read the last cantos of the PwrgcUorio. It has been argued, less con- 
clusively, that the assignation of the " realms above the sun " to the 
blest makes it probable that the first instalment at least of the Para- 
dieo had already been made public, and line 11 (compared with Par, iv.) 
is held to strengthen the inference. These phrases however betray 
no familiarity with the specific machinery of Dante's ParcuUeo^ 
and Dante's own words (Carmen iL 48-50 and 58-64) seem to imply 
that the Paradiso was still to come, which inference is strengthened 
by the phraseology of line 18 of this poem. 

1 OiomaU AreadUeo, toL cztL, Borne, 1848, ppw 330-^81, 388-S34. 
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7. PaUmUei « stadants. Of . ii 30, perpalmt, Faodolati reoogniaeft 
this meaning of the word and cites Juvenal, Sat, Tii 96, 97, where 
it is said that when such as M»oenas lived twM utile multis PalUrs^ 
t,e. 'many people found studj a good trade.' 

8. All the MSS. read movMs^ but there is a correction in M^ to 
mavebit. The connection between this reading and the scholium on 
** Davus," quuiam malui poeUiy is obvious, for movMt brings Davus 
into oompariaon with Arion as well as with (Edipus. It would be 
natural to suppose that the false reading suggested the false interpre- 
tation, but as all the transcripts have adhered to motwto, it is poflsiblfl 
that the alteration was suggested bj the gloss and was introduced 
later. 

9. See Terence's Andria, i. ii 23, where Davus, not choosing to 
understand Simo's hint, says Dannu «wm, non (EcUpuiy ie. * I cant 
guess riddles.' It would seem that Del Yirgilio assumed on Dante^s 
part a familiaritj with Terence which the latter nowhere shows 
(unless by implication in the Eput. ad Canem Grandenif § 10). Of. 
Inf. xviii 133-135, where lus dependence on Cicero, De AmidtieLf 
xxvi., for his knowledge of Terence's Eunuchut, iil L 1 <g., has been 
pointed out by Dr. Moore. 

10. Idtota ia used specifically for those who cannot understand 
Latin. Hence the scholiast's gloss turn liiteraia. See the story about 
Lovato given in Appendix XL, and compare St Thomas Aquinas, 
Contra OentileSf L 3, '* Intellectus autem angeli plus excedit intellectum 
humanum quam intellectus optimi philosophi intellectum rudissimi 
idiotse." 

11. The experata of the MSS. has perplexed the commentators 
and translators sadly. Ponta alone {loc. cit,^ p. 238) seems to have 
accepted the interpretation of the scholiast (ex epera tracta^ ue, 
'unsphered'X which he interprets "tratta fuori dalla oscurit^ che 
involve la sdenza deUa spera celeste." We take it as meaning, 
"Even Plato himself could hardly extract the secrets of heaven 
from the spheres." The reference is specifically to the Tk/unu. 
Cf. Carmen iv. 16, 17 and note. Analogously, Milton in H 
Pen$eroso : 

"Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely tower. 
Where I may oft out- watch the Bear, 
With thrice-great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
Th' immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook." 
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18. tn trivm nunquam digetta. This corresponcLB to two pleasant 
noyelle of Franco Saochetti (114 and 116). In the first, Dante 
bears a blacksmith singing parts of the Divina Cammedia^ as he 
beats upon his anvil : "^ e tramestava i yersi suoi, smozzicando e 
appicando, che parea a Dante ricever di qaello grandissima in- 
giuria." In the second, he meets a donkey-driyer, who, as he 
follows his beasts with their load of dung, sings some of Dante's 
▼erses, and, after he has sung a bit, he beats one of the donkeys 
and shouts out arri! Dante strikes him and says: "cotesto cari 
non vi mis' io ! " 

13. Comicomui is perhaps corrupt; but none of the attempts to 
emend or to interpret it can be pronounced successfuL Giuliani's 
eamixitUy for instance, will not scan. If eomicamnB is the true 
reading, we have to note that the first o is long and the second 
short. The first element of the word therefore is probably connected 
with canueusj and so Dante seems to have understood it. Of. ii. 58. 
The second element is apparently connected with comas "locks." 
Fasqualigo translates " ben crinito," understanding the first element 
of the word to be coimifB" pleasant." 

Qui Flaccum peUeret orbe is, of course, a reference to Horace, 
S<Mt. I. ix. 29-34, especially 

*' Garrulus hunc quando consumet cumque : loquaces 
si sapiat vitet simul atque adoleverit eetas." 

16. This is, perhaps, a specific allusion to the De Vttlgan 
JSloquenHOf L 10, 80-85: "Quapropter si primas, et secundarias, et 
snbsecundarias vulgaris Italise variationes calculare velimus, in hoc 
minimo mundi angulo non solum ad millenam loquelse variationem 
venire contigerit, sed etiam ad magis ultra." 

17, 18. In this line we have practically a direct quotation from 
the Cammedia {Inf, iv. 101, 102) : 

** Ch' esser mi f ecer della loro schiera, 
id ch' io fui sesto tra cotanto senno." 

Neither Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, nor Lucan *' wrote in the 
language of the market-place." No more did Statins, with whom 
Dante may be said to be ''following to Heaven" from Purgatorio 
xxi. to JPwy, xxxiiL (esp. xxxiii 133-135). The present tense, 
eofusqueriij perhaps implies that Del Yirgilio did not yet know any 
portion of the Paradiio^ so that he habitually thought of Dante as 
en kU way^ with Statins, to Heaven. 

19. All the translators except Macri-Leone take c&n$or Uberrima 
vatum as ''O thou most frank critic of poets," and most of them 
find a reference to the De Vulgari Eloquentia in the phrase. 
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Ifaoii-Leone tranaUtefl ^tra' poeti il censore piii libero," with a 
note '^non gilt cmtor dei poetic come hanno interpretati tutti qnanti 
■ino al PlMqnaliga" Bat it is difficult to see any reaeon for takii^ 
Mtfum at dependent upon liberrime rather than on oenmr; and tbe 
onrrent interpretation seema fairlj aaXishctoTj. The chief difficalty 
arises from the word vattum. One would hardlj have expected I>ei 
Virgilio to allow the title wUea (cf. vi. 1) to the vemacnlar poets 
whom Dante criticises in the De Vulgaria Bloquentia ; and Dante no- 
where shows himself a free censor of the Latin poets. But Chk 
after all is not a very serious difficulty and there seems no adequate 
reason for departing from the traditional parsing and interpretation 
of the passage. line 20 clearly suggests that Del Yirgilio is aisking 
leave to take the rdle, for once, which Dante habitually assomesi 
that is to say, the rdle of a frank critic of poets who write in the 
▼emacular and deal with exalted themes in unworthy language 
(cf. De VtUgain FloquetUtOf passim). This is entirely in harmony 
with Boocacdo's assertion that Dante trained many scholars in 
poetry, especially in the vernacular (Ftto, § 6). We have already 
(pp. 86-89) dealt with the question of the date of the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia^ which, though written earlier, may be taken as re- 
presenting, in the main, the spirit of Dante's technical teadiing 
at this period. 

82. Del Virgilio's solicitude that the garb of the Muses should 
be treated with due respect reveals itself more happily in his 
protest against the patchwork robe (oento) in which certain would 
clothe them (see Carmen viiL 7-13). 

24. The scholiast's explanation of sorti commums tUriquey as * common 
to the Italians and other peoples' is hardly satisfactory, though 
adopted by most translators. Pasqualigo, followed by Macri-Leone, 
understands ' common to the clergy and the scholars,' which is worse. 
Oan it mean * above political parties'? Italy was rent by factiona 
Everyone was either in his city ready to hold it against attack, or 
out of it ready to take any opportunity of forcibly re-entering it 
Everyone was sharing the lot, for the time being, either of victor 
or vanquished, and many had had experience tOntuque sortis. Dante 
was not to allow himself to serve either party and was thereby 
to serve both; eorU communis utrique he was to be a patriot and 
a pacifier, not a partisan. Similarly Mussato, in his second poetic 
epistle, claims to stand above party : 

'^Scripta mihi videas rerum discrimina lector 
et tibi nunc Guelfus nunc Gibolengus ero." 
Our thoughts naturally turn to the well-known lines whidi Dante 
has placed upon the lips of Justinian, ParacUso, vL 97-102; tnd 
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to hiB own cry of angtuBh at ha thinks of the desolating feuds 
thmt distract the cities of Italy, in PurgaUmo^ vi 76-126. 

S6. Del Virgilio now proceeds to suggest certain stirring erents 

of contemporary history as suitable subjects to robe in a garb worthy 

of tl&e Gastalian sisters. We are fortunate in knowing exactly what 

sort of work he expected of Dante, as within the next two years 

ICuaaato, as we have already seen (page 56^ was induced to adopt a 

■imilar suggestion from the confraternity of notaries in P^ua, and 

wrrote his "De obsidione Domini Ganis Grandis de Verona circa 

moenia Faduan» Civitatis et conflictu eius'' in three books of Latin 

liexmmeters. It opens: 

''Invictum Populum, formidatumque per omnem 
Italiam, Clio, quovis Soror indyta cantu, 
Ede Yirum; nee te non aequa roce sequentem 
Dedignare Chelyn. Sacrorum tempera Yatum 
Fr»teriere, modis nunc nostra minoribus ^tas 
Admittit tenerum leni modulamine Garmen. 
Te prodente canam s»clo memoranda perenni 
Prslia, qu» Patayse Magnus Ganis intulit UrbL 
Virtutem obsessi Populi, durosque labores : 
Ctormanasque ades, et pulsum moenibus Hostem.*' 
Am has been already noticed, this work, though originally an inde- 
pendent poem, is at present printed as books ix.-xL of the De Cfutis 
Italteorwn Post Henricwn. 

96. J(m$ armiger » eagle «= emperor. The reference is to the death of 
Henry YIL, August 24, 1313 (cf. p. 18). There are noteworthy 
canzoni <m this event by Gino da Pistoia, beginning Da poi eke la 
naimn ka fine *mpoetOf and L' alta viri^ che $i ritrasee al eido 
(otL and cviL in Garducci's Rms <k M. Cino da Pistoia e cP aUri dd 
modo xw.y Florence, 1862). The former gives fine expression to the 
paanonate grief of \\i^ fuoruscUi^ who had clung to Gsoear through 
good report and ill report It is not Henry who has died, for he 
himself is living in blessedness and his fame will live for ever ; no, it 
is they themselves who are dead : 

" Ma quel son morti, i quai vivono anoora, 
che avean tutta lor fede in lui fermata 
con ogni amor A come in cosa degna ; 
e malvagia fortuna in subit^ ora 
ogni allegrezza nel cor d ha tagliata : 
perd dascnn come smarrito regna. 
O somma maest4 giusta e benegna, 
poi che ti fu 'n piacer tord costui, 
danne qualche conforto per altrui." 
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Gixio's Moo&d canzone (also printed bj Fntioelli among the Bimm 
Apocrifi of Dante, Opere Minori, toL L) is no lees ardent in the dasd 
Gnsar's praise ; and it is a remarkable sign of the waj in whiA 
Henxys virtnes were appreciated by Guelf and Ghibelline alike to 
find that this ode was sent to Guido Novello of BattifoUe, who was 
of course a strennons Gnelf and had been in arms against him. It 
is Count Guide's worship of love, the poet seems to say in his com- 
mdato^ that encourages him to send it : 

**£ per6 mando a roi ci6 c' ho trovato 
di Cesare, che al cielo h inooronata" 
Dante^ f eUow-ezile, Sennuccio del Bene, similarly wrote a canwmii on 
the same occasion, Da pot ch* t* ko perduto ogni tperanaa^ whidi the 
wmmiato shows to have been sent to the Marquis Franoeediine 
Malaspina (Garducd, op, dty p. 233, and in FraticelliX in wh<»n the 
poet has still some hope (was this the way in which the poets aD 
sought for new protectors on Henry's fall 1). Witte and others have 
attempted — ^without the slightest shadow of plausibility — to ascribe it 
to Dante, and it has therefore been translated as Dante's by Plumptrs. 
But Dante was silent until he could more fittingly sing the ^ory 
of his alto Artigo in the Empyrean. See Pairadi$o^ xxx. 133-138 : 
''In quel gran seggio, a che tu gli occhi tieni 

per la corona che gilt v* ^ su posts, 

prima che tu a queste nozze ceni, 
sederk V alma, che fia giiH agosta, 

dell' alto Arrigo, ch' a drizzare Italia 

▼errk in prima che ella sia disposta." 
27. The combination of the flares (of Florentia) and the UUn (of 
France and, here, of the royal house of Anjou in Naples) determines 
the reference to the battle of Montecatini, August 29th, 1315, and 
therefore the aratcr must be (as the scholiast says) Uguocione della 
Faggiuola (cf. pp. 46-48). The appropriateness of the word atrator 
seems to be derived from his cutting down the flowers and lilies, 
rather than from anything in Uguocione's name or character ; but it 
should be noted that Dante in EpUiU v. calls the Emperor nomu 
agrieola Jtomanorum (not to mention the more obvious and less 
germane ffectoreus petitory which is to some extent analogous. ''Fa 
questo httx) d* arme A atroce e sanguinoso," writes Corio, " che quasi fa 
oomparato alia battaglia di Canne." In the bitterness of his heart 
the GKielf poet, Folgore da San Gemignano, declared that God Himself 
had deserted the party of the Church and had become a mere 
tributary of Uguocione : 

" £o non ti lodo, Dio, e non ti adoro, 

e non ti prego e non ti rengrazio, 
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e non ti serro, ch' eo ne ion pid sazio 
che V anime di star en purgatoro; 
perchd tu hai rnesd i Guelfi a tal martoro 
di' i Ghibellini ne fan beffe e strazio, 
e se Uguocion ti comandasae il dazio 
Tn 1 pagaresti senza peremptoro." 

(See X« Rims di Folgore da San Oemdgnano e di Cene de la CkUarra 
€P Ar^Mto, ed. G. Nayone, Bologna, 1880.) 

A very different note is struck in the wonderful ballata written 
by an anonymous Guelf, contemporaneous with the battle, — a piece 
-which Carducci characterizes as one of the moet beautiful minor poems 
of the fourteenth century {Rime di Mester Cinoy etc., ''I Beali di 
Napoli nella rotta di Montecatini,'' pp. 608-608). It takes the form of 
a dialogue between one of the fugitives from the battlefield and the 
Qaeen Mother, Mary of Hungary, widow of Charles II. of Naples : 

** Deh, avrestil veduto messer Piero 
poi che fu 1 nostro campo sbarattato? 
Tuo vise moetra pur die vi sie stato.** 

It is an impassioned lament for the princely and beautiful young 
knight, Messer Piero, "il mio giglio e la mia rosa e il fiore," 
**qtiello innocente agnello immaculato," whose blood has been shed 
for the Faith : 

" da queUa setta eretica pagana 
Ghibellina e Pisana, 
spietata piil die genti Saracine.'' 

The desolate mother of the fallen prince is to take comfort in her 
sorrow, and may turn from her fierce plans of vengeance, for her 
**doloe Messer Piero" has been assumed into Heaven — no wonder 
is it then that his body was never found — and is now her inter- 
cessor before the throne of God. Nor need the Guelf s despair : 

*' Ya', ballatuzza di lamento, ratta 
in ogni parte dove Guelfo sia 
sceso di signoria : 

di' che stea allegro e non abbia temenza ; 
di^ se i Pisan co' lievri ci didr gatta, 
e' fu 1 peccato nostro e la mattia, 
non per lor vigoria : 
ma Dio d tolse il cor e la prudenza. 
Signori, inoontro a Dio non h potenza; 
qualotta il nostro fallo fie purgato, 
avrem V ardire e il senno apparecchiato." 
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S8. The *<Fhrfgian doM" ar« the PadoaiiB (called ^'Fhiy^iaa' a 
honour of the legendary foundation of Padua by the Tro^aa 
Antenor; ef. Livy, L 1 ; Virgil, Am. L 242-S49 ; and Pmrg. ^. 7iX 
and the "Stag-hound" is Oan Grande della Scala. The reference is t» 
one or other of Oan Grande's great Tictories at Yicenza^ Septenzlier 
1314 or Maj 1317. The chronological order of events would h 



the latter. Of. pages 32-34, 48-49. But the phraseology reoalla wkb 
terrible yividness Mussato's description of the sequel of the former. 
"Sed irremissi Cami contubemales, meroenanique, eA peditom 
disposita ad pingues praedas consortia, per noctis hujua tenebras 
molossis vepribusque ut ad venationes secum tracds, per vidnaa 
lucos ex abditis salictis, per spinosaa rubium yertiginee, inedia 
frigoreque maroesoentes Paduanoiy quos varium discrimina refeUeraQt, 
quaerere, venari binoe, temoe, et deinceps in moenia educere, nee 
iis scrutationibus per quartam, quintamve diem ulla intermiwdone 
desinere." 

The MSS. all read Phrygios . . . Uuseratoi^ the masculine being mad 
because the dama represent men. The alteration to Pkrygias . . . 
tcMratcUy in order to avoid a false concord, is a specimen of the 
pendstent manner in which humanist editors have vitiated 
mediaeval texts. 

DtnU is the reading of Mj, M,, and P ; but there is a msiginal 
note on M], in Boccaccio's own hand, "alitor tergaJ* This variant 
appears in G and E. We have nothing but internal evidence to 
determine us in ^vour of one reading or the other. Pasqualigo 
prefers terga because molosso does not occur elsewhere as an 
adjective. He is supported by Macrl-Leone ; but if the argpunent 
is worth anything, it tells the other way. Del Virgilio was not 
much of a Latimst (compare notes on lines 45 and 48X and he was 
(after all due deductions) something of a poet. It has been his 
ibkte from an early period to have his Latinity improved at the 
expense of his poetry. Terga has quite the air of a deliberate and 
oonscious improvement The accusative "of the part affected" 
would give much pleasure to the pedant who hit upon it ; but it 
certainly does not improve the verse. 

S9. This reference gives the limit a quo for the date of this poem. 
The subject suggested is the siege of King Bobert (of Naples, 
the city where the tomb of Parthenope, the Siren, was shewn) in 
Gknoa by the allied forces of the Visconti and the Genoese exiles, 
which lasted from the beginning of July 1318 to the beginning of 
February 1319 (see pp. 50, 51). After he had been shut up ia 
Genoa for more than six months, the King decided to assail the 
beeiegers by land. On February 4th, his fleet of sixt/ 
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klfl, Kaving on board eight hundred knights and fifteen 

tlKHiaaiid. foot soldiers, together with auxiliaries from Florence 

and. 3ologna and the other Guelf cities of Tuscany and Romagna, 

sailed out of Genoa and approached the shore near Sesta 

A. miglitj armj of Ghibellines drew off from the siege to 

oppose the landing of the King's forces; but on February 6th, 

after a tremendous hand-to-hand battle, in whidi the Florentines 

and other Tuscans espedallj distinguished themselves, the royal 

troops effected their landing, under corer of the archers who kept 

ap a heavy fire from the ships, and they completely defeated the 

opposing force with heavy slaughter. During the night the 

besieging host in the suburbs and hills round Gtonoa raised the 

siege and retreated precipitously, leaving all their baggage, although 

the ding allowed no pursuit, fearing lest his forces should be cut 

off in the mountains (Yillani, iz. 95). It is clearly to this latter 

foiUo d* arme that Del Virgilio alludes, and the poem is probably 

only slightly later than the event 

In April the King left Gtonoa to visit the Pope at Avignon, and 

in the following July the Ghibellines renewed the si^ge. "Chi 

potrebbe scrivere e continuare il diverse assedio di Geneva," asks 

ViUani, ** e le maraviglioee impress fatte per gli usciti co* loro allegati ? 

Oarto si stima per gli savi, che V assedio di Troia, in sua comparazione, 

wm fosse di maggiore oontinuamento di battaglie per mare e per 

terra." It will be observed that the subject^ as recommended to Dante 

by Del Virgilio, is precisely analogous to the one actually treated in 

Latin verse by Mussato a few years later ; in both Genoa and 

Piadua we see a Guelf city besieged by a Ghibelline despot in 

alliance with her own Ghibelline exiles; in her desperate plight 

she appeals to a foreign sovereign (Bobert of Naples in the one 

caae, Frederick of Austria in the other), and receives him as her 

suzerain ; in each case the contest ends by a victorious sally of the 

besieged army, with a consequent temporary raising of the blockade. 

80-32. Poetical circumlocution for the four parts of world : west 

(Oadiz), north (Ister, %,e, the DanubeX ^'^ (Pharos for EgyptX 

south (Carthage, the <* realm once Dido's," ^or Africa). So the 

adioliast. 

86. The scholiast on Manmii remarks, *'that is, of Virgil, for 
Giovanni was called Del Virgilio" — ^which shows that Del Virgilio 
WIS not his family name. 

87. In fact, Giovanni del Virgilio will for the nonce play the 
part now taken by the public orator in our FiUglish Universities. 

89, 40. The construction is difficulty We take sibi plaudit pro^ 
Undere as equivalent to geitU prfKiwndm^ meaning * exults to set forth.' 
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41-48. Del Virgilio probably refers to the igmipKnJtiofDs beo^ 
made by both partiee for an early renewal of tiie struggle for th» 
poaseesion of Genoa. 

46. I^^squaligo would read, with the corrected M^ and tlie otbsr 
MSS., oc^ to, f or a te. He objects to the common reading that 
pendendo cannot be used transitively, and proposes pamdamd^ 
giving to oc^ to pomdando poetas the sense 'inclining the other 
poets towards thee,' and alleging the pandum ddpkina of line 8 
as indicating Del Yirgilio's familiarity with this use of the wonf 
pandare. But this is very unsatisfacUny. Pafulu#=' carved' » 
a quite common word, and Ovid uses the very phrase pamdi ddpkmm 
in Trist, iiL x. 43 ; whereas pandart is a rare word, and it means 
"to bend in an arc," not "to incline." It b straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel to be scandalized by pendendo a to and to 
substitute such a construction as pandando ad to. Even if we read 
ad and poetas (see below), still pendendo ad to taken as ** hanging 
upon thyself " would be less remote from the Latinity of the period 
than Pasqualigo's suggested phrase. The truth is, that arguments 
founded on the assumption of the scrupulous correctness of Del 
Yirgilio's Latinity must once for all be ruled out of court. See 
note on line 48. It is likely enough that Del Virgilio meant 
pendendo to be the gerund of pendo^ not of pendeo. In that case 
he did not use an intransitive for a transitive, but gave a meaning 
to the transitive verb not found in the classical authors. 

In this same line the editions read poetas, "keeping all other 
poets in suspense " ; but the MSS. have poeta, " keeping all othen 
waiting for thee as poet." It is indeed possible that Boccaccio 
intended poetas, since he often omits or imperfectly indicates the 
final s. On the whole, however, there seems no reason to depart 
from poet<i, which is perhaps the stronger reading of the twa It 
may be noted, in support of this reading, that a competent reviser 
(of later date than the scholiast) supplied unequivocal i^s throughout 
the poems wherever he detected Boccaccio's sign for them, or 
suspected him of accidentally omitting it (see below, p. 269), and at 
he left poeta here we may assume that he believed that to be the 
true reading. 

47. The kst five lines of the poem present many difficulties. Mj, 
in line 47, reads mediannef which Fraticelli says "significa nulla." 
Dionisi substituted mediane and interpreted "mezzano o abUatCft 
di mezzo il Po (abitando egli cUlora in Ravenna) per la fima \ 
eondotta dal fiume a qwUa cittd o per altro rispetto a noi igitoto' ' 
The later editors have all followed him. Medianxu is no doubt t I 
well-authenticated word with a variety of meanings, but Fntioelh' ! 
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is net right in saying that tMcUcmne ''means nothing." It is 
Soocaocio's way of writing mediamnei which is also a well-authenti' 
oated. flnl>8tantiTe, applied, according to Maigne d' Arnis, to islands, 
but applicable to any one whose dwelling was surrounded by a 
atream. Hiis, however, by no means ends our difficulties, for Bavenna 
oannot ivith any accuracy be said to be embraced by the mouths of 
the X^o. In CanMn iv. 67, its position is defined as right of the 
Po and left of the Rubicon, and, in the celebrated passage, Inf, 
xvL 94-96, Dante emphasizes the fact tiiat the Montone is an inde- 
pendent stream, not a brandi of the Po. Del Virgilio himself refers 
to the river at Bavenna as the Montone (not as a branch of the Po) 
in iii. 11-16 and vi IS. On the other side Dante's Inf. v. 97-99 might 
be cited, though to say that Bavenna is situated on the shore ^ where 
Po descends with aU his tributaries " is not to say that Bavenna lies 
in midstream of Po. Sidonius Apollinaris, however, in the fifth 
century, writes {Eput, L 6.) : '* Insuper oppidum duplex pars interlnit 
Piadi oerta, pars alloit; qui ab alveo principali molium publicarum 
disoerptus objectu et per easdem derivatis tramitibus ezhaustus hie 
dividua fiuenta partitur, ut prsebeant moenibus circumf usa preesidium 
JTifnwa commerdum." And Bicci, in D Ultimo Rifugio^ declares that the 
phrase is quite natural : "Giusto era chiamarlo abitatore in mezzo 
al Po, perocchd Bavenna allora era cinta da vari rami di quel fiume, 
come il Po di Prima/ro e il Padoveno, ed era attraversata dal 
Padenwi^ tutti canali o fiumi che col solo nome indicavano la loro 
provenienza." 

48. Viiore is only known to sound Latinity as the second person 
singular subjunctive present of viaere ; and most of the translatdrs 
have made touching efforts to render it as such. But Pasqualigo 
rightly noted that Del Virgilio uses the gerund visando in iii. 46, 
though the editors have corrected him in that passage. There can 
be no kind of doubt therefore that visare here is to be taken as an 
infinitive, and the construction is 'a hope that thou mightest deign 
to visit me with a friendly letter.' 

We may here enumerate the most obviously false grammatical 
forms which we have noted in Del Virgilio's poems : i. 45, pendo in 
the sense of 'hang,' or pendeo as a transitive ; i 48 and iii 46, viaourt 
and vi$omdo as from a verb ruo, vitare^ of the first conjugation ; 
iii. 21, gregium ; zL 21, hoviwn. See further the note on (hrmen v. 6. 
61. Solvere vota ought to mean * accomplish your vows,' i,e, keep 
your promise, and it is harsh to take it with Personi, Kannegiesser- 
Witte (and others), as 'satisfy my longings,' the difficulty being 
not in the use of votet, but in the use of solvere, Yet the passage 
cannot well be taken otherwise than as ' either write me your promised 
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letter, nnlen yon are too mach offended bj mj having anticipated 
yon by this epistle, or else fulfil the longing of my heart by coming 
yonraelf in person and reoeiving the crown at my handa' llioae who 
have tortored lines 47, 48 into a record of a promise once made by 
Dante to visit Del Yirgilio are absolved from the necessity of torturing 
this line 61, for they can translate * answer my letter, or keep yomr 
word by paying me a visit.' But it is difficult to see how Pasquidigo, 
after rightly explaining lines 47, 48 as recording a promise of Dante^ 
to write to Del Yirgilio, can still translate $olv9re vata ^ la promessa 
adempi,' and can be satisfied with so lame an antithesis as ^either 
answer me or write to me.' On the whole it seems the least evil to 
put a strain on the use of 9olvere, But we may perhaps still hope 
for some more convincing interpretation of the whole passage. 



Carmbn II. 

Line 1. LUuris, The scholiast is probably right in taking this as 
simply equivalent to Ittteris, Of. Du Cange. 

4. The scholiast states that this MeUbcms is ''a certain Ser 
Dino Perini of Florence." There is no mention of such a person 
in Boccaccio's Vita dt Dante; but in the Oommento iopra la Commedia 
(lezione xxxiii) Boccaccio represents Dino Perini as a rival to 
Andrea di Leone Poggi for the honour of having discovered the 
seven cantos whidi Dante is said to have left behind him when 
he was banished from Florence. After telling us how Gemma (as 
Andrea Poggi told him) sent Andrea to seek for the document die 
needed in the house that had been Dante's, and how he found 
these cantos among other things and brought them to the ^most 
famous vernacular poet whose name was Dino di Measer lAmber- 
tuocio Frescobaldi," who despatched them to the Marquis Moroello 
Malaspina, Boccaccio adds: **Now this very same story exactly, 
almost without anything in it altered, was once told to me by a 
Ser Dino Perini, our citizen and a man of understanding and one 
that, according to his own account, had been as intimate a friend 
of Dante's as man could be ; but it changes the fact inasmuch as 
he said that not Andrea Leoni, but he himself had been the man 
whom the lady had sent to the safe for the documents, and that he 
had found those seven cantos and brought them to Dino di Messer 
Lambertuccio. I do not know to which of these two I should lend 
more faith." There is absolutely nothing else known of this Dino ; it is 
conjectured that he may have been the grandson of a Dino di Messer 
<Kovanni Perini, who in 1S80, in the Peace of the Cardinal Latino, 
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one of the repreeentativeB of the Ghibellinee of the Sesto di 
San Pier Scheraggio ; he could not possibly have been the witty Dino 
of IBlorence mentioned by Petrarch in the Rentm M&morabiUvm. 
There is no special reason for supposing that he was an exile from 
Florence, as CSarduoci and others have done ; indeed Boocaocio's words 
aeem rather to imply that he was not. 

6. I>ante probably chose Tityrus as his own pastoral name 
because Virgil had done the same in his first Eclogue. The special 
a ppr opri ateness of Mopsus (from Bdogu6 v.) to Del Virgilio is not 
olrrioiis. After Dante's death, Del Virgilio dropped the name of 
Mopsus and assumed that of Moeria, as he tells us in Carmen vL 



7. Note the lengthening of e in Mopse in cnsura. Dante avails 

himself of this license with extraordinary frequency. There are 

fotir other instances in this poem, viz., in lines 14, 36, 60, 68, and 

no less than eight in the other Dantesque eclogue, viz., in tv. 28, 

64, 50(?), 63, 68, 80, 86, 91. The only dear instances of a similar 

license in Del Virgilio occur in xi 17, which is closely parallel to 

Dante's tv. 86, and in x. 6. Virgil takes the license of lengthening 

a short syllable in caesura oftener than the other poets, e,g. 

EcL z. 69. 

^ Omnia vmeU Amor: et not cedamtu Amori^ 

nor does he limit it to the main ceesura. Cf. Amu xL 111 : 
"Oratiif equidem et vivi$ conoedere vellemJ*^ 

But we must note that of Dante's thirteen examples no less than 
seven present cases of the leng^ening of an inflectional final vowel ; 
of which there is only one single example in Virgil, via, Aen. 
liL 464: 

^Lona dehme aiuro grama teetoque depkantof 

9 tgg. We may gather from these lines that Meliboeus, or Dino 
Perini, was not skilled in the higher branches of literature and 
could not have deciphered so intricate a poem as that of Del 
Virgilio. Did he assist Dante in his school of Italian poetry? or 
did he hold a readership in some of the humbler branches of 
learning in the Academy of Bavenna ? Of. lines 66, 66. In any 
case we seem to see him in |the t3rpical position of the student 
teadier of the Middle Ages, distracted from his proper academic 
functions on the one hand by his passion for extending his own 

^TlMse ezAmplet are givm 1^ Mttller {Metrik dtr €friedun umd Bdmer, 
httpdg, 1886, p. 61), who my that there are eboat fifty iprtmeei in Vizgfl 
altogether, wbtreee OHd only hai MTen, mad Horaee only dereii. 
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laftming, and on the other hand bj his extrane anzie^ at t»^ 
where his dinner is to come from. 

11-13. MeenaluB, a range of mountains in Arcadia, sacred to Bo. 
Thus Virgil, Ed, viiL 22-24 : 

"Maenalus argutumque nemus pinosque loquentes 
semper habet; semper pastorum ille audit amoree 
F^naque, qui primus calamos non passus inertes." 

" Mtenalian verses" (i&tdL 21, eta) means "pastoral poeAzy.* 
The scholiast remarks that bucolic poetry, which is here undentood 
bj Mount Msenalus, is called ''darkener of the sun," that ia of the 
truth, because it uses pastoral ciphers and means very diffiBreat 
things in the allegory and in the letter. The common prac^oe of 
interpreting Virgil's Eclogues allegorically accounts for this idea of 
the scholiast's, with which we may further compare the statement by 
the annotator of the Naples MS., that Del Virgilio's first poem k 
written in bucolic style from the 26th line onward (see below, p. Sll^ 
This shows that the words *^ bucolic " and ^ allegorical " were regarded 
as synonyms, and thus Dante himself seems to use "Maanalus" as 
referring to the higher ranges of literature as represented by the 
studies of the University of Bologna. The curious reader may note 
in our Appendix L that in this extended sense the MeUnmorpkomn 
of Ovid, for example, were written bucoltce in a high degree ! 

14-17. A pleasing description of the function of a literary sdioQl, 
as a yielding channel, concealed and humble, through whi<^ a 
perpetual flow of spring water pours. 

17. The MSa read nUtis erat (or mitisercU), The mUis ecu {^ tbn 
editions is due to Dionisi. 

19. No doubt a specific reference to Del Virgilio's study and 
exposition of Ovid, Virgil, and the other great Latin poets ; Dante's 
description of his correspondent's students as " kine sporting on Uie 
waving grass" is distinctly geniaL We gather, however, that the 
"lions" of line 22 would be a more appropriate description of 
the scholars of Bologna at this epoch, and we have already seen 
(p. 131) that the Commune had occasionally taken harsh measures 
to abate their roaring. 

26. Instead of prodiioere^ Ftoqualigo reads perducere, and adds 
"non dubito di cod corrigere il prodiscere delle stampe." P| has 
this reading, but it is probably due merely to a careless expansion 
by the scribe of the contraction for pro, 

29. Law was the chief study at Bologna, and doubtless Del 
Virgilio had to contend with the difficulties so well known to the 
Arte Professor in every great technigid school. See note on line 87. 

30. perpaUfUt. Of. i 7, note. 
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33. On Dftphne't metamorphoeis into a laurel, see Ovid, Met. i. 458 9qq, 
37. The reading of M| is tntoiMm, and the scholiast explains it 
** withoat fame" ; but Basqualigo rightly insists that, the o of 
being shorty any such interpretation is impossible. No doubt 
tlie editors are right in reading with Dionisi inmrnmenk. Hie Muse 
caMinot do more can keep Mopsus at his vigils. Of. L 7. See also 
tlie document quoted on page 133, which shows that Del Yirgilio 
the only lecturer on the Poets in the University of Bologna, 
d that he could scarcely find a living. 
38-41. Hieee lines present considerable difficulties. Hie usual 
interpretation takes them as meaning that Dante anticipated an 
imxnense ovation were he to accept Del Yirgilio's offer, but that he 
djkred not trust himself in such a nest of Guelfism as Bologna. To 
thia, however, there are two objections. In the first place, Dante 
has just declared that the glory and the veiy name of poet have 
▼anished into thin air ; and in the next place, it is not easy to see 
"why the mere apprehension of personal danger in Bologna should 
cause such deep '^indignation" on Dante's part Basqualigo takes 
halUUfu to mean * hissing,' and, regarding ihe laurel crown as a 
rerward due exclusively to Latin poetry, supposes Dante to mean 
that if he claimed a place among the Latin poets he would only 
be hissed down. But this is too violent to deserve serious dis- 
cussion. Macri-Leone rightly rejects the interpretation of bcdlatui 
as 'hissing,' but in spite of himself he is a little scandalized by a 
^^ mighty bleating" as h serious description of an academic ovation. 
He takes refuge in the requirements of the pastoral cipher in 
which the poem is written. Even if he had had the privilege of 
witnessing the conferring of academic honours upon a distinguished 
poet, soldier, or adventurer in one of our own universities, he would 
■till have regarded a ''huge baa-ing" as happier from the point of 
view of descriptive accuracy than from that of poetic appropriate- 
ness ; and, after all, his explanation is only a reversion to the 
current interpretation, and is open to the difficulties already urged 
against it. Is it possible that quantoi may be used in a pejorative 
sense, 'what would they amount tot'? This would give a point to 
the pastoral cipher in ballaiw instead of putting a strain upon it, 
and would bring the lines into close connection with the preceding 
lamentation on the small honour now paid to poets. ' What would 
the bleatings that the hills and pasture lands would utter forth 
tmount to?' The breach of connection would then occur at the 
sodden turn taken by the next line, — ^'But, after all, why discuss 
itf For, if I entered Bologna, it would be at the peril of my life.' 
No explanation yet given can be regarded at satisfactory. 

P 
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41. On timMm^ the scholiast notes, ^idest conyentari bononie." 
For convmUari as more or less equiyalent to our '* graduate," Pas- 
qoaligo refers to the following passage from the Ih Laudilnu PapicB 
in Muratori, Jterum Italioarum Scriptoru^ xi., 26 : " Molti sunt 
in Civitate peritissimi Medid, tarn Fhysid, quam Chinirgici ; nam 
inter alias Civitates iUarum partiom de ista plores mittuntnr ad 
Scholas Bononiam, quae illinc minus qoatuor diaetis distat. De 
qua y^unt periti et docti in Legibus Decretalibus et Medicina 
mulU, et qmdam in vU Artibus conventati, Multi quoque sunt ibi 
docti in Theologia Clerici, Beligioei, et nonnulli Laid." 

The scholiast rightly interprets the saUus et rwra ignara deorum 
as Bologna that knows not the emperors, ^ for Bologna was then 
contrary to the party of Dante." There was a time when the 
Florentine exiles had been welcomed in Bologna and aided with 
money and men. But in 1306 the section of Bolognese Guelfs that 
resembled the Neri of Florence had finally got the upper hand in^ 
the Commune, and on March 10th they expelled from the city and 
territory of Bologna all foreigners excepting scholars, merchants, and 
ambassadors, induding thus the Florentine Bianchi, and proscribed 
anew their own " Ghibellines." On April 5th, 1306, Bologna entered 
into an alliance with Florence and other Guelf cities, ''to the 
exaltation of Holy Mother Church, of the Eling of Naples, and of 
the Guelf Party, and to the trampling down, depression, extermina- 
tion, and perpetual death of the Ghibellines and BianchL" It waa 
followed by most seyere bcmdi against the latter, by which it was 
permitted to any man to slay them with impunity, with the 
heayiest penalties for whoso should giye them shelter (see E. Orioli, 
Ihcwmenti ndla Fcuume dei Biancki, in Atti e Memorie ddla IL 
Depuicudone di Storia PtUria per le Provinde di Romagna^ series iiL, 
yoL 14, fasc. 1-3). One of these documents is of peculiar interest 
inasmuch as, taken in conjunction with that of the Ghibelline con- 
yention of San Godenso, it appears conclusiyely to proye that 
Dante's definite rupture with his fellow-exiles, after which he 
formed a party to himself, occurred between June 8th, 1302, when 
his name occurs with other Bianchi at San Godenzo, and June 18th, 
1303, when he no longer appears among them in the long list of 
those who, under the leadership of Scarpetta degli OrdeUafiS, signed 
an agreement with their allies in Bologna. And these enactments 
pretty faithfully reflect the spirit of the Bolognese Bepublic during 
the latter years of Dante's life, so it is not strange that he should 
haye feared to yisit such 9alttu et rwra ignara decrum. It was 
now dosely allied to King Bobert^ who in the latter part of 1318 
and in the earlier part of 1319 was represented in Bologna by 
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tliat veiy Banieri di Zaocaiia of Orvieto who, while acting as royal 
^vicar in Florence in 1315, had sentenced Dante and his two sons 
^to be beheaded if they ever fell into his hands or into those of 
tlie Commnne of Florence. In this very year in which Dante is 
-^Mnriting, 1319, a band of so-called GhibeUine exiles who had made 
&n excorsion into Bolognese territory had been cut to pieces and 
Aeir leaders hanged. 

42-44. Of. the famous passage in the ParcuUsOy xzv. 1-12. Thus 
Soocaocio : ^ Hoping that by poesy he might achieve the unwonted 
and glorious honour of the crown of laurel, he gave himself all 
to her both in study and composing. And of a surety his desire 
would have come to pass, had Fortune been so gracious to him as 
to suffer him ever to return to Florence ; for in her alone, and 
over the font of San Giovanni, was he disposed to take the crown, 
to the end that where he had taken his first name by baptism, 
in that same place he might take his second name by coro- 
nation. But so it came about that, albeit his sufficiency was such 
that in whatsoever place he would he might have had the honour 
of the laurel (which, though it increase not knowledge, yet is the 
most certain token and adornment of its acquisition), in his sole 
waiting for that return which should ne'er come to pass, he would 
receive it in no other place. Wherefore he so died without the 
much-desired honour" (VttOy § 8). 

M<ive9oere presents a certain difficulty, inasmuch as Boccaccio 
(Vita, § 8) states that Dante's complexion was dark, ''his hair and 
beard thick, black, and curling.'' Cf . iiL 44, note. 

On the form JSamus see the Scholium. Dante uses it in the De 
VtUg. Eloquentia, L 6, 19, and in Epist. iiL 13 (if this letter is really 
hisX vi 198, and viL 191. 

45. Propter quod^ ' wherefore,' used rather violently as equivalent 
to 'and so I must put it on this ground.' 

47. All the translations before Basqualigo made nonsense of this 
line. The quM (referring of course to capeUm) is governed by 
eoncepturuy which agrees with matribut^ the indirect object of dedifMU^ 
of which Mrcos is the direct object The milch goats that they 
themselves had bred were already ageing. 'Ipsi dedimus hiroos 
matribus conoepturis capellas que jam senuere.' 

48, 49. The scholiast is clearly wrong in taking infera regna at 
equivalent to infema regno^ and in interpreting Dante as saying 
that he will rejoice to be crowned when the Purgatorio and Paradiio 
shall be finished as he has finished the Inferno, The "lower 
realms " include both Hell and Purgatory, and the " bodies that flow 
round the world" are the revolving heavens. See Ponta, op. dt.y 
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pp. 347-849, 363-356. Penoni traaslAted the paange oorrectlj, bot 
Qrolli expreiily rejected his inter|»^etatioii, whidi was aftarvBidi 
adopted by Fntio^ and is now generally accepted. 

61. dmoedcU Mojmu is to be taken in direct oonneettoa with wlial 
I»ecedea : ' I shall rejoice to encircle my brow with iwj and laniel, 
if Mopsns will gire me leave.' Compare note on vi 81. 

68, 63. Similarly in the Letter to Oane (I 10) the speedi of lbs 
Ckymmddia is said to be loquutio tmlgaru^ in qua H muli wr c^m 
e(nMMmdoomt. Ct, De F.jR, i 1, ii 4. 

68-68. This ovii gratimma can sorely be nothing else than the 
Oommtedia or, more specifically, the Pairaduo^ ten cantos dt wiiidi 
Dante wiU send to his correspondent to conTert him from his con- 
tempt of yemacolar poetry. Note the wjpomU vmxn waiUt, etc, of 
line 68. This testimony to the spontaneity of the inspiration of the 
Pcuraduo oomee as a welcome and beautiful complement to the well 

known 

Si che m' ha fatto per piil anni macra 

It shows us the ^wise passiveness" and serenity of mind whidi lay 
open to the inspiration, the garb of which was then fashioned 
with such intense toiL Hie combination is of course by no means 
unique. Shelley declared : ^ Poetry is not like reasoning, a power 
to be exerted according to the determination of the wilL A 
man cannot say, 'I will compose poetry.' Hie greatest poet even 
cannot say it ; for the mind in creation is as a fading coal, whidi 
some invisible influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to tran- 
sitory brightness ; this power arises from within, like the colour of a 
flower which ftules and changes as it is developed, and the conscious 
portions of our natures are unprophetic either of its approadi or 
its departure " ; and it was this same Shelley of whom Wordsworth 
said, '* Shelley is one of the best curtisU of us all; I mean in the 
workmanship of style." 

63. The proper quality of the o in prtrntolor is a matter of 
uncertainty. Facciolati says ''De quantitate pnnultimtt lis 
Apud Yeteres nihil invenies quod rem confidat," 

66| 66. Gf. lines 9, 10, and the quippe nao panii dsfidst 
doses Dante's EpisUe ix. 

68. Parva tabemactUa nobii dwny etc. Hie final a of tabenuMda 
is lengthened in cfisura. Of. note on line 7. Fratioelli introduced 
an et before fM>6u, and reads parva tabemada et nobu, saving the 
scansion but ruining the sense. He has been foUowed by the Oxford 
Dante and by Plasqualigo. Orelli, Scolari, and Erafft, as also the 
EoUtio Prmoepi of 1719, rightly follow the reading of the MSa : 
parva tabmmaeula nolns. 
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lines 1, 2. The Bado and the Savena flow N. from th^ Apennines, 

tlie former W. and the latter K of Bologna. Some miles short of 

Solognai the Savena tarns K and joins the Idice and continues to 

taJLe an K course. The Eeno comes veiy near to Bologna on the 

^W., then flows directly N. for many miles until it sweeps round to 

8.E., and before it reaches the Adriatic receives the waters of the 

Sa^ena and the Idice, far K of Bologna. Thus neither stream flows 

by its natural course through Bologna, but just at the point where 

the bed of the Savena first turns £., as described above, a dam and 

canal take off almost the whole of its permanent flow of water to 

tlie £. side of Bologna ; and in a similar way the waters of the Beno 

are brought to the W. side and flow through the city. These two 

streams leave Bologna by separate chauuels and flow side by side 

till they enter the Beno. The description of Bologna then as the 

place where the Savena comes to meet the Beno (without joining 

him) is scrupulously accurate. Cf. Ckxrmen vi 104-106. 

The interpretation of vuridi is less satis&u^ry. Dionisi notes '^La 
Savena d spartita in due rami, detti la Savena vecchia e la nuova : 
per questo la dice aspersa i nevosi crini di verde.'' Presumably 
the two branches of the Savena referred to are the river bed and 
the canal as described above, though we cannot ascertain that they 
are ever known as the old and new Savena. But even were it so, 
nothing could well be more frigid than to represent the nymph as 
' mingling white and green hair,' because the river is separated into 
an old and new branch. We should be inclined to refer the 
fUveoB of this passage and the corresponding glauoos of vL 105 to 
the permanently turbid character of the stream, and the viridi of 
the two passages to some characteristic of the banks or bed of the 
river. 

3. NcOivo aaUro is taken by Macri-Leone (op, cU,^ p. 56) to indicate 
that Del Yirgilio was a native of Bologna. This is probably right, 
though the phrase in itself need not irn^ more than a "natural 
grotto." See Facdolati sub verbo noHwu. 

4, 5. The scholiast's elaboration of the oxen, lambs, and goats into 
three orders or ages of scholars wiU raise a smile on the reader's 
1^ but the closer our study of these pastorals the less we shall 
he inclined to put aside such refinements of interpretation as in 
themselves improbable. 

6, 7. Of. iL 29, note, 

8. Niaa is said by the scholiast, in his note on line 63, to represent 
Del Yirgilio's wife. She is spoken of in line 58 as i^pM, which tends 
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to some extent to confirm this statement since tjpw and ipmi are 
applied specifically to the master and mistress of an establishn&oK 
(see Key, lAtin-English Dictionary, sub voce Ipse) ; bat Del 
Yirgilio employs %p§$ so freely that unless specific evidence of this 
nsage in his circle were forthcoming, we should not be justified in 
laying too much stress on the point (Cf. line 45, note), Alexu n 
merely described by the scholiast as famvhu^ nor have we any 
clue to his identity. 

11-17. This involved sentence has proved too much for the scribes 
and for most of the editors. Boccaccio's MS. originally read wmbra za 
line 11 and qua in line 18. Subsequent scribes added an sw to imArs 
and then cancelled it, and likewise added an m to ^^la^ so that qwjem 
was adopted by Dionisi and the subsequent editors, ^uo, however, 
was restored by that inspired bungler Giuliani, who amidst all his 
audacious futilities sometimes, as here, hits a bird on the wing. 
Perhaps the best comment upon the passage will be an ordo ve rho mm 
after the fashion of the Delphin classics : '* Sibilus leniter flantk 
Euri sua sponte retulit mihi sonum carminis Tityri, canends sub 
umbra memorum in litore Adriatico ; quo in loco denaae pinus, 
tollentes se versus cselos et se proferentes genio loci, longa serk 
cingunt pascua redolentia mirtetis et floribus humi nasoentibus, et 
fiuvius MofUone rigat ipsas arenas, dum fluit in mare cum undb 
placidis ; quo sibilo spirante," etc. Compare with the whole passage 
vi. 9-12, 228, 229. 

18-21. The song that came upon the breeze was such as delights 
the ear of the Arcadian swain, or rather did in more blessed ages, 
for it is now long years since even the Arcadians themselves have 
heard such music. 

22-25. The song is heard not only by Mopsus, but by the denizens 
of Arcady, whose ancient delights it revives. We must not take 
18-25 as referring to Mopsus and his companions, for Mopsus is 
in solitude throughout the scene. His companions are only mentioned 
as returning at the end of the eclogue, line 97. But a pastoral 
song has a twofold existence, as thoud^h the renowned echo of the 
pine- woods of Meenalus "took their own wherever they found it." 
They did not suffer Tityrus to sing to Mopsus without being heard 
by the nymphs and shepherds of Arcady. 

28, 29. Del Yirgilio distinctly states in vi. 6-9, that no bucolic 
poem had been written in Latin since YirgiPs day till the inter- 
change of verses took place between himself and Dante. Cf. the 
scholiast on the present passage (L 26) and on vi. 8. On the score 
of historical accuracy this assertion is subject to some deduction. 
Titus Calpumius wrote eclogues in the reign of Nero ; Alcuin and 
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Yob diadples in the Court of Charlemagne wrote elegies which pre- 
sented certain analogies with bncolic poetry ; and there are a few 
cases of Benedictines, from the tenth to the twelfth centuries, composing 
'would-be Yirgilian Bucolics in honour of saints (see Macii-Leone's 
chapter, La hucoUea latina medievale anteriore al secolo xiV., pp. 9-42). 
But it proves conclusively that Del Yirgilio himself had not been 
in the habit of writing edogues. Flasqualigo, therefore, is probably 
right in interpreting these lines as a reference to his exposition of 
VirgiL Orelli had anticipated him in this interpretation. 

31, 32. CcUamii maforilnu refers to the heroic style of his own 
first poem to Dante, and the tenues to the pastoral strain which 
Tityrus had waked. 

34. Dionisi, who (like the other editors) places a full stop at the 
end of the line, added an unnecessary est with the note : *' V ho 
aggiunto io : chi non lo approva lo casd." It is unfortunate that 
subsequent editors have not availed themselves of this permission. 

35. Meliboeus (Dino Perini) has apparently joined Mopsus since 
Dante wrote his Eclogue. Cf. lines 61 and 71. As we find him 
back again at Bavenna in the next poem, we may fairly assume 
that he represents the tibtltu Euri of line 17, or, in other words, 
that he was the bearer of Dante's missive. He was evidently the 
bearer of Del Yirgilio's reply also (iv. 29, etc.)i 

Liemt was substituted by Dionisi for the second liceat of this 
line. His note is : ^ Nel MS. liceat. Ma licuit d fuor di contesa ^ \ 
and he has been followed by all the editors. But this gives a 
very lame sense. 'Let Mopsus take the privilege which was 
granted to Meliboeus.' What privilege ? The privilege of address- 
ing Tityrus? But this privilege Mopsus had already taken. The 
privilege of conversing with him in pastoral fashion? But Meli- 
boeus had written no eclogues, and it is overstraining a point to 
regard the very modest place he takes in Dante's first poem as 
constituting a precedent for Mopsus. Dionisi himself thought 
the reference was not to the Meliboeus of Dante's Eclogue, but 
to Virgil's Meliboeus in Ec, i. or Ec, vii., but this is veiy 
unsatisfactory. If we preserve the licmt of the MSS. and put a 
full stop at the end of verse 24, we have to put a rather violent 
interpretation upon nciU^ but we then get an admirable sense. 
*'Thou art a second Virgil, or, if we are to believe the sage of 
Samos, thou art Virgil's self. And so may I have leave to think, 
as so may Meliboeus also," %,e, 'to Meliboeus and me at any rate 
you are Virgil himself.' But it is, perhaps, more probable that 
iicut is a corruption of sic et. We must then make the liceoU (bis) 
of verse 35 dependent on the n of 34, and we shall get a fiur sense 
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and (xmstraetioii. We baye with mudi besitation Tentored apoii 
this emendation. 

When we remmnber how extranely proud Dd Yirgilio was of 
hit own claim to be conndered the rejMreeentatiye and moden 
embodiment of Virgil's muse, we shall find, in this tribate, a fresh 
eridence of his frank and generous nature. It is easy to forgire 
Bodi a man his vanity. 

44. Dante had spoken of himself (iL 44) as woiUui Jlaioe»oer€ 
though now hoary. Whatever the interpretation may be, the 
phrase certainly refers to the colour of Dante's youthful locks. Dd 
Yirgilio catches at the word, and though he cannot promise Dante 
a renewal of his youth, he declares that his lo<^ shall '^glow* 
once again, — ^this time under the laurel leaf. 

46. It is difficult to see who this Phyllii can be, except Dants^ 
wife, G^emma. Garducci indeed suggested that she is merely an 
impersonification of Florence, which is rather a forced interpreta- 
tion. The title ip»a may possibly be taken as proper to the 
mistress of the house. Of. line 8, note. If we adopt this interpreta- 
tion, it does not indeed constitute any evidence of affection iot 
Gemma on Dante's part, but it shows at any rate that there was 
not any notorious rupture between the two, known to the poet% 
friends. Had it been otherwise, Del Yirgilio would hardly have 
ventured upon what would have been a highly tactless allusi<m. 
The inference is confirmed by the author of the Ottimo CammeiUo 
(who was a Florentine, personally acquainted with DanteX '^ 
by Benvenuto da Imola, both of whom, in commenting upon 
FaradL xvii. 66, 66, expressly include Dante's wife in the ognd co§a 
dileUa piii caramente. We may refer also to the expressions used 
by Petrarch in his letter to Boccaccio about Dante {Eputola d§ 
B$bu$ Familiaribui, Florence, 1863, bk. xxi, Epist 16): << Quern 
non civium injuria, non exilium, non paupertas, non simultatum 
aculei, non amor coniugis, non natorum pietas ab arrepto semel 
calle distraxerit." 

46. Vuando, Of. i. 48, note. 

The text and interpretation of this line present some difficulty. 
The MSS. read uwu. Dionisi substituted tdwu^ which was 
accepted by subsequent editors, and is particularly applauded by 
Flasqualigo. But the emendation is very unsatisfactory. Tegetet 
and idvas are both substantives, and it is not easy to see how 
Pasqualigo gets **I gtuncM ripedrcd del tuo casale" out of the line. 
Unless some better emendation can be suggested, it seems preferable 
to keep to the MS. reading and make what we can of it. Tegetet 
iB interpreted by the scholiast as tiguria^ and Maigne d' Arnis 
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0i^v«a dommculay mawmm/itu^ as the meaning of teget. In olaBsiaJ 

Xfttmity it appears to hare no such meaning. It is properly a mat 

made out of reeds {^v<b\ whidi may have suggested vlwu to 

IMonifli ; but GolmneUa {De Be Riutica^ v. 5) says that his unde, 

-whom he regards as a great authority, used to protect his vines 

from the heat just before the rise of the dog-star paltneii tegetibui^ 

-wbich we take to mean ** screens made of pahn leaves " ; and the 

same author (xii 50) enumerates amongst the apparatus requisite 

for the olive harvest oann$a tegete$j qtdbui oliva exeipUur, And again : 

** Sereno coelo manibus distringi olivam oportebit, et tubitratU tegett- 

hui aui camms cribrari et purgarL" These passages cannot refer to 

baskets, which have been already mentioned (eoHmUg^ . . . quibui 

diMtricta baoea 9meipihw\ and would seem to refer to a rack on 

-which the olives are to be put to drain, a process on which 

Columella lays great stress. It would seon then that tege» ma.j 

mean rack or treUiM. Does this explain the transition to the 

meaning of a hut? and was it specifically a vine-clad or trellised 

hut originally? If so, we should have a perfect explanation of 

the passage : ' when thou dost visit again thy trellised cot, how 

thou wilt love to gaze upon the clusters 1 ' ^ 

62-66. The scholiast gives a somewhat fantastic allegorical inter- 
pretation of these lines, taking the ^grof to be the University and 
** sweet marjoram" philosophy. 

66, 67. See lines 8 and 46, notes. Alexis and Gorydon presumably 
stand for real persons, members of Del Yirgilio's circle and probably 
known to Dante by name and repute. We have no due for their 
identification nor for that of Testilis in line 69. It is tempting to 
haard an hypothesis that one of them may possibly be the young 
<}raziolo dei Bambaglioli, the first Bolognese commentator on Dante 
and the first defender of Dante's orthodoxy, who was then in 
Bologna, though not yet Chancellor of the Gonmiune, a post to which 
he was elected in 1821. 

69-61. The scholiast quaintly interprets the "mushrooms'' as the 
''dicta antiquorum magistrorum." Pliny, up and down in the botani- 
cal sections of the Natural History, gives many antidotes to poisonous 



^Thit note had been already written before we had the opportnnitj of 
ooDsnlting Orelli; and it wm therefore with lingiilar pleaeore that we read 
hit eomment, wfaieh fully eonflrme our inter preta tion. He givee DioniiPi 
propotadeorreetionuid then adds: "^tgtiofMMSTiMeto, Miuu/ Noveneetamen 
pranui abturde, Ioamne$ DantU ieda ptUria {FUntmUam) ad ey^m »eriben$ vocat 
'tuof Ugtiei^ uvat* id ett, qua$% tndiila$ tutu viUbtu inumlfraiai**—TriehUa 
ii oplained by Faooiokti as *'a oorered walk made of Tines or the like.** 
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or onwholatome fungi, and also mentiona manj medidnal oaaa to 
which the allium is applicaUe ; but he does not specify the allium 
as useful against fungus poison. Following the sdioUasf s sugges- 
tion as to the fungi, we might be tempted to understand Del Virgibo 
to refer to the advisability of taking the stories of '^ ancient pro- 
feesors ** with the proverbial grain of salt, and the reader of Appendix L 
will think that Del Yirgilio himself must be taken with as much 
of this condiment as another ! 

Meliboeus, or Dino Perini, having brought Dante's epistle to Del 
Yirgilio, is apparently making the best of his stay in Bologna 
to get matter for a new course of lectures at Bavenna. Have 
we not already (iL 26) heard him express a wish to learn some 
of Del Yirgilio's iffnota oamUna in his wandering goats' behoof? 
Del Yirgilio, however, appears doubtful as to the quality of the 
<< mushrooms ** which the genial young Florentine may hare called 
in these learned JBolognese " orchards,'' so that the random shaft of 
the later scholiast who calls him a ttul$fu doctor seems pretty well 
to hit the mark. 

71. Note the imperfect atnahat and compare line 35, note. 

72-76. We have already seen, iL 41, note^ what good cause Dante 
had to fear these groves. Del Yirgilio seems to imply that the 
authorities either had given or had undertaken to give the poet a 
safe conduct, but such things were by no means scrupulously respected 
in the fourteenth century, as we have already seen in the case of 
Padua (see pp. 26, 27). Macri-Leone (p. 66) well observes that Del 
Yirgilio's own fate put his confidence to shame and justified Dante^ 
caution. See pp. 133, 134. 

80-83. lolas, as the scholiast states with obvious accuracy, ii 
Guide Novello da Polenta. The lines **No cave is safer now 
than are those tabernacles" are a pleasant testimony to what a 
contemporary document styles the pacificu* et tranqtMtu statia 
nohilis et potentii Milttis Ghtidonis NoveUi de Polenta potettati$ 
Ravenna (Decision of the Council of Gomacchio, cited by Rtcci, 
p. 36). 

The Muso is thus described by Scardeone : ^ ** In agro pneterea 
P&tavino a parte septentrionali insunt rivi peramoeni, et pladdi 
plerique, qui h fontibus apud campum Samperium scaturire cer- 
nuntur. £t primus Muso, qui inde per Stianum et Miranum (cf. 
Purg, V. 79) preterfluit, tam ad rigandoe agros, quam ad molas 
farinarias rotandas : et inde crebris anfractibus flexuosus usque 



1 In hit De AntiquUate Urbii Patavi^ etc Libri tres. BmUok, 1660, p. 2a 
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^Venetias navigia minora perducit.** Belloni (op, cU.^ p. 366) points 
€>xx% that the Padnan seal bore the legend, 

MuBon Mom Athe$ Mare certos dot mUU jvmm, 

JLthe» is the ancient AtMte^ the modem Eai» ; and the M&iu of course 
ia the Euganean range. 

88, 89. The editions, except Orelli's, read : 

^Ne oontemne ; sitim Fhrjgio Mnsone leTabo : 
Scilicet hoc needs, fluvio potator avito." 

l>at all the MSS. read ym ; and potator is a purely fictitious reading. 
The MSS. have portabor or potabor. For details see "Description 
of the MSS.'' pp. 277 tqq. 

On Mu9one the scholiast notes "id est Mussato poeta paduano," 
and on <mto, " quia avus Mopsi f uit paduanus " ; besides which 
the f oUowing passage occurs in the note at the end of the Eclogues 
in the Naples MS. : " fuit namque hie Joannes Yirgilianus nations 
hononiensis habitans in porta nova ante eccleeiam sancti salvatoris ; 
quamvis ut ipse in alia egloga testatur majores sui fuerint paduanL" 
There is no means of ascertaining the source from which the Naples 
scholiast drew his information, but we agree with Macri-Leone in 
thinking that his detailed statements bear internal evidence of being 
derived from some authentic source. We gather then that Del 
Virgilio strengthens his appeal to Dante by saying that if he scorns 
to visit him, Del Virgilio, he can promise him a meeting with Mussato, 
with whose city he himself claims an ancestral connection. And 
it is a fact that Mussato came to Bologna about the end of August 
or the beginning of September in 1319, and that Del Virgilio was 
fully intending to claim acquaintance with him as a brother-poet 
(p. 52 and Carmen vi 109-112, note). Thus this line 88 taken in 
conjunction with L 29 (see note) fixes the date of the whole corre- 
spondence up to this point as falling between the beginning of 
February and the end of August 1319. 

The commentators for the most part accept the connection between 
line 88 and Mussato's embassy ; but by reading ne lot me they 
lose the force of the appeal ; and, moreover, since they read potator in 
line 89, they most of them pour contempt on the scholiast's explana- 
tion of line 89, and take it as meaning that Dante was unacquainted 
with the works of Mussato because he was '*a drinker from the 
ancestral stream," namely, vernacular literature. One would hardly 
know where to begin in pointing out the insuperable objections to 
every single point involved in this strange piece of exegesis ; but 
happily the restoration of the true reading absolves us from the 
task. 
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Orelli's criticdi instmct led liim uohantatiiigly to restore tlie «m 
of line 88, and he went on to refer tlie mMm not to I>uite, 
bot to Del Yirgilio himaelf : ' If you despiae me, I will oonaole 
myself with Mnaiata' 

T^A interpretation has recently been revived and very ably en- 
forced by Belloni {QwmaJLe SUnioo, Turin, 1893X who reads me in 
line 88 and poiabar in line 89. Belloni was not aware that he bad 
been anticipated by Orelli, but he had observed Witte's carious 
note: ''Job. de Yirgilio gibt seine Bitte nicht ohne einige Irc»iie 
aof : Wolan, verachte mich and meine Wiinsche; dann werde ich 
meinen Durst an dem Fhrygier Musso (dem bekannten Florentiner 
[sic!] Dichter Albertino Mussato) zu stillen sudien. Du willst ja 
doch von diesen Dingoi (der lateinischen Poesie, die dir in Boloffna j 

die Dichterkrone gewlihrt h&tte) nichts wissen, and allein aus dem 
Strome Deiner Altvordem trinken." This, as Belloni observes, is | 

quite inoonsiBtent with Kannegieaser's translation in the aame wcH*k : 

<' So nimm denn keinen Anstand 1 Das GewSaser 
Des Fhrygers Muso wird den Durst dir Idschen. 
Du kennst vielleicht ihn nicht, gewohnt zu trinken 
Den Fluss der Heimat,'' 

and shows that Witte read me. This may well puzzle Belloni ; but 
the riddle is easily solved. Witte shows elsewhere that he was 
acquainted with Orelli's edition, and he was evidently writing this 
portion of his notes with Orelli's text, not Eannegiesser's translation, 
before hiuL Hence his adoption of Orelli's interpretation of the passage. 

Belloni has learnt that potcUor is a fictitious reading, but 
he has evidently not had M| under his own eyes, as he takes 
potabor unquestioningly as ^e original reading of that MS. ; | 

but this does not affect his argument, which is a very powerful i 

one and should be read in exteneo. Here we can only summarize ( 

the most important portions of it. Taking Pkrygio Mtuone to refer 
not to Mussato's person, but to his poetry only, Belloni denies the 
reference of this line to Mussato's anticipated embassy, and is thus 
enabled to allow a longer period than we have done for the first 
three poems, and to contract the inconveniently long period whidi 
our chronology allows between Del Yirgilio's second poem and 
Dante's death. He would place this poem well on in 1320, about 
a year, in fact, before Dante's death, in strict accordance with the 
scholiast's story (see pp. 271 and 306, 309.) 

Against this it may be urged that whether it is Dante's or Del 
Yirgilio's thirst that is to be slaked (see below), in any case the 
context demands a person, not a book. ^* Despise me if you will, but 
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3roii 'will not deqnae Muasato." Or '^ if y<m 000m me, I will console 
nayself with Maaaato." And we know that as a fact Del Yirgilio 
^onfidentlj anticipated making Mnssato's personal acqua i nt anc e 
on the occasion of his embassy. We can hardly regard it as a 
ooinddenoe that such an embassy actually took place and that 
HfuflBato's mind was full of it at the exact date required on the 
otirrent hypothesis. Moreover the scholiast understands Mussato 
l&iinaelf, and his authority is not lightly to be set aside. The 
mlleged chronological difficulties are not serious. After all, the 
cUfltance from Bavenna to Bologna is only about fifty miles. 
]M[eliboeus could have covered the ground in a couple of days with- 
out ^panting," and we can even allow him time for gathering 
mushrooms in Bologna, and still have many weeks unfilled between 
February and August. The long period, by our chronology, 
l)etween the second Eclogue and Dante's death, is not quite so 
easily explained ; but on any hypothesis the scholiast's words imply 
that Dante did not at once dispatch his missive even when, after 
long delay, he had written it. If he never completed it, the 
difficulty disappears. In any case it is not serious. 

Belloni further agrees with Orelli in taking line 88 not as an 

appeal to Dante, but as a playfully petulant declaration on Del 

Virgilio's part that, after all, if Dante scorns him he will not be 

inconsolable ; and he veiy appositely points out that the whole of 

this portion of the poem is closely modeUed on Virgil's Eclogue ii. 

In this poem Corydon offers his rustic gifts to Alexis and fears 

that lolas will outbid him. In our poem Del Yirgilio plays the 

part of Corydon, Dante is his Alexis, and Guide NoveUo is the 

lolas who will keep Alexis with hiuL Now, in the last lines of 

Virgil's poem, Corydon turns to himself and expostulates with his 

own madness (just as Mopsus does in line 80 of our poem), and in 

the last line of all he tries to console himself by saying that he 

will find some other Alexis after all, if this Alexis despises him. 

''Invenies alixun, si te hie fastidit, Alexim." 

Mussato^ then is to be Del Virgilio's ''other Alexis" if Dante 
despises him. 

The argument is undoubtedly strong, but we would urge the 
following considerations against it : 

r. The emphatic position of the me requires an antithesis, which 
Orelli and Belloni do not give us : * Though you despise me, I will 
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offer you Bometlimg 70a cannot deepiae.' It Is almost impooibli 
lor the careful student of Del Yirgilio's latinity to redst the 
conviction that, had he meant to convey the meaning Qrelli and 
Belloni assign to him, he would have expressed it bj means ol a 
subjunctive (see ccHnmentary on vi SI). Not with Uie pretensios 
of giving even a tolerable verse, but simply to illustrate the point 
of syntax, we would suggest that he would have given it some such 
turn as this: 

*Contemnas, Phrygio fauces Musone lavabo.' 

This is indeed our answer to BellonL The line wiU not bear the 
meaning put upon it. The other considerations we have to bring 
forward are not in themselves conclusive. 

2*. Del Yirgilio's imitations of Yirgil are lees subtle and keep 
closer to the phraseology than is here supposed. 

3^. A careful comparison of our poem with Virgil's Eclogue will 
show that on BeUoni's hypothesis Del Yirgilio with elaborate care 
dislocated his original, and, by throwing in an imitation of YirgiTs 
lines 63-68 between his imitations of lines 69 and 73, destroys the 
whole effect. 

We would not attempt, however, to disguise the strength of 
BeUoni's argument, and must leave our readers to form their own 
conclusions. 

90, 91. This appears to be a common form with Del Yirgilio 
to explain why he breaks off an occupation or fails to carry out 
an intention (cf. vi 150). In that case it would be vain to seek 
for any specific reference here. 

96. The scholiast surely misreads Del Yirgilio's character, for once, 
when he says that this line is a tacit rebuke to Dante. When he 
apologized for his audacity in sending poetry to a poet, it would not 
occur to him that Dante's promise was open to the same reproach. 
Del Yirgilio does not address either Dante or Mussato as an equaL 
He would regard as condescension in them what he would think of 
as audacity in himself. Yanity (of which Del Yirgilio had his 
share^ is quite compatible with modesty. 
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lines 1-4. There seems little room for doubt as to the meaning 
ol this passage. E(au (one of the horses of the sun) and his yoke- 
fellows had thrown off the golden clouds of sunrise and were 
bearing the solar chariot in mid sky just at its highest point 
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l:>e£ope beginniiig the descent. But several of the oommentators 
luk^e found a difficulty in the vellenbus Colchis. Qrelli prefers to 
taJce the words as referring to the shining rays of the noon-day 
8I10 ** me detegens et patefadens mortalibus aureis suis radiis" ; and 
Piasqualigo (foUowed by Macri-Leone) takes thb passage as referring 
to tbe time of year, not the time of day. He understands that 
the mun had just passed out of Aries, that is to say, the spring 
^w^s -well advanced. Plumptre introduces a pleasing variety by 
translating detecttu 'bedecked' instead of 'uncovered,' and says 
that the sun was in Aries. But apart from other difficulties, the 
ima^ry of the chariot and horses of the sun is too firmly appro- 
priated to the daily course of the luminary to be capable of 
transference to his annual course. In short, it may be open to 
question whether it is poetically appropriate to represent the 
shining clouds of sunrise as horse-cloths, woven out of the golden 
fleece, but it is hardly open to doubt whether the poet does so 
represent them here. It is indeed some hours now since the 
celestial horses were stripped of these glorified cloths; but this is 
not inconslBtent with Dante's usage. Cf. ParacL L 43-45, where 
the mention of what had taken place at sunrise in immediate 
connection with the hour of noon has led many commentators 
astray. 

5, 6. These lines again have given the conmientators great diffi- 
culty, but we may find the clue to their interpretation in lines 
90, 91. When evening drew on the sun was so low that Hhe 
shadow of every object far exceeded in length (vinceret) the object 
itself,' but now at mid-day we have the opposite condition of 
things, and 'all objects that "catch the sun" (hm refulgente$\ that 
is to say, all bodies that cast a shadow, though formerly {toUUB^ 
cf. aolitwn Jkmuoere^ iL 44) exceeded in length by their shadows, 
now in their turn surpass them in length {vinot^nJi)^ and leave 
the fields unprotected under the blazing sun.' 

Pasqualigo is compelled by his interpretation of lines 1-4 to 
explain ru rtfidgenUs as the day and wrnhra as the night ; whereas 
it seems certain that if Dante used ru refulgenles to signify any 
celestial phenomenon it would be the stars, not the sun or daylight. 
12-15. Plumptre is apparently the only translator or editor who 
hu understood this passage. He translates it: 

" Tityrus reclined, 
Now full of years, beneath a maple's shade, 
Bj the soft, slumbrous fragrance sleep-oppressed, 
While on his thick-knobbed staff, from pear-tree torn, 
Alphesiboeus leant, that he might speak." 
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All the othws, eTen indoding Orelli, take the words wodomqmB 
pin vhUo de stirpe hadUo ttabai 9Hbmxu9 me ref ening to Titynnii 
in flat oontnuliction to line 18 and lines 3S, 33. Of oonrse thsif 
really refer to AlphesiboBus.^ 

The scholiast tells ns that ^' Alphesiboens " is the pastOTml cipher 
for "Magister Fiducio dei AOlotti of Gertaldo, physician, who vas 
then dwelling at Bayenna.** Absolutely nothing else is known of 
this personage ; but in a Bavennese document of 1844 we hsTe the 
will of a certain Bengarda, "uxor quondam magistri Fidnen 
medicL" Fiducio appears to be a Tuscan name» or at least prscti- 
cally unknown in Bomagna, so it seems a fairly safe infermce theft 
this lady was the widow o^ Dante's medical friend (see Bka, 
D Ultimo Rifagio, pp. 101, 102, 451). 

16, 17. Of. Parad, ir. 28-63, and note that Alphesiboeus adopts 
without hesitation and without rebuke the opinion whidi, accord- 
ing to Beatrice, was so full of poison — a slight point, perhaps, but 
one not altogether to be neglected in considering the authentkity 
of tbis Eclogue. Dr. Moore (JStudieg in Dante, first smes : Ozf oni 
1896, pp. 157-160) has carefully investigated the doctrine of the 
Timetut on the subject of the souls and the stars, and has shown 
that neither in the original nor in the Latin version of CSslddins 
does the text of the Timanu fully support the inference drawn as to 
Plato's beUef, in Pourad, iv. and Conm. iL 14, 25 »qq, ; iv. 21, 17 9qq. 

17. Dionisi edited ^unde fuere, nove^ but himself ezpt«ssed a 
doubt whether it might not be equally well to read vtnde fiure nowm. 
The question is of no great importance, but the reading we have 
adopted seems to be more in Dante's manner. 

27. See JEkieid, iiL 612-691. A lurid picture of |the great Quelf 
city painted in pastoral-Ghibelline colours. Of. lines 47, 75, notes. 

29. Meliboeus, or Dino Perini, is hurrying back from his Bolognese 
experiences with Del Yirgilo's Epistle. Of. iiL 59-61, note, 

31. See JShMid, v. 268-272. 

42, 43. The flute recited Del Yirgilio's poem, three lines short 
of a hundred verses. 

46, 47. Dante having called Bologna ^the parched rocks of the 
Cyclopes under Etna," proceeds to style Bavenna ^ the dewy pastures 
of Pelorus.'' Here, again, Bologna is '^the Cydops* cave." The 
scholiast interprets Cyclops as "tyrant," but does not specify. 
See note on PolifphefMU, line 75. 



I 



1 My friend Mr. Frsnds EL Jones first directed my attention to this bliindflr, 
sod, thanks to him, it was aroided in my *' Provisional Translation,'' pri- 
vately printed in 188&— P. H. W. 
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51*53. The allusion is, of course, to Midas' ass's ears (his temples, 
tlierefore, 'Hurpissima"), to his barber's whispering the secret to 
tlie zmshes and their proclamation of it to the world; and further 
to TVfidas freeing himself from the touch of gold, at the bidding of 
fiacchus, by bathing in the Pactolus, whose sands became thence- 
forth tinctured with gold. See Orid, Metamorphose*^ xi. 92 iqq, 

59. Plumptre supposes that Pachynus stands for the kingdom of 
I^aples, and interprets this line as meaning that the hostility of 
Kin^ ^Robert will cease ** because it would be satisfied with what 
^wonld be Dante's ruin." 

Possibly tnvidia is to be taken as an ablative, ''And Pach3mus' 
self inrill fall away from the envy it now cherishes." See note 
on Oarmen ii. 7. 

66. The Muses. The story of Fyreneus is given at length in Carmen 
▼L 264-274. Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses, v. 273-293. 

67-75. Here, again, we have the contrast between Etna or Bologna 

and Pelorus or Eavenna. It is difficult to see how Dante can 

properly declare that he has left Bavenna (expressed in literal 

geographical terms) and gorie to Ravenna (expressed in pastoral 

cipher). OrelU suggests the following interpretation of the whole 

allegory of these lines : '* Joannes mens de toto meo statu ex rebus, 

quse vulgo apparent, ipse quoque judicat : quocirca, Bavennam ut 

relinqoam Bononiamque deligam futuro domicilio, me impense 

hortatur; at vero hand satis intelligit, re vera quod ad mentem 

attinet, me totimi vivere ac versari in Sicilia, id est, in studiis 

poetids, quibus otium contingat necesse est; quapropter Bononiam 

me conferre nolo, ubi a Polyphemo, id est, a parte Guelfa eiusque 

principibus, et perpetuse contentiones et pericula mihi instarent" 

The suggestion strikes us as far fetched and unsatisfactory, but we 

give it for what it is worth. Orelli's interpretation of line 89 

(q. V.) is connected with it 

76. We take Foli^hemtu as the pastoral cipher for King Bobert 
of Naples, whose vicar had sentenced Dante and his sons to death, 
and who was still potent in Bologna, although he no longer ruled 
the province of Bomagna (see p 78 and iL 41, note). Dante, when 
in scriptural rather than in pastoral mood, calls him Golias, Bpist, 
▼ii. 8. Another claimant to the dubious honour is Bomeo de* 
Pepoli, who was then practically ruler of Bologna ; but neither his 
character nor his politics quite bear out his claim (see pp 133-135). 
Bicci, on the other hand, supposes that the reference is to one of 
th« Caccianemid, who, we know from Benvenuto da Imola, desired 
to revenge the shame of Inferno xviii. 
76-78. The story of Acis and Galatea is from Ovid, Metamorphoses, 

Q 
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ziiL 700 9qq, Tliere is probably an allusion to some actual atrocikiei 
committed under the rojral anthority, but tbe due is now lost. 

82. Achemenides, the companion of Ulyaaes, left behind in the 
Cydope* den, relates to MnatA and his followers the atrocttaes he 
has witnessed. See .Mnmd^ iii. 613, etc. Under the pastoral dplker an 
probably concealed the name and adventures of one of the writei^ 
contemporaries, but we have no key to the interpretation. Scolari 
rather quaintly takes Qalatea as Italy, and suggests that AehenuHudee 
is Dante himself: "Nella condizione e nell' orrore di Aehenoenide, 
V Allighieri ha rappresentato sd ed il suo proprio; e come ia 
Polifeme feoe il ritratto parlante del re Boberto ; oosi nelle stzagi 
dei Oidopi rappresentd quelle che in tutte parti d' Italia hboevano 
i soldati di lui, e delle quali era testimonio egli stesso." 

85. Here we revert to the geographical Bologna again, seeing 
that the Reno and the Savena obviously do not embrace Mount 
Etna I This confusion and uncertainty in the use of the cijdm', as 
also the unnecessary mystification of lines 67-75, appear to us 
decidedly un-Dantesque, and increase the difficulty of accepting the 
poem in its entirety as Dante's. 

86, 87. In aUa virgine. We take the alta virgo as merely a cir- 
cumlocution for the laurel. It would appear from Villani and 
Boccacdo that Dante was actually crowned poet-laureate in hie 
funeral, presumably by Guido da Polenta. If the poem, as we 
think not improbable, was finished by another hand after Dante^ 
death, these lines may contain an allusion to this cwemony. 

69. Magni can go either with gregu or with olwnnL The scholiaet 
takes it with gr9gi$ and regards it as equivalent to Avmosi. OreDi 
takes the same view and understands ^^ooncepU verba alummi mm 
verba gregis magni/* that is to say, that Italy as a whole would «i- 
dorse the advice of Fidudo that Deuite should stay quietly at Ravenns 
and finish his poem, rather than allow himself to be mixed up in 
political affidrs at Bologna. But such contortions of construotioii 
as Orelli here and elsewhere supposes are not in keeping with Uis 
style of these poems. They are intricate enough in many respeds, 
but they do not deal in syntactical conundrums. We incline to 
take magm with alumni and to take gregie as dependent on the 
latter. 

91. Gf. line 5, noU, 

95-97. lliough these lines do not prove that the poem is not 
Dante's (a question which in the last resort must be dedded on 
internal evidenceX they certainly tend to confirm the suspidon thst 
it was not entirely wntten by him. As already said, they appear 
to state that the poem is the account of a conversation between 
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X>aiite and bis friencU, overheard bj Tolas (Guido da Polenta) and 

reported by bim to tbe anonymous writer. It is practically an 

answer dictated by Guido to Del "Vlrgilio's suggestion in tbe former 

poem that be (Guido) was preventing bis illustrious guest from 

coming to Bologna. See CanMn r., lines 7, 8, not9. But tbe scboliast 

twice states tbat tbe ^'we" of line 97 is Dante bimself ; and in bis 

gloss on vL 9, be distindy says tbat Dante twice wrote back to 

Del Virgilio in bucolic song. Guido Novello went bimself to Bologna 

as Captain in tbe spring of 1322 ; was it, perbaps, tben tbat the 

Cdogue was forwarded at last to Del Yii^gilio by Dante's son ? There 

is no foundation for Belloni's statement {op, cit, p. 372) that these 

verses are variously placed in tbe several MSS. 

On tbe last word poimua Orelli notes '^verbum est hybridum pro 
woiodfttw/' and Fratioelli very appositely refers to Boccaccio, CommerUo^ 
Lenane Tenet, '* Estimarono molti .... questo nome poeta venire da 
nn verbo detto poio poisJ* 

Carhek Y. 
Line 2. Of. EpisL ix. 3. 

3. Cf. Carmen vi 22a 

4. In using tbe expression utrumque polum Del Yirgilio probably 
bad not so much the northern and southern hemispheres in view 
as heaven and belL The south pole, as lying far beneath our feet, 
was associated with bell by Yirgil, Oeorg. L 242, 243 : 

** Hie vertex nobis semper sublimis ; at ilium 
sub pedibus Styx atra videt Manesque profundi" ; 

and tbe idea constantly recurs in Seneca, whose influence on tbe 
language of the Latinists of this period it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. Gf . ffere. Fur. 604-608 : 

''In psenas meas 
atque in labores non satis teme patent : 
Junonis odio vidi inaccessa omnibus, 
ignota Phoebo ; quseque deterior polue 
obecura diro spatia concessit Jovi" ; 
where dime JvjpiUr is a paraphrase for Pluto. 

And lb. 1103-1106 : 

'*Gemitus vastos 

audiat eether, audiat aitfi 

regina pdij* 

and many other passages. 

6, 6. Obvious as the meaning of this passage is, Scolari (/ Mm 
hOxni di Oiovanm dd Virgilio e di Dante AUighieri, ed. Filippo 
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Soolftri, Yenezia, 1845, pp. 106, 183) is the only editor we have fmnd 
who underatandB it. IHonisi, Pelli, Orelli, Bicci, eta, eta, miaB the 
reference to the Ih MoncurcMc^ and have reconrse to violent ein«adft> 
tiona, such as d$fumctu gdidU regnwmque gemdlum^ or grachtwm 
r^gnwmque gemdlvm. Macri-Leone, while declining to tamper with 
the text, regards the phrase as obscure. (Vita di Jkmte^ Firenae, 
1888, pp. 33, 34.) 

Hie meaning of the lines, however, is quite dear and xmmutak- 
able. Dante had 'assigned their places to the defunct^' cUstrilmU 
loca defimctitj *in Italian style,' latds nu>di$; but he had ako 
'assigned their respective jurisdictions' to the spiritual 8w(und and 
the temporal sword, dutrUndt regnum gladHs gemMu^ 'in Ladn 
style,' rhetaricii moctis. 

No doubt it is the irregularity of the position of the que that has 
thrown out the editors ; but that presents no real difficulty. Tbt 
careful reader of Del V irgilio's poems will notice his extr^ne irregu- 
larity in the use of qtie : 

iiL 23. Fastoresque boves et ovee hirtSBque capells. 
68. Farrasii juvenesque senes. 
74. Glandiferseque etiam quercusque arbusta dedere. 

vi 39. Oantica digna deis Fauno Satirisque Priapa 
278. Vires animosque loquelam. 
And in his treatise on Ovid (cf. Appendix L) we have such phrases 
as "Ck)mmunis ratio vult hominique deo," or "Sunt Forco gentitae 
Steno Eurialeque Medusa"; and exactly parallel with the passage 
under discussion : " Excipit hos fatuus contra doctumque tumeadt,* 
meaning: 'The fool picks them (the pipes) up and puffs himself 
out against the scholar.' 

7, 8. These lines seem to confirm the scholiast's note on vi 228 
(see pp. 127-129X which says that the second Eclogue was not written 
till a year after Dante had received Del Yirgilio's second poem, and 
was sent to Del VirgiHo after Dante's death by his son. 

It would appear that when Del Yirgilio wrote this epitaph be 
regarded the correspondence as incomplete, most probably because 
he had not received the poem VdlerHnu Colchu^ but possibly becaoae 
he had received it and did not regard it as coming from Dante's 
own hand. Unless we suppose a reference to future edogues which 
Del Yirgilio hoped that Dante might write, to make up, perhaps, 
the Yirgilian number of ten, re^onalxU seems to imply that Dante 
had an eclogue actually on hand at the time of his death. 'The 
Edogue was the last form under which Dante's muse uttered her- 
self, and this pleasant task was broken short by envious 6ite.' 
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Novati bas very justlj observed that this poem is "the finest and 
the most efficacions docnment of the intimate bond that in the early 
yean of the fourteenth century united all the poets and writers of 
tihe peninsula, the greatest and the humblest alike" {Oiom. itorioo 
cUla, XeU. Italiana^ vi, p. 200). 

Xdne 1. The modo must not be taken to imply that Mussato's oorona- 
tion ^was recent. As we have seen, it took place at any rate not 
later than December, 1815 (see pp. 43, 44X and this poem was written 
in 1326 (see p. 137). 

In the meantime Mussato, as well as Del Yirgilio, had been 
interested in the secession of the students and professors from 
Bologna in 1321 (see pp. 131-133). The F^uans, who were re- 
organizing their own University at the time, made an unsuccessful 
attempt to induce the seceders to come to them instead of going to 
Siena, and sent three representatives to meet them at Imola. One of 
tlieae three Paduan envoys was Mussato (see A. Eavaro, Nuovi 
docwmenti intamo aW enUgraiione di profe$90Ti € cU 90olari daUo $tudio 
d£ Bclcgna nd 1321, in Atti $ Memorie delta R. DejnU. di S.P. per le 
provincie di Romagnd^ series iii., voL 10, Bologna, 1895!, pp. 312-323). 
From the present poem it is obvious that Mussato and Del Yirgilio 
did not meet on this occasion, from which we infer that the latter did 
not play a prominent part in the secession. 

2. The patriotic song was undoubtedly the Eoerinu (see pp. 38-41). 
From Mussato it is indeed a long step to Shelley, who, in 1818, sang of 
Kzzelino in the ^vine-bearing Euganean." It is curious to notice 
that Bobert Browning in the sixth book of SordeUo appears to dwell 
upon the horrible death of Alberic with the same complacency which 
we have noted as the chief blemish in Mussato's tragedy. 

3. The connection of the Timavus with Padua is more literary 
than geog^phicaL The Timavus springs up in the village of San 
Qiovanni, near the decayed Aquileia, and runs into the sea with a 
very short course. In classical times it had a celebrity for which 
later geographers find it difficult to account, and as Padua was re- 
garded as the capital of the whole Venetian district (Venice herself 
being of course a comparatively modem city) the celebrated rivers 
of the whole region were regarded as Paduan. Hence the Timavus 
was ^'Antenorean,**^ and remained poetically attached to Padua. 

^Seardeone dies Laoaii*a 

"Euganeo, d vera fidat memontntibaB, augur 
eoUe seden^ Aponui terrii uU fomif er ajdt, 
atque Anianorei dispergitur unda TimaTL"— PAartoto tiL 192-4. 
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6. BMUjam. TIm MSa, followed by the Carmima lUmstrvmM 
Pdetantm Italontm and Bfcndini, read nmiUm ; for whicii w 
haTtt Tentored, though with much heiitation, to substitata 
Sumlam, Byntacticallj tinuUm could only refer to the patrimm 
M r m m of line 8. Now to describe this Edogae as **ainilar* 
to Mnatato't BoerinU would be altogether groteeqne; and, mof«- 
orer, nothing could be further from the spirit of Uie poem tiiaa 
a claim on Del Yirgilio's part to parity with Mussito of aoy 
kind. Whereas Sio^iam leads naturally up to the namq^ oi 
line 6. Gf. Yirgil'k ""SiceUdes Muse," Ec ir. I, and fw the form 
and scansion Yirgil'k MUU mea SicuUi erratU m mantHm* a^nm, 
Ee. iL tl, and Dante's Pcutorei alii meewm 8ieula arva tememtm^ 
ir. 96. 

8-lS. CI the scholia on this pa ss age, and also lines 287-829 ef 
this poem. See further Oarmen ilL 11-16 and note. 

9. C^. line 888. We hare already seen that this daim for Dante 
(that he was the first after Yirgil to write Eclogues) must be 
subjected to some discount. (Cf. Carman iiL, lines 28, 29; noU). 
In his famous lettw to the Augustinian Frate Martino da SignSi 
Boccaccio ignores Dante and Del Yirgilio alike, claasing them 
apparently with the ignobiUiy and represents Petrarch alone as 
the renovator of the pastoral Muse: ^Theocritus Syracusanus 
Poeta, ut ab antiquis accepimus, primus fuit, qui Gr»co C^rmiDS 
Buccolicum esoogitavit stylum, verum nil sensit, pneter quod 
cortex verborum demonstrat. Post hunc Latine scripsit Yirgilius, 
sed sub cortioe nonnullos abscondit sensus, esto non semper volueril 
■ub nominibus colloquentium aliquid sentiremus. Pai km^e amtmn 
9cripMrwU et alij^ 9ed ignobUsi^ de qwhui nH eurandum eat^ excepto 
inclyto Prseceptore meo Francisco Petrarca qui stylum pneter solitum 
paululum sublimavit et secundum Edogarum suarum mateiias con- 
tinue collocutorum nomina aliquid significantia posuit. Ex his ego 
Yirgilium secutus sum quapropter non curavi in omnibus coUo- 
quientium nominibus sensum abscondere" {^>i$tola expianatcria 
tglogarum in carmins tuo bueoolicOf in Le Lettere edite e inedite di 
M. Oiawxnni Boccacdo^ edited by F. Corazsini, Florence, 1877, pp. 
867, 868). Cf. Introduction, p. 143. 

11. Pineta. The MSS. read piMo, but the editor of the Comma 
and Bandini are undoubtedly right in subetituUng pineta, OL 
Oarmm iii, lines 11-15. 

16. The verb Uvicure^ though unknown to classical Latinity, is 
freely used by mediaeval writers. See Maigne d' Amis. 

AcUBa Virgvns, None of the more celebrated maidens who were 
changed to trees (Daphne^ the sisters of Phaethon, etc) cao lay 
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cimim to Attio descent. Are we to undentand Minerva by the 
▲ttio maid, and the olire by her leaf? 

16. Of. thia description of the position of Cessna on the Savio 
with Dante's in Inf. xxriL 68: ''Qaella a coi il Savio bagna il 
fianoo.'' 

17. MeliboBQs, the scholiast tells as, represents one Daodo, a 
likwyer and (as we learn from his comment on line 79) the 
mathor oi Italian rerses. We may perhaps gather that he held 
an ofi&dal position on Binaldo's famUia or stafi^ and was conspicoons 
for his loud-mouthed pertinacity in calling the attention of his 
chief to himself and his clients (L 18X and that he knew (or at least 
boasted of knowing) Mnssato (L 113). The whole picture of the 
diflBolute, vain, and pretentious butt of Del Yirgilio's and Kinaldo^ 

witi though too vivid to be without truth, is dearly drawn in a 

spirit of comic exaggeration and banter. 

Sa The MS& read it, which the editor of the (karmima and 
Bandini are no doubt right in understanding as the ablative plural 
of hic^ koKy hoc. 

81. The MSS. read buoeii pretender^tj which Bandini retains but 
which it is not easy to translate. The editor of the Courmina sub- 
stituted preteruUfUf and we are inclined to follow him. Pretenderet^ 
it is true, could hardly have sprung directly out of pr€tmdm$^ but 
the latter might very well have been read as pr^tenderiSf and this 
again might have been deliberately emended to pretenderet. This 
would imply that there were several intermediate steps between 
Boccaccio's transcript and the originaL 

An alternative emendation would be to read haoeit for Imocu and 

punctuate 

uvis 

turgidus et bacds, pretenderet orgia Bacchi 

In fifcvour of this it may be urged that no account of a country 
least is complete without the mention of olives. But this could 
only be translated by a Unur de force as an elliptical expression : 
'bloated with grapes and olives, as who should plead the baochic 
orgies in excuse.' Instances of elliptical subjunctives occur in iL 
61, in lines 803, 888, and 838 of this poem, and in xL 86 ; but 
none of them are so violent as this would be. The scholiast has 
a curious note on oiyia, the source and meaning of which are alike 
obscure to us. 

28, 84. Of . line 881. 

S5-88. Mceris (JM VirgUio) came partly because it was always 
a pleasure to him to see Daphnis (Rinaldo\ partly because the 
latter had on a previous occasion (Jam priu$) told him (iHn) that 
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he wished to have a doeer knowledge of his poetry. Umps it 
nothing contrary to the usage (^ the poets of the period in. this 
employment of tihL 

SH), 30. Del Yirgilio, with his amiable vanity and his diffidence in 
the presence of great men of afiGura (cf. p. 127), takes pleasure in 
emphasizing the fact that he is in familiar intercourse with 
Rinaldo, and naturally takes a seat side by side with him wben 
they meet. The construction is harsh. 
39. On the construction, cf. CwriMn v. 5, note, 
48. A specific reference, probably, to Rinaldo's abeenoe in the 
previous year at Padua. See pp. 54 and 137. 

45. BlcBsui means lUpitig in classical Latinity, but no doubt the 
scholiast knew the usage of his own day when he rendered it UuUmi. 

50. Ajjlce appears to be used absolutely for distre$9. The dassiosl 
construction would require some such word as dolore, 

52. Only a bombastic way of saying * write down his song.' 
The papyrus came from Egypt and (the scholiast says) was first 
manufactured in Memphis. 

54, $qq. The poem put into the mouth of Meliboeus recalb 
throughout the love song of Polyphemus in Ovid's MUamorpkota 
(xiiL 789-869). But the scholiast informs us that lines 80, 81 aro 
a close translation of some lines in a canzone composed by Duodo 
himself. Probably the parody extended to other portions of the 
poem, though it is impossible now to determine how far this was 
carried. 

61. The refftimjhrei are perhaps lilies. The scholiast understands 
the dxvum herbas to mean the herha Sanetce Marice^ which Mr. 
Daydon Jackson informs us is identified by Cesalpini (an Italian 
botanist of the sixteenth century) with the Chrysantkemmm 
BaUamita^ ue. the Tanacetwn BaUctmita of linnceus. 

64. Virgil declares that Ocnus, the son of Manto (cf. Dante, 
InfemOf xx. 55-99) was the founder of Mantua (jEmU x. 
198-200), and he further mentions Bianor's tomb in Eclogue iz. 
59, 60. On this latter passage Servius notes : '* Hie est qui et dictus 
Ocnus est ; de quo ait in decimo, FcUidica Manthue^ et Thud JUm 
Amms. Conditor Mantue dictus est Bianor, quasi animo et corpora 
fortissimus, dw6 rijs pUu xal drophisJ* 

68. Urorum, So Mi and probably M^ prvma manu. M, sec man. 
Ureorwn (?) Bandini's taurorum is unwarranted and unneceasaiy. 
Urut is a well authenticated word, and was correctly understood 
by the scholiast The Carmina read noetrarum, 

71. Visttrsta is the reading of M|, and so Bandini prints, with ao 
appended *sic.' Mj reads vie ukra, evidently at random. The 
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'word must mean 'parched' (cf. moffis uror ego in the next line) and 
must be a compoond of u$ta. Our biautta claims to be no more 
than a stop-gap reading. The Carmina read nee ultra, 

72. We have the aathority ol the scholiast for identifying this 

lolas with the yoonger Malatestino de' Malateeti, the grandson of 

I>ante's one-eyed tyrant, and the son-in-law of Gnido Novello da 

Polenta. See p. 80 of Prolegomena, pp. 136-138 of Introdnction, 

and Genealogical Table in Appendix lY. In 1324 Malatestino had 

been Governor or Bector of Cesena daring Rinaldo's absence at 

Pladna (cf. line 43), and in 1326 his father Ferrantino succeeded 

Pandolfo as Lord of Rimini In July, 1326, Bamberto Malatesta, 

a few days sfter he had aided Binaldo del Cinci in making 

bimself master of Cessna, treacherously seized Ferrantino and 

Malatestino at a banquet which he gave in his own palace at Rimini, 

and occupied the city, in spite of an heroic attempt on the part of 

Malatestino's wife Polenteaet — Guido Novello's worthy daughter — to 

raiae the people on behalf of her husband. But within a day or 

two another scion of the house, Malatesta di Pandolfo, recaptured 

Bimini, released his uncle and cousin, and drove Ramberto into exile 

with his adherents. It was in this same month that Rinaldo himself 

fell into the hands of the Count Archbishop Aimerico, as we have 

aeen in the Introduction. A few years later Ramberto attempted 

a reconciliation with his kinsmen ; in January, 1330, he suddenly 

appeared as a suppliant before Malatestino when the latter was out 

hunting, fell upon his knees before him and implored pardon. 

Malatestino's sole answer was with a dagger thrust; he stabbed 

his suppliant kinsman to death with his own hands. In the following 

year Ferrantino and Malatestino were expelled from Rimini, with 

the aid of the Cardinal Bertrando del Poggetto, by Malatesta di 

Pandolfo, hence known as "Guastafamiglia " Malatesta. In 1333, on 

the defeat of Bertrando at Ferrara, the family were reunited for a 

while and drove the papalini out of BiminL But in 1335 a new 

rupture took place; Malatestino and others of the family plotted 

against the lives of Malatesta and his brother Galeotto, and, the 

plot having proved abortive, Malatestino himself was murdered in 

the dungeons of Fossombrone (cf. the Annalei Cceeenatei and the 

Cronaea Rimineee in Muratori, Rer, Ital, Script, xiv. and xv.). Like 

Dante before him, so Giovanni del Yirgilio when exiled had fallen 

into oompagnia malvagia e acempia, when forced to associate with 

such bucolic worthies as Rinaldo and Malatestino I 

73. It is not easy to see the point, but apparently we are to 
understand the passage thus : Melibceus bums with jealousy leet 
lolas be preferred to him ; or with anxiety caused by the inherent 
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flcklaiMM of JBgle's dispodtioii, onleM indeed lier heart is, aft«r eD, 
firmly attached to ** a certain Meliboena that we know ol" 

80, 81. See the lines from Ducdo's Cknsone given by the erhnliml 

98. In Ovid'a HtnndM (Enone quotes a ^'carmen" whioh Puis 
had carved on the bark of a poplar tree, and in whidi he swec* 
eternal fidelity to her, EpiML v. Sl-12. 

101. We have adopted the reading of M^ which n sopportad \ff 
the scholiast's gloss. It is much more natural and forcible than iSbm 
refert of M|. 

104-106. CI iiL 1, 8. 

107, 108. It is difficult to say whether such a passage as this is 
merely part of the pastoral machinery or contains some specafie 
reference, and in any case we are unable to recover the speeisl 
meaning, if there is any. The scholiast gives us no helpw Damon is 
said by the scholiast to be a certain Master Ambrosius of Gremooa, 
of whom we have not been aUe to learn more. In 1318 and 1319 
there were a number of exiles from Cremona who had taken refuge 
in Bologna. 

110. Possibly peregrmu hirru might be taken to mean no mofe 
than ^'travellers' cloaks," but probably a Faduan would strike a 
Bolognese as an outlander in costume. 

111. prcMmUibui^ cf. line 222, noU. 

116-128. See pages 49, 62, 63. F^ua was struggling U» her 
existence against all the might of Can Grande and Uguccione^ and 
Del Yirgilio remembered that by origin he was himsdf a son of 
^ the ancient dame of Phrygia." (Ci Carmm iiL 88, 89, and nota) 

120. QroMmpri or OroMtaH is a word used of the violence of hi|^ 
waymen and also of incessant attacks by soldiers. See Du Cange. 

122. It would simplify the passage to read trepidU^ but we havs 
not ventured to disturb the text. Maigne d' Amis gives tr^iidmt 
as meaning to tilt in a tournament ; and he also gives artan as 
meaning forcer^ oUiger, And so we have translated it. 

129, 130. Mussato's account of his embassy in the autumn of 1819 
is contained in a portion of his 2>9 G^ttii Italioorum po§t fftrmeu m 
that has not yet been published, but his Samnium relates some of 
his experiences at Florence on his way to Siena on this same dip- 
lomatic mission. See pp. 62, 63, and note, Mussato's fellow-envoys 
were Ubertino da Carrara, who afterwards became the third ^ruit 
of F^ua, and Giovanni da Yiganza, to whom several of his poems 
are addressed. 

137. This appeal to Damon to confirm his statement leads us to 
infer that Master Ambrodus of Cremona had, like Del Yirgilio, left 
Bolo na for Cessna. 
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148.151. CL Introduction pp. 187» 188, 186. 

14a The MSS. read h^e (-hflec), which will not scan. The 
of the Carmma^ followed by Bandini, reads €t^ which is not 
satiaSactory. En can daim to be no more than a proTrisional 
*^S!C»^stion. 

149. Twndert. So the MSa and Bandini The phrase is donbtleas 
derired from Yirgil's second Eclogue, 10, 11 : 

^'Thestylis et rapido feesis messoribus aostu 
allia serpyllumque herbas oontundit olentee." 

The (kurnUfMj followed by Macri-Leone read fwndere^ which is un- 
neoessaiy and destitute of authority. Most of Maai-Leone's false 
readings are derived from the Ckurwimi, 
160. Cf. iiL 90 ^. 

166. SapU must be the verb, not the Latin name for the Savio, 
the a of which is long. Regebam, The MSS. read rigtham and 
Bandini retains it. The Carmina read rigabam. 

167. %,€, saved from the ruin of Troy. Cf . L 28, note. 

168. The Aponus is the name of the series of hot medicinal 
springs of great fame in literature. They are in the commune of 
Abano, at the south-eastern base of the Euganean Hills. The line 
therefore means 'the shepherds who wash their flocks when sick 
in the Aponus,' %.e. the Paduan shepherds. As we have seen, 
Binaldo was Podestk of Padua from June to December, 1884. 
Chiaramonti writes, ''Sub Prsetura itaque Bainaldi Cincii m ag nam 
ab hoetibus et non minorem ab amids afflictionem passa est ea 
dvitas." 

160 9qq. Conmcm. So the MSS. The editcHT of the Camnina and 
Bandini read corona^ evidently taking MerkUwn with Alpkmbcrum 
and eorona with Prnieia. Bandini punctuates thus : 

" Daph. Sapis, ut buceta rigebam ; 
Et pecudes actas Phrygiis de pastibus olim, 
Pastoresque ipsos Apono pecora fl^;ra lavantes 
Hie novus inspezi, quem post sat^ Alpheaiboeum 
Sertatum dederat Peneia nata corona. 
Aurea polito^etc. 

But it is not dear how he intends the passage to be construed. 
B7 taking BerUUwm as a supine, and by punctuating as in the text^ 
we may get a tolerable construction and a very satisfactory connec- 
tion out of the difficult passage, but it is very likdy ccnrupt. 

161. The scholiast (no doubt rightly) interprets polito as 'dad 
invair.' 
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162. We take this line to mean that a heifer and a g^oat wi^ 
flower-girt horns were carved upon the pipe, but cm ibcaU In tliat 
■enae seems somewhat strained. 

108. Mussato on this occasion wore the insignia of his dig^nity. 
Cf. line 135. We know, however, that the annual celebrataons in 
his honour had been discontinued since 1317 (cf. p. 45). 

166-176. This highly instructive passage n in form a reminiaoenoe 
of the poems in which the Troubadours enumerated their likes or 
dislikes, or piled up blessings or curses, an instructive instance of 
which may be found in Bertram de Bom's poem, beginning : 

< £u m' esoondisc, dompna, que mal non mier ; ' 

but in substance it is a highly condensed and vigorous presenta- 
tion of the dangers and vicissitudes of political life in Italy in tlie 
14th century, in which the pastoral cipher is handled with extreme 
skill The scholiast tells us that Rinaldo was at this time negoti- 
ating for his marriage, which had not yet taken place (the days o^ 
his matrimonial bliss, in Uiis case, cannot have been many); and 
with his aid we can paraphrase the rest of the passage somewhat 
thus : * May you never be called as Podestk or Captain to a foreign 
city, and when you come home find you have lost influence and 
power in your own country. When in the course of their intestine 
feuds other cities have banished their citizens, may they seek 
refuge with you, and may your own citizens be preserved from 
the contamination of their factiousness while profiting by their 
alliance. May you never fall a prey to the greedy adventurers 
who fish in troubled waters, nor yet to the self-seeking flatterers 
who earn your confidence with their tongues in their cheeks, nor 
may you drop a ready prey into the hands of the feudal diief 
whom you have regarded as a nonentity ; nor, when providing by 
taxation for the necessary expenses of the State, may you fall a 
victim to the fury of the citizens who believe that you are ex- 
torting their coin for your private behoof.' A most striking instance, 
and one doubtless fresh in Del Yirgilio's memory, of "losing thine 
own whilst ruling others' pastures," had been just seen in the fate 
of Guido Novello da Polenta (see pp. 113, 114). The classical in- 
stance of the spread of contagion from factious refugees is furnished 
by the breaking out of the Neri and Bianchi factions in Florence in 
1300. The scholiast is probably right in taking the ^'pards of 
spotted skin" as the Catalans (see pp. 77, 78, 81), and the "sick 
lion's den" as a specific reference to the "tower of the Count of 
Bomagna," that is Aimerico's great fortress at Brettinoro, in which, 
as >d matter of fact, Rinaldo was to meet his fate a few months 
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Iskter (see pp. 138-139); and the reference to impatience of taxes 
AS a possible source of trouble would come home with special 
£orce to Mussato (see p. 25). Note the Italicism of the use of n 
in this passage. 

182. Since he left the Cyclop's den of Bologna to consort with 
such gentle shepherds as Binaldo and Malatestino at Cessna, Del 
'Virgilio has changed his pastoral name to Moeris. But he would 
liave it remembered that he is not otherwise changed from that 
^lopeus with whom Titjrus-Dante had once contended on the flute 
of Benacus. Of. lines 9 and 228. 

185. Immo. Both MSS. and the Carmina read amaho^ which is of 
course metricallj impossible. Bandini reads anibo^ which we cannot 
understand. Immo is purely conjectural. 

187. The MSS. read meminUse, Bandini was certainly right in 
printing meruUse : ru and m might be barely dlBtinguishable in a 
MS., and merwUse read as memisae might be mistaken for memdnisse 
-with the mark for contraction omitted, as often happened. 

189. The syntax of this line is so abominable that one is inclined 
to suspect the text ; but the phrase as it stands may perhaps be 
no more than a distorted intensification of Dante's 

''Talia sub quercu Melibceus et ipse canebam" (ii. 67). 

190. (^torui, Cf. Virgil, OeorgicSj il 437. 

200-202. It is interesting to compare these lines, written in 1325, 
with the prose proem to Mussato's De OetitU Italtcorum po9t Heniricwn^ 
bk. ix. (cf. p. 55), and the opening lines of bk. x. : 

"Quseritis Heroes Paduse per metra renarrem 
Bella Deae, grandesque actus, et digna relatu 
Mseonio. Si non, petitis deponere frondem 
Laurinam, immeriti seu jura remittere feudi 
Quid perplexus agam? scelus est, si jussa recusem 
Debitor ingratus. Quod si temerarius ultra 
Quam valeant humeri subeam perferre, verendum est 
ne sub fasce cadam, casusque sit ipse pudori. 
Este tamen Comitee. Sceleri praferre pudorem 
Maluerim quacumque Lyra, dum moenibus Urbis 
Jamdudum infestos valeam constemere Qalloe. 

Evidently a man was not to be crowned in those days for 

nothing : 

Ctebt ihr euch einmal fttr Poeten 

So commandirt die Poesie. 

210. Alcan, The name is probably taken from Virgil, Ec. v. 11, 
where Servius notes : " he was a Oetan archer who shot a serpent 
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that had attacked his ton, with sach nioefy that the arrow ftihinatud 
itMlf in piercing the aerpent, and did not wound his aon.* Oar 
•eholiaet (who is a better authority on contemporary hktory than 
on daaeical references) says that Alcon was an ** nprigfat Ghreek,* and 
that the name ia given to Bolando da Piaoola becaoae he has {kah&t^ 
in the present tense) the repatation of being a most upright man. 
This Bc^ando da Piaasda was a most intimate friend and coznpanioB 
of Mussato's. As we hare seen, they ware oonstantlj aasociatsd 
together, though they had their occasional differences. Thsj both 
went <m embassy to Henry YIL in 1311 and 131S (see pp. 9, 11-13X 
In the Paduan senate Bolando impetnonsly opposed adhesion to Henry 
when Mossato defended it (p. 18). Subsequently both Bolando and 
Mussato endeavoured to expose the malpractices of the Altidini and 
Agolanti (p. 84), and shortly afterwards they were both of them 
taken prisoner by Gan Grande at Yioenza (p. 38). Once again it 
was Bolando who proposed in the meeting of the guild of Judiees 
that the Tribunes and Judges should escort Mussato in solemn pro> 
cession to the Palace to receive his annual honours (see p. 44, not9\ 
The last mention we have found of him as playing an important 
part in Paduan history is in connection with the entry of Jacopo da 
Carrara into power in 1318. It was he who placed the banner of 
the Bepublic in the hands of the new prince of Padua (pp. 48, 50). 
If we could ascertain the date of his death we should have a terwutmt 
ad quern for the composition of the schoUct^ since the phraseology 
of the note on this line implies that Bolando was still living when 
it was written. A poem addressed by Mussato to Bolando is still 
extant, referring in terms of humility and something like compunction 
to a difference that had risen between them on some unnamed subject 
when Bolando was the Judge of the Ancients {Judex Antianorum) 
and Mussato was Prior of tiie Tribunes (Prior GcuuUdioMtm), The 
full title of this poem {Eputcla iii., pp. 44-48 in the Venetian edition 
of Mussato's works) is '* Ad Bolandum Judicem de Pladola amicom 
suum sibi condliandum de contentione inter se habita de rebos 
publicis, altero existente Judice Antianorum, altero Priore Gastal- 
dionum." It is usual to take this poem, which presents some 
difficulties and obscurities, as referring to the well-known dissenrion 
between Bolando and Mussato on the question of adhesion to Henry ; 
but the text does not support this theory. The dispute to whidi 
it refers was one in which the popular assembly had vetoed or re- 
versed a decree issued by the assembly which the magnates controlled; 
and success rested with Mussato, not as in the other case with 
Bolando. It appears, therefore, that on more than one critkal 
occasion the two friends were found in opposite camps. 
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We learn from this line that Rolando took his place in the literary 
as well as in the political circle of Mussato's interests (cf. p. 37). 
I>el Yirgilio presumably made his acquaintance in 1319^ when 
£olando came to Bologna as one of the legal assessors to the Podeetk 
SI 1-216. For Lovato, see pp. 35-37 and Appendix II. A few 
lines of Lovato's poem on Iseult have been preserved and are 
printed in oar Appendix. Iseult and King Mark, Lancelot, 
lAmoracke (whom the Italians usually called Amoratto), and Pala- 
mede or P^omides, are too familiar to English readers for any 
oommentary to be needed on this passage. It will be observed 
that, if Del Virgilio rightly describes the poem, Lovato, like our 
own Thomas Malory, must have interwoven the legends of Tristram 
•ad Iseult with those of Lancelot. From the end of the twelfth 
century onwards, the Arthurian legends — Arttiri rtgis ambagei put- 
cerrmcB, as Dante {De V.E. i. 10) calls them — enjoyed a vast popularity 
in Italy, especially those connected with the loves of Tristram and 
Iseult. See L. Sudre, Les aUutians d la Ugende de Trutan in 
Romama^ xv. (Paris, 1886X and especially the important essay by 
Arturo Graf, AppunHper la storia dd Oido Brettone in Italia^ in the 
CfiomaU itcrioo deUa Letteratura liaXvma^ vol. v. (Turin, 1885). 

216. Ne^cio qwU Falamedes. Graf {op eit,^ p. 116) observes ''in 
quel nescio si fiuta un certo disprezzo di latinista per quelle favole 
romanze.'' We cannot agree with him. Del Virgilio knew his 
Virgil, and by nescio qvds Palamedes he merely meant 'he who 
hight Palamedes' ; or, if there is any further implication, it points 
rather to a v^pie attraction and wonder. 

"Tum liquidas corvi presso ter gutture voces 
aut quater ingeminant, et saepe cubilibus altis 
needo qua prseter solitum duloedine l«ti, 
inter se in foliis strepitant." (horg, L 410-413. 

It is much the same note as is struck by Mr. Austin Dobson : 

"Him best in all the dim Arthuriad, 

Of lovers of fair women, him I prize, — 
The pagan Palomydes. Never glad 
Was he with sweetness of his lady's eyes, 
Nor joy he had. 
But, unloved ever, still must love the same. 
And riding ever through a lonely world, 
Whene'er on adverse shield or crest he came, 
Against the danger desperately hurled, 
Crying her name." 

1 But poMibly 1328, Me Inirodaotioii p. 126. 
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English readers will chiefly know Palamede as the follower ol 
the quest of the Questing Beast and as Tristram's rival iot tiw 
favour of Iseult. He is the prototype of Spenser's Sir Galidore, 
the Knight of Courtesie. We see from the surviving fragment 
(Appendix EL) tiiat Palamede played a prominent part in Lovmito% 
poem. 

222. Elliptical constructions with the subjunctive are frequent in 
Del Virgilia Ci note on line 21. It is possible, therefore, that 
the text is sound in spite of the harshness of the syntax. 

Prceett as a dissyllable with the diphthong shortened before the 
following vowel was probably justified to Del Virgilio by the 
^SHpUibu* dwrU agitwr tudihutve proeuuU^ oi ,^neid^ viL 524, 
which Servius declares to be " toUraJbile " because prmatis is " one 
part of speech," i,e. a single word. 

223. Cf. i. 60. 

228. Cfarmine vulgatumy ' far famed amongst the vulgar [ue. those 
who cannot read Latin] for his song.' Cf. v. 3. 

Laxabcu, The MSS. read IcucaboU. The obvious emendation of 
laxab(u had already suggested itself to Orelli, who quotes a few 
lines from this poem in his edition of the Eclogun, He takes the 
passage to mean ' thou didst solace or amuse Tityrus ' ; but perhaps 
it is better to understand 'thou didst induce Tityrus to unstring 
himself.' Compare iii 32, note, 

229. Compare line 10. 

236-239. Cf. 219-223. It is typical of a character at once vain 
and diffident) to alternate extravagant self -depreciation uttered w 
propria persona^ with extravagant laudations repeated in persona €diencL 
Del Virgilio is so carried away by his theme that he fails to note 
how (in L 239) he la by implication putting himself upon a level with 
Mussato, which was certainly far from his intention. 

246, 247. It is touching to find the same complaint on the lips of 
Del Virgilio and of Dante (EpUt. ad Can Cfrande, § 32, line 600 «;.). 
Cf. Boccaccio, VitOj § 6. 

266-260. For the historical circumstances here alluded to, see 
Introduction to this Poem, pp. 137-139. The scholiast's QreUu$ corre- 
sponds to the OhelluB of the printed Annales Ctnenates in Muratori, 
R I. S. xiv., 1146, etc. 

261. There is a comic pathos in this line. It is in perfect keep- 
ing with Del Virgilio's frank and generous character that his 
political sympathies should be entirely uninfluenced by his personal 
needs, and that he should wait impatiently for the downfall of the 
very man on whose influence he was dependent for the security of 
his poor salary (cf. line 147). But, nevertheless, he is impelled to 
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note, though it be only parenthetically, the failure of the said 
salary as a not unimportant oonseqaence of the political revolution. 

262. Quam. The MSa, followed by the Editors, read quern. But 
the sense and oonstmction alike seem to demand qucun. 

The story of Fyrenens is told by Ovid (Met. v. 273-293). Of. also 
iv. 66, 66, and the Bcholiwn on the passage. 

275-280. See p. 139 of Introduction. 

277. Of. Farad, xxv. 7 : ''Con altra voce omai, con altro vello." 
JBetween 1321 and 1325, Del Yirgilio can hardly have failed to have 
read the concluding cantos of the Paraduo. With what feelings 
must he have thought of his own rash invitation to Dante to oome 
and take the laurel crown at his hands in Bologna ! 
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line 1. We cannot satisfactorily construe gremium iahttis, 

3-7. Very possibly contain specific allusions, the clue to which is 
loet 

8. The swan as the symbol of poetry. 

12. The last word of this line in the MSS. is ti with a sign of 
contraction. Macil-Leone suggested seven, which is clearly wrong. 
Professor Bostagno was kind enough to give us his opinion that it 
might stand for eecundiy which is no doubt right 
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Lines 3, 4. Fonte wnMxu eatkUio'^the Muses. 

5, 6. The parsing and the punctuation of these lines present 
difficulties. Our translation must be taken as tentative. 

8, 9. If we were to take danda in dose connection with feeit, Del 
Yirgilio would seem to intimate tiiat he thought the hand which 
was so grudging in producing its own treasures and so reckless in 
filching away those of the poets, was no other than that of his 
correspondent himself. But we shall probably be right in taking 
fecit as closing the construction, and in interpreting the following 
words as ''which in due course would be given," not as "intended 
to be given." 

13. Macil-Leone gives the line thus : 

"Vobiscum [cum] ludat; ei festino, videtis." 

How does he mean it to be construed? We give our own 
punctuation and rendering with no great confidence. 

R 
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Cabmsn IX. 

Idoe 1. Dd VirgUio was hia oognomeiL 

8. •/oAofUMf ia interpreted by Jerome as grace of Chd, 

3. FaccAtftto^ heifer. 

7. Seeds of the earth^the Oeorgia, 

8. Pastures— the Edogue$, Arma vtrum^the jEhM. 

Carmen X. 

line 1. The MS. reads spe9 with a mark of contraction onrer 
the €9. Macri-Leone read the e as an i^ and suggested, thoogk 
doubtfollj, ipinas. The proper expansion is undoubtedly spedes^in 
the sense of "drugs," exactly equivalent to our "specifics." Maigne 
d' Amis giyes as one of the meanings of tpeciet : " Bes ad medicinam 
spectantes, tubttanoes mMoamentefuet/' The play upon ntmmaty 
"chews the cud," or "ponders over," is, of course, intentionaL 

4. We have made the beet we could of ga^deat unde comaty bat 
we are not satisfied that we have hit upon the real meuung. 
' May he rejoice in that whereof he may sing.' Such a use d 
unde would come very naturally to one who habitually spoke 
Italian. But it is tempting to read g<utdecU unde oamt^ "may he 
enjoy the thing about which he sings," ue, " may he have hb 
wish." 

6. MindcuUs^ of the Mincio^MantuanaVirgilian. 
6. Johannes, The reference is to the recovery of his speedi by 
Zaccharias (Luke, I 63, 64). 

9. The Equa of the MS. probably stands for Ecqua rather than 
Aequo, 

10. iiTrnitMBthe Eclogues, Arva^ihe Gecrgics. Frigen^MxMUk^ 
the ,^fneid. 

Carmen XL 

Line 8. Note the Italian construction of unde, Cf. viii 5, x 4. 

10. The construction is harsh. Possibly the line needs emenda- 
tion. 

14. Soltbus i&ould mean yearsy but must evidently be taken ai 
dc^s, 

21. Note the incorrect form of bovium, Cf. gregium in iiL 81. 

22. The parsing of supremum is not obvious, but the meaning is 
clear enough. 

28. The MS. reads omnium^ which is metrically and grammatiGallj 
impossible. 
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26. See notes on CkMrmen vL 21 and 222. 

26. We take asmnUte of the MS. to stand for abtumite, Del 
ilio would be familiar with the word from JSnmdj ix. 494 : ^^me 
prvmoun^ ahtwmiUe ferroP If it stood for adwmite we should require 
tofngoM pcmoiJ* 

34. An interesting indication of the frequency witJi which poison 
concealed in rings. 
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EDITIONS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 

I. EDITIONS, TRANSLATIONS, AND ESSAYS, 
n. DESCRIPTION OF MANUSCRIPTS. 






I. 



The bibliographies of the editions of the Eclogues given by 

Pasqualigo, Macri-Leone, and Kraus are all of them more 

or less inaccurate. The facts are as follows: In the 

Carmima Ulustrivm Poetarvm Itahrum, VoL I., Florence, 

1719, on pages 115-119, Dante's two Eclogues (our Carmina 

iL and iv.) are given, this being the editio princeps. The 

poems are punctuated at random, and there are a few bad 

mistakes in the text. In YoL XI. of the same collection, 

1726, pages 362-372, Del Yirgilio's second poem to Dante 

and his poem to Mussato (our Carmina iiL and vL) are 

given. They were evidently printed from M,, not from M^, 

which will explain the absence of Del Yirgilio's first poem 

to Dante which opened the correspondence. Here and there, 

however, M^ appears to have been consulted. A portion 

of Del Yir^o's first poem to Dante (our Carmen L) was 

published by Mehus in that treasure-house of learning, 

his introduction to Amhrosii Traversarii Latinos JEpistoke, 

Florence, 1759, p. cccxx. The portion published extended 

to line 38, tempera seriis. It is far from faultless in 

point of accuracy. Bandini, in his Catalogue Codicum 

Latinorum Bibliotfiecce Medicece La^u/rentian^ce, 1775, Tom. II., 

coL 11-22, republished Del Yirgilio's Eclogue to Mussato 

{Carm, vi). His edition was a great improvement on that 

of the Carmina ; but though he professes (with truth in 

the main) to edit the poem from the MS., he allows 

himself to be too much influenced by the text given in 

the Carmina. Together with the text, he printed the 
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greater part of the scholia, but not alL It is difficult to 
discover his principle of selection. He farther made a 
transcript for Dionisi of all the four poems constitutLng 
the correspondence between Dante and Del ViigiUo 
(Carmina L-iv.), from M^, with occasional notices of the 
corrections, and accompanied by the scholia. The transcript 
was fairly fiEuthful ; but Bandini had evidently taken little 
pains to distingnish between original readings and cor- 
rections, and did not even notice that a portion of the 
skin had been frayed away, and had carried a letter with 
it, in Camu iiL 89. Dionisi published the text with notes 
and conjectural emendations of his own (sometimes distinctly 
unfortunate), in his Serve di Aneddoti, Num. lY., Yerona» 
1788, pp. 5-22. This was the first complete publication 
of Del yirgUio's first poem to Dante (CamL i). This 
edition is extremely rare; there is no copy of it in the 
British Museum, and we have not been able to refer to it 
In 1834 [5] Fraticelli reproduced Dionisi's text and notes 
complete, and added a translation by Francesco Personi 
The text professed to be an exact reproduction of Dionisi's. 
But in 1841 Fraticelli re-issued his volume as YoL YL of 
Lombardi's complete edition of Dante ; and here the text, still 
professing to be Dionisi's, differs in some respects from that 
of 1834, and in the subsequent editions still further addi- 
tions and alterations occur ; so that (a reference to Dionisi's 
own edition being, as already explained, impracticable) we 
have not always found it possible to say with certainty 
what Dionisi's reading really was. Between Fraticelli's 
first and second edition, the celebrated critic John Gaspar 
Orelli — ^who gave other instances of his zeal in the study 
of Dante — published the four poems of Giovanni Del Yiigilio 
and Dante, in 1839, together with a fragment of a poem on 
Bonceval (Carmen de hello in EuncivaUe. Johannis de 
Virgiiio et Dantis Alagerii eclogce. Edidit L G. Orellius, 
Turici, Ulrich, 1839, 4^ pp. 32). Orelli's edition was 
accompanied by brief notes. He sometimes rightly rejects 
Dionisi's coxgectures and returns to the MS. text, and in 
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various ways shows the critical acumen that we should 
naturallj expect from him. On the whole, however, the 
edition is disappointing. It retains obvious errors, espedallj 
of punctuation, and is marred by a preference for renderings 
that involve syntactic contortions — a preference not altogether 
surprising in the editor of Tacitus, but out of place in the 
editor of the Eclogue& In spite of these faults, however, 
Orelli's edition made contributions of high value to the 
establishment of a sound text and interpretation, and it is 
much to be regretted that it was allowed to remain on a 
back-water unnoticed except by bibliographers, and wholly 
without influence on future editions. Our work was already 
far advanced towards completion when the British Museum 
library acquired a copy of this edition ; but we have been 
able to check our results throughout by a comparison with 
it, and have sometimes had the pleasure of confirming them 
by a reference to Orelli's anticipation of our own conclusions. 
In 1845 Filippo Scolari published 1 Versi Latini di 
Giovanni del Virgilio e di Dante AUighieri, Venice, with a 
new translation into Italian. Besides the Eclogues, this 
edition contained, under the heading '' Altri versi latini di 
Dante Alighieri e Giovanni del Virgilio," the supposed 
Latin opening of the Commedia, the epitaph " Jura 
Monarchist," etc., erroneously ascribed to Dante himself, 
and two versions of Del Virgilio's epitaph on Dante, with an 
appendix proving the evident and certain falsity of the 
supposed Dantesque epistle to Guide Novello, of March 
30 th, 1314. To this work Scolari published a further 
appendix (Venice, 1847), which we have been unable to 
consult. Fraticelli's text has been frequently reproduced, a 
fourth edition having been printed in 1887. In 1859 
appeared Dante Alighieri's lyrisehe Oedichte tmd poetischer 
Briejweehsel : Text, Uebersetztmg tmd Erkldrung von Carl 
Krafit, Begensburg, which contains a Latin text of the 
Eclogues, not differing essentially from Fraticelli's, together 
with a translation into German hexameters and a com- 
mentary. Giuliani published the Eclogues in the second 
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volume of his Open LaUne di DanU Alighieri, 1882, wiA 
a prose tranalatdon of his own. None of these editicMis show 
any essential advance on DionisL 

In 1887 Pasqnaligo published his JBdoghe di Oiovamni dd 
Virgiiio e di Jtanie Alighieri, annoUUe da anonifno eofUmm- 
poraneo, reeate a miglioT Uzione, nuavamente volgarizoiie im 
vent seicUi e eammefUaU da Francesco PasquaUgo, con iUMs- 
trazioni di aUri, Lonigo. Text, translation, and commentaiy 
alike show a marked improvement on the previous editions. 
The greater part of the obvious errors in punctuation and 
interpretation are removed. Pasqualigo, however, fell into 
some minor errors of interpretation on his own aoooont 
which his predecessors had escaped. The Oxford Dante 
{Tutu le opere di Dante Alighieri ntiovamefUe riveduU md 
testo da £. Moore, Oxford, 1894, etc.), reproduced the 
Dionisi-Fraticelli text, ignoring Orelli and Pasqualigo alike. 

Carmen v. has frequently been printed in the lives of 
Dante and elsewhere, often with violent emendations of 
line 5. Carmina vii-x. were printed, with many mistakes 
and accidental omissions, by Macri-Leone on pages 68-70 
of his La Bucolica LaHna nella Letterattmi Itaiiana del $eeolo 
XIV.^ Turin, 1889. So far as we know Camun xi has 
not previously been printed. 

In addition to the translations of Carmina L-iv., already 
mentioned in connection with the editions, there have 
appeared a German blank verse translation, and a com- 
mentary in Dante't lyrisehe Oediehte by Kannegiesser and 
Witte, Leipzig, 1842 ; an English translation in blank verse, 
with notes, by Plumptre in the second volume of his Danie, 
London, 1887, and the fourth volume of the cheap re-issue 
of the same work in 1899 ; and an Italian prose translation 
by Macri-Leone, Op. dt. pages 73-88. The translations of 
Personi, Kannegiesser, Scolari, Krafit, and Pasqualigo, are 
reprinted by Del Balzo in VoL I. of his Poesie di miUe 
aviori intomo a Dante, Home, 1889.^ 

The recent work of A. Bonaventura, La Poesia Neo-Latim 



^ See further, p. 240, note. 
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in Italia, Cittk di Castello, 1900, includes a new translation 
of the four poems interchanged by Dante and Del Yirgilio^ 
but is not of the slightest value. 

In 1848 Ponta contributed an essay, SvUa eorrupandenza 
poetiea di Dante e di Giovanni Del Virgilio, to the Oiomale 
Arcadico, CXYL, Borne, 1848.^ Amongst other good points 
it contains a particularly valuable note on Carmen ii 49, 
which FraticeUi incorporated in his edition of 1856, and 
for which he has always received credit 

Carducci may be said to mark an epoch in the literature 
of this subject by his masterly study, Delia varia fortuna 
di Dante. The first of the three ''discorsi" collected 
together under the title, " Gli ultimi anni di Dante, gli amici 
e gli ammiratori di lui," etc., was originally published in the 
Nuova Antologia, VoL IIL, October, 1866, and then reprinted 
and extended in his Studi letterari, L^hom, 1874 (second 
edition, L^hom, 1880; new edition, Bologna, 1893). 
Carducci was practically the first to lay stress upon the 
importance of this poetical correspondence between Dante 
and Del Yirgilio, as throwing light upon the character of 
the divine poet and the story of his closing years. 

Much light is thrown upon the circumstances under 
which the Eclogues were composed by C. Bicci in his 
Ultimo rifuffU) di Dante Alighieri, Milan, 1891. An 
important paper entitled Sopra tmpasao dell* ecloga responsiva 
di Oiovanm del Virgilio a Dante, by Antonio Belloni, 
appeared in the Oiomale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, 
Turin, 1893, Vol. XXIL, pp. 354-372. The passage in 
question is Carmen iii 88-89 ; but the paper does not 
confine itself to that alone. Signer Belloni anticipates 
several of our conclusions, and we regret that we were not 
acquainted with his. article until the present work was 
already in the press; the critical edition of the Eclogues 
which he therein states that he is projecting has not, so far 
as our knowledge extends, appeared. 

^ Krana {Dante, etc., Berlin, 1807, page 2S2) U wrong in referring to this 
work tm an edition of the Eclogues. 
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L Ml, MKDiCfiO-LAUBENTUN, XXIX. 8, containing all 
our Carmina, except v. 

This is the celebrated MS. which contains the Epistle to 
the Pistojan exile usually given in editions of Dante's letters 
as addressed by him to Cino ; the Epistle ** Amico Floren- 
tine " (c£ p. 70); the Epistle " Cardinalibus Italids" (c£ 
p. 65) and the Epistle of Frate Ilario (see Appendix III); 
together with much other matter of direct or indirect interest 
to Dante student& 

Hauvette^ has shown to the general satisfaction of scholars 
that this MS. from folio 44 onwards is in Boccaccio's 
handwriting. The earlier portion contains certain physical 
treatises, to one of which reference has already been made 
(c£ pp. 107 sq.). The approximate date of Boccaccio's 
portion of the MS. is 1348. 

The MS. has been manipulated continuously, up to a com- 
paratively late date, especially the portion that contains our 
Carmina L-iv. It contains corrections or alterations first 
from Boccaccio's own hand, second from the hand that 
inserted the scholia (see below), and third from a series 
of later hands. These alterations are of three kinds : 

1. Those made by placing a dot beneath a letter to 
mark it for omission, and putting the letter to be read in its 

"^NoUb 9wr des mawueriU autographs de Boccaee d la Bibiioihique 
LaureiUietme, par M. H. HaaTette, tee p. 120. 
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place above it; or by writing a letter above the line and 
marking it for insertion; or by drawing a line through a letter 
to be cancelled. All these are undicfgaised alterations that 
preserve the fall record of the original as well as the substi- 
tuted reading. 

2. Alterations insiduouslj introduced by supplying a 
stroke or modifying the form of a letter so as to make the 
corrected form pass for the original form unless carefully 
examined ; or by adding a letter or a sign with an attempt 
to imitate the forms of the original. 

3. Erasures, with the new word or form re-written over 
the erasura 

Nos. 2 and 3 are only resorted to by the later scribes, and 
are only concerned with questions of orthography or, in one 
or two cases, of grammar. That the erasures are later 
than the scholia is evident from a portion of the scholium, as 
well as of the text, being sometimes re-written over an 
erasure. 

An m or n is very often indicated by a stroke above the 
line. These strokes frequently present an appearance differing 
from that of the writing on the line. This is probably 
sometimes due to the circumstance that the space on which 
the text is written was prepared to receive the ink, so that 
anything written above the line encountered a different sur- 
face and presents a different appearance from the text ; but 
in addition to this Boccaccio seems not infrequently to have 
omitted the marks accidentally. When there is an obvious 
departure from Boccaccio's contours we have regarded the 
strokes as later additions. In other cases we have r^arded 
them as original; and we have inclined to give Boccaccio 
the benefit of any doubt that may exist. 

Similarly Boccaccio often omitted a final s, or marked it 
by a dot only. The later scribes wrote in the s in most 
cases. It is not always easy to say whether Boccaccio had 
indicated the s or not; but we think farther examination 
will be more likely to increase than to diminish the number 
of instances in which he must be supposed to have omitted it. 
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Another habit of Boccaccio's was to write x tor s\ thus we 
have ^enex for seMS^ vix for vis, and exio for esio, iii 68, 
iv. 80, vi 57. 

In a hand very nearly contemporary with that of the 
original writing a number of notes or scholia have been 
inserted on the margins or between the lines of the four 
poems constituting the correspondence between Dante and 
Del Virgilio, and of the poem addressed by the latter to 
Mussato (Carmifui i-iv., vi of our edition). These scholia, 
Orelli describes aa, vd ex Joannis ipsius vel qus familiarimn 
€ie discijnUorum irUerpretatianibm desumpta, sine gwbus 
iUique de mtdtarum locorum vera et certa eaplicatiane mmc 
desperandum esseL Every test to which the more impor- 
tant of these notes can be submitted serves to confirm our 
reliance upon the honesty and competence of their autiiw. 
Orelli's conjecture that the special information they contain 
is ultimately derived from Del Virgilio himself is in the 
highest degree probable. It appears not to have been 
unusual for the author of a poem containing difficulties of 
any kind, to put some friend in possession of the information 
necessary for writing elucidating notes. Guizardo's com- 
mentary on Mussato's JSc^nis (see pp. 45, 93) was written 
stiblimis atUoris venia, and whatever we may think of the 
letter of the Frate Ilario (see Appendix IIL), it shows that 
directions by an author to a commentator would be regarded 
as quite natural But the notes cannot be from the hand of 
Del VirgiUo himself, for Del VirgiUo uses the word Samus 
(vL 37)^ which the scholiast challenges in his note on ii 44 ; 
and he would never have suggested the scholiast's explanation 
of iii 96. We shall see presently that we must distinguish 
between the author of the notes and the scribe. From the 
way in which Bolando da Piazzola is spoken of in the note 
on vi 210 (c£ pp. 9 sqq. and 254) we should gather that the 
author wrote before Rolando's death, which would probably 
bring him quite near to the period in which the poems 
themselves were composed. 

^ Ootnjpare Samius in rL 229. 
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But side by aide with these valuable notes are others 
of such absolute fatuity that it is impossible to assign them 
to the same author. The earlier editors, therefore, were 
inclined to assume that the scholia came from two or more 
hands. The most striking piece of evidence for this diversity of 
origin is found in the two notes on Samiis as the Latin name 
of the Amo. The note on ii 44 runs : Hio Samum pro 
Amo Jhivio Tusgub viUMigit ; seu quod ratione metri 
auctorUcUe poetiea addiderU in prirunpio illam 8.; 9eu 
quod ita wndam ilium voccUum crediderit eo quod Virgiliiu 

Et qui rigat sequora Samus 

q[uasi de ido Amo loquaiwr; quod quidem falstm, est; loquitur 
€nim VirgUius de Samo flu/vio Campanioe prope Neapolim, 
vi satis loca ibidem a Virgilio nominata demonstrant. Where- 
as the note on Sami in iii 34 runs: Idest Florentice, ratione 
cujusdam fiuvii Florentini sic nominati. 

There are other similar instances. The scholiast on ii 4 
can tell us that Melibseus was quidam Ser Dinus Perini, 
Fhrentirms, whereas in iii 61 he is merely a stuUus doctor. 
The scholium on iii 63 tells us that Nisa represents del 
Virgilio's wife ; that on iii 8 that she was a fanvula, and 
in Carmen vi (the scholia on which are in the same baud 
and of the same character as those on Carmina i.-iv.) the 
scholiast on line 72 knows that iElgle was a lady for whose 
affections Duccio and Malatestino were rivals ; whereas the 
scholium on line 54 merely informs us that she was quasdam 
nympha vd pueUa, 

The expert evidence, however, is decisive as to the 
identity of the handwriting in all the scJujlia. The appearance 
of a change, which the amateur may be prone to detect 
after the first two lines of the third poem, is due, we are 
assured, to a difference in the surface of the skins or some 
such external cause. We are driven to the conclusion, 
therefore, that the scribe (or his direct precursor) drew upon 
sources of information of value far superior to anything that 
was within his own personal knowledge; that he copied 
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what he found in the MS. he had before him, faitfifallj, 
bat onobsenrantly and onintelligently, and with the true 
pedant's delight in his own knowledge, such as it was, 
added as he went along notes of his own, not on points 
which a fatnie reader was likely to misunderstand, but on 
points which he was delighted with himself iot under- 
standing, such as : that Ads is " a proper name " (iv. 79) ; 
that age is '^ an adverb of exhortation "(126); that Davus 
was "a bad poet" (L 9); that Plato was ''a philosopher'* 
(i 11); or that the apples rivalled Nisa's cheeks, ''because 
they were red " (iii 63). 

We are convinced that a careful and repeated study 
of the sdujlia will raise this conjecture to sometiiing like 
absolute certainty by evidence along various lines con- 
verging upon the same conclusion. Thus, some of the scholia 
imply a reading differing from that of M^. The scholiast on 
vL 11 clearly read pinUa^ and the scholiast on vL 101 
read refer. It is difficult to account for this by any other 
supposition than that the scholia were copied in bxasi 
another MS. which had correct readings where M^ is wrong. 
This is confirmed by the considerable number of genuine 
corrections of the text introduced in the scholiast's hand 
Direct evidence that the scholia are copied, and copied too 
by a comparatively ill-informed scribe, is furnished by the 
writing of the name Ohellus as Orellus in the scholium on 
vL 259. We are inclined to add, though with some 
hesitation, the curious scholium on vi 21. We cannot 
indeed explain this note, but we strongly suspect that 
eorptUerUa, the undoubted reading of the MS., is a mistake 
for corpuscuia, and in that case it affords yet another piece 
of evidence that the notes in Mx are not in all cases due to 
the scribe in whose handwriting we have them. 

We have evidence, then, that some of the scholia at least 
are taken from another MS., and this at once destroys the 
evidential value of the identity of handwriting as establishing 
an identity of authorship. And, again, the contradictory 
or inconsistent elements sometimes occur within the compass 
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of a sin^e note, or in the elucidation of a single phrase. In 
It. 51 the note $ervi AKcUb shows that the writer had a 
perfect knowledge of the story, and assumed that his reader 
knew it too; bat the words ostendil Mopium, etc., assume 
on the reader^s, and demonstrate on the writer's side a 
complete ignorance of it Again, the note on iii 96 runs : 
Sedarguit taeiU Tityrum, quia jkutorum ifUerett laeU abun* 
dare. The first three words of this note show an acute 
mind. TitTrus had promised to send Mopsus ten measures 
of milk. Mopsus now declares that he hesitates to send 
milk to Tityrus, because it might seem a piece of insolence 
** to send milk to a shepherd." But if this is so, the scholiast 
observes, Tityrus had already been guilty of insolence. The 
words of Mopsus, therefore, are *" a silent rebuke.** Now, 
though we do not ourselves believe that Mopsus meant any 
such thing, the comment is certainly a clever ona But the 
words which follow it, and which, according to our 
hypothesis, were added by the transcriber, only disguise 
and confuse the sense, which he evidently did not 
catch. 

We may take it, then, that some of the seholia are very 
nearly contemporary, and are copied from another MS., and 
that others are due to the transcriber. The variants noted and 
the corrections introduced by the same hand that wrote the 
Mehdia are doubtless derived from the MS. from which all 
that is valuable in the scholia themselves was also taken. 

II. M^ MsDiCiEO-LAURENTiAK, XXXIX. 26. C!ontains 
Carmina ii.-iv. and vi 

This MS. is assigned by Bandini to the beginning of the 
15th century. 

Our Carmen L is not contained in this MS., doubtless 
because it is not technically an Eclogue, and this MS. is a 
collection of Eclogues only. The poems are grouped under 
their respective authors, and therefore Dante's two poems 
follow each other, without the interposition of Del Yiigilio's 
answer to the first ; and in like manner Del Virgilio's 

8 
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Eclogue to Dante is followed not by Dante's reply, but by 
his own Eclogue to Mussato. 

The MS. is caligraphic, and veiy beautifully written upon 
fine vellum. It has been freely corrected by changing of 
letters and by erasures; but the alterations aie cfaisAy 
concerned with matters of spelling. 

At the end of the MS. standi ScripsU tatum fraUr 
JoMbtti de VuUerris, 

III. P, Palatina, n. 3198 — PhiloL 210. Contains Cmr- 
mina i-iv. 

This MS., now in the Hofbibliothek of Vienna, is an 
Italian MS. ot the middle of the 15th century or later. It 
is written in cursive character and on paper. It is now 
bound up in a volume of miscellaneous MSS. 

IV. 6, in the Biblioteca dei Glerolamini (belonging to 
the Church of San Filippo Neri), Naples. Pilone X-, n. 1 6. 
Contains Carmina L-iv. 

A collection of Eclogues, bearing the date 1489. In 
cursive hand. Written on paper. Very incorrect 

V. E, ESTENSIAN. MSS., Lat 676, a X 2, 16. In 
Modena. Contains Carmina i-iv. 

Middle of 15th century, or later. In cursive hand. On 
paper. Very incorrect. 

The accompanying table (p. 283) presents a sufficient 
number of the characteristic readings of these MSS. to enable 
us to determine their relations to each other. 

Inspection will bring out the following facts: 

1. The MSS. divide themselves into two groups, the one 
consisting of M^, M^, and P, and the other of G and R The 
readings that distinguish G and E from the other MSS. are 
some of them obvious blunders (5, 7, 10, 11, 12); others 
present genuine variants, and call for further examination 
(2, 6, 9?, 15, 17, 25, 28). 

2. There appear to be cross relations between P and 6 
and between P and E severally, but not between P and the 
archetype of O and E collectively. Common to P and G are 1 4, 
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18, and 23, to which should be added a peculiarity of 
punctuation in iii 49, "simuL cantabimus." Common to 
P and E is 1. 

3. Gt and E collectively are more closely related to the 
corrected M^ (11, 16, 21) than to the uncorrected M^ except 
in the case of the late correction 1 3. 

4. P adheres closely to the spelling of M^ (3 and 5), 
where a comparison with M^ is impossible. In two striking 
cases (16 and 21) it adheres to the uncorrected (and 
incorrect) readings of M^, while M, adopts the corrections ; 
and in one remarkable instance (26) it carefully preserves 
an obvious blunder of M^ which M^ corrected. Both P and 
Mj agree with the corrected (but incorrect) M^ in 13. 

6. Mj offers no reading of interest except in 14, where it 
contains a variant noted by the scholiast on M^. The read- 
ing in 24 is simply a conjectural attempt to supply an 
original omission. 

6. The variants in No. 22 (iiL 89) are so remarkable as 
to deserve special investigation. 

We must now attempt to ascertain the relations between 
the MSS. which are thus indicated. It will be convenient 
to open our inquiry by examining the relations between M, 
and the archetype of G- and R^ Boccaccio notes terga as a 
variant in i. 28, and this reading appears in G and K Does 
this indicate the descent of O and E firom a MS. belonging 
to the fjEunily from which Boccaccio took his variant ? Or 
was the variant simply adopted by the archetype of G and 
E from the margin of M^ ? 

The numerous blunders common to G and E show that 
their archetjrpe was a very inferior MS., and each of them 
has introduced blunders and made omissions on its own 



' Neither of these MSS. is a direct oopy from the other, for ecush oontaini 
linee which are omitted by the other. Thus 6 omits L 11, i. 36, the end 
of ii. 9, and the beginning of iL 10, iL 66, the end of iii. 88 and the begin- 
ning of iii. 89, iii. 94, iv. 36, iT. 37, Iv. 67, aU of which appear in E; 
therefore B cannot be copied from O. In like manner E omits i. 26 which 
appears in O ; therefore G cannot be copied from £. 
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account as well But besides all this there are a good 
number of genuine variants. For instance, the reading iineo 
in iv. 54 (25) is sound. It was conjecturally restored by 
Dionisi and appears in the editions. This is evidence, so 
far as it goes, tiiat the archetype of 6 and E was independent 
of M^. The reading pulvereus of iii 36 (17), if not sound 
(which it might possibly be), is at least intelligent, and must 
be prior to the hand fh)m which the archetype of 6 and E 
received its characteristic blunders. The $ monie of iL 22 (6), 
the deeurrufU of iii. 24 (15), and the ad of iv. 93 (28) are 
more doubtful indications in the same direction ; and it as 
we suspect, some such reading as propria lies behind the 
primo which we now read in iL 43 (9), that would again 
furnish substantial evidence of independence.^ These facts 
support the conclusion that G and E represent an indepen- 
dent tradition. 

On the other side it may be urged that the reading 
capt<u, iL 60 (11), would very naturally arise from a 
misunderstanding of the correction of M^. The usual way 
of substituting one letter for another is to place a dot 
under the letter to be removed, and to write the letter to be 
substituted above it Now the cartas of M^ in this passage 
has been corrected to earptas by the placing of a j? above the 
line with a caret to indicate that it is to be added between 
the r and t, and it would be easy for a scribe to read 
the letter not as a supplement, but as a substitute. Again 
the mistake levabit (19) common to M^ and E tells slightly 
in favour of a connection between M^ and the archetype 
of G, E. Further, if the latter is really independent we might 
reasonably expect that even corrupt representatives of the 
tradition would give us some valuable readings which are 
not to be found in the notes or corrections of M^ ; whereas 
— except for the suflBciently obvious etneo, iv. 54 (25) — 

^ Since these words were written we hsye noted that proprio$ and patriot 
actnaUy occur as variants in a very similar connection in the MSS. of 
Mossato's Seerinis, line 531 (see Padrin, p. 59). It is hardly necessary to 
point oat that this confers a high d^^ree of probaMUty upon our oonjeoture. 
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no such readings are to be found in 6 or R But these 
indications are too slight and ambiguous to outweigh the 
cumulative evidence we have already gathered. 

But before we can regard our conclusions as definitive 
we must examine the perplexing and interesting variants 
in iii 89 (22). All the editions read potatoT\ but this 
reading is purely fictitious.^ M^ now has po . tabor. It is 
quite certain that the third letter from the end is i and not t 
The error of the editions must be due to carelessness on the 
part of either Bandini or DionisL The page of the MS. 
on which this line occurs has a crease in it, and has 
become frayed so that the part of the page containing lines 
68-60 on one side, and 87-89 on the other, has been 
worked into holes. The letter between the o and the i in 
line 89, the first n of gingnii (Boccaccio's usual orthography) 
in line 87, and on the opposite page the h of libens in line 58, 
and the space between inter and piperino on line 59 have all 
been carried away ; and the o of Musoru in line 88 is veiy 
nearly gone. There is abundant evidence, therefore, that the 
considerable hole in the skin at this place is not a defect 
which was there before it was written upon, but an injury 
which it has since sustained.^ We may regard it as certain, 
therefore, that the original reading of line 89 was partdbar, 
and that the r has been frayed away. 

^See p. 299. Cf. pp. 235 sqq. 

* Monorer the appearance of a defect differs characteristically from that 
of an injury, and we think no one who examines this MS. can doubt that 
he has before him in this case an injury and not a defect. It is true 
(and pour Vacquit de noire con»eience we would lay stress on the ftust, 
that no part of the evidence may be suppressed) that line 69 is complete 
(as though it had been written subsequent to the injury) although there 
is a considerable spaoe worn away. But there are faint indications of 
something (perhaps beginning with a p) having once been written here ; 
and the subsequent insertion and cancelling offidg in the same line shows 
that Boccaccio got into confusion at this point. The probability is, 
therefore, that some cancelled letters originally stood here, and it seems 
not unlikely that an attempt to erase them by one of the later manipu- 
lators of the MS. (not Boccaccio, who cancels but does not erase) may 
have aggravated the injury caused by the fraying of the pleat. 
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Now, when we see that M,, P, and 6, all of them road 
poiahor in this passage, our firat idea naturally is that they 
were all of them copied from M^ at a period subsequent to 
the destruction of the r. To the consideration of M^ and P 
we shall return presently. But our perplexity is great on 
finding that £ has the correct reading partabar. Were the 
evidence for the unity of origin of G and E less than over- 
whelming this would make us r^ard them as independent 
of each other ; but the cumulative evidence of their common 
blunders, in addition to their common variants of a mora 
serious character, absolutely precludes this hypothesis. We 
have to ask, therefore, whether we are to suppose that 
the prototype read partabor and Q omitted the r, or that 
the prototype read potahcr and E inserted the r. In the 
latter case we should have to accept the dependence oi 
G and E upon M^ in spite of the evidence we have collected to 
the contrary. But the probabilities are all in favour of the 
other altemativa G may have dropped the r acddentally, 
or may have been influenced in this and other matters by 
P (see below) ; whereas it is impossible to believe that the 
tradition of E has passed through any hand intelligent 
enough to restore the r conjecturally at any period after the 
introduction of the stock of errors common to G and K The 
accidental insertion of r is equally improbable. Our con- 
clusion, then, is that G and E represent an independent 
tradition, although, unfortunately, they furnish no variant of 
any real value.^ 

We turn next to M^. It is clearly a direct transcript 
from M^. The reading patabor (22) shows that it was 
copied after the injury to M^, and since the appearance 

^It will be obeenred that in this oonduiion we tabetAntiaUy agree wit^ 
Maori-Leone {op, eit,, pp. 51 8qq,), bat we cannot accept the greater part 
of hiB arguments. Some of them are baeed on falie tranaoripte of the 
MSS. ; othen on pecnliarities which haye been naturally explained in 
the conne of onr inveetigatione; while one of the yananti on which ht 
reUee, the iuata of G in L 26 it not a bonO'Jide variant at all, bnt a simple 
blunder for miHJUa; m being nearly indiatingniiihable from •«, and n^ 
written as It with a hook to the / neaiiy indistingnishable from s<. 
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of that MS. shows that the scholia were written before the 
uijory, it follows a fortiori that the scribe of M, had the 
9€holia before him. As a rule, he accepts the corrections of 
the text made by the scholiast, and deliberately adopts the 
TEriant peevdvmy noted by him in iii 21 (14), probably 
to avoid the ungrammatical gregivm. He introduces a 
eertain number of errors, and ma^es a few obvious correc- 
tions, but yields no single reading that carries us outside M^ 
as we now have it. 

P presents greater difficulties. We have already pointed 
oat conclusive evidence of direct dependence upon M^. The 
reading potabor, iii 89 (22), indicates that it is a com- 
paratively late transcript The scribe, however, had a marked 
preference for the original readings and sometimes n^lected 
the corrections, when they were obviously right; for 
instance in 16 and 21. This is not the usual practice of 
scribes, who seem, as a rule, to take for granted that the 
corrected readings are superior; but there is no insuper- 
able difficulty in supposing a departure fix>m the custom. 
Whereas the alternative hypothesis that P is derived from 
the uncorrected M^ is absolutely excluded by the readings in 
13 and 27. In these passages M^^ had received ''insidious" 
corrections which have taken in wiser men than the scribe 
of P. Both the corrections are late, and their unconscious 
adoption by our scribe shows conclusively that he worked 
on the corrected MS. Hib adherence to the uncorrected 
forms must therefore have been deliberate. But, while 
rejecting the corrections of his precursors, he makes correc- 
tions of his own. like many other scribes of the 15th 
century, he was something of a grammarian in the narrow 
sense of knowing what forms are grammatically correct^ 
Thus in 14 and 18 our scribe corrects the ungrammatical 
forms. It is probably on grammatical grounds that he 
accepts the correction in 11, and he even sees (like the 



^Ifany of «h« toribes who neglect proeody, tyntax, and aenae ara Terj 
great at oorreoting apelUng, and eliminating nngrammatical fonna. 
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scribe of M^ that levabit is wrong in 19, which is distinctly 
to his credit ; but he makes a blander of his own in 23, and 
does not detect the obvious error of his original in 26. 

We have now to examine the very perplexing phenomena 
of sporadic relations between P and £ on the one hand and 
P and G on the other. We most note, in the first place, 
that P has none of the readings common to 6 and £, and 
consequentiy we can assume no cross relations betwe^i P 
and the archetype of 6 and K Again, the relation of P and 
E is confined to the one reading narratUibus in L 25 (1), 
and this need not trouble us, for the mistake could veiy 
easily arise twice independently. NarrcUibtLs is a com- 
paratively rare form, narrarUibus an extremely common one, 
and an inferior scribe would be very likely to write 
narrantibiii for narratilms without any special provocation, 
taking for granted that the stroke for n had been accidentally 
omitted, and paying no attention to the sense when he tiiought 
he had recognized the word. P, though a fairly careful, is by 
no means a faultiess scribe, and £ is a very careless one. 
Little importance therefore need be attached to a blunder 
common to them both.^ 

The scribe of 6 is even worse than the scribe of E ; but 
this will not help us to account for his having the correct 
grammatical forms in 14 and 18 where the archetype ci 
G and £ certainly had the grammatically incorrect fonns 
which Del VirgiUo doubtiess wrote, but which P corrects. 
We might account for these phenomena by supposing inde- 
pendent grammatical correction on the part of both scribes, but 
that will not help us to explain the very remarkable reading 
common to P and 6 in iv. 4 (23). Orurigerum is a strange 
reading, and its occurrence in two independent MSS. se^ns 
highly improbable. If it stood alone one might, at a pinch, 
assign it to a sort of clerical stutter common to the two 
scribes ; but when we take it in combination with the two 



^ The reading desert common to P and E in iv. 47 bae imaU evidential 
value, since in B it ia immediately foUowed by a hiatus. 
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corrections already noted, we can hardly be content with such a 
tour deforce. There seems nothing for it, then, but to suppose 
that some precursor of 6, after its tradition had separated off 
from the common stock of G and E, was somewhat capriciously 
** contaminated " by corrections from P. This would be the 
explanation of the loss of the r from portahar in iiL 89 
(22), which we have akeady seen must be accounted for in 
some such manner; and still further evidence is afforded by 
the reading lavahU in (19). All the MSS. in their present 
state give evidence of the continuous process of correction 
imd alteration to which they were submitted throughout the 
^hole course of their history; and these corrections are 
often of a very random and inconsequential nature. The 
appearance of any principle of correction in one part of a 
MS. (unless it is merely orthographical) does not raise any 
presumption that it will be carried out systematically, jit is 
' true that the corrections to potabor and crwrigervm are 
startlingly unintelligent, and that abundance of genuine 
corrections might have been obtained from the source whence 
these absurdities were drawn, but that is no proof whatever 
that our hypothesis is incorrect. It is quite in harmony 
with the ways c^ scribes. On the other hand we claim no 
high degree of certainty for our conjecture. 

It only remains to examine the two variants supplied by 
schoUast, one is pecudum in iii 21 (14); and the other is 
audUoe in iii 22.^ 

It is to be noted that neither of these variants appears in the 
6, £ group. We may assume, therefore, that the MS. from 
which Boccaccio derived his variant terga in i. 28, and which 
belonged to the family from which 6 and E are derived, was 
not identical with the MS. from which the icholia were 
copied. This latter, then, belonged to a family of which we 
have now no direct representative. 

Our conclusions may now be stated in positive form. In 
the time of Boccaccio, or immediately afterwards, there 

' In Carmen VI, pineta is implied in line 11, and rtfer in line 101. 



1 
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existed three traditions presenting more or less important 
varianta We may call them the Boccaccio tradition, h \ the 
Urga tradition, a ; and the peeudwm, tradition, e. Boccaccio 
directly preserved i, and noted the only important variant 
from a, so that the late and d^enerate representatives of 
this fEimily which we possess add nothing to our substantive 
knowledge of the text. The scholiast noted variants and 
introduced corrections from c of which we have no repie- 
sentativa Thus it comes to pass that the whole critical 
material without exception is contained in the annotated Mp 
P is a transcript from M^, which, apart from errors, keeps 
very dose to the tradition I. M, is a transcript from M^ 
representing to some extent the mingling of i and c, though 
keeping on the whole to 5. E is a very degenerate repre- 
sentative of a without admixture from other streams. 6 is 
a still more d^enerate representative of the same tradition 
contaminated from P. These relations may be presented in 
the following table : 

a h 




t: 



1 



TYPICAL VABIANT8 FROM THE MBS. 



BO-f, 


P. 


0. 


B. 




narrantibiu 


narratiboB 


narrantibas 




dente 


terga 


terga 




parthonopeas 


parthenopeaa 


parthenopeaa 




medianne 


mediane 


mediam ne 




nothis 


tnis 


tais 


monte 


de monte 


emonte 


e monte 


ndes 


frondes 


montee 


montes 


onem 


inaonem 


imontem 


insonnem 


rio 


patrio 


primo (?) 


primo (?) 


', meonm 


Eat mecnm 


est mihi 


est mihi 


ptas 


oarptas 


oaptas 


oaptas 


lia dam 


nobis dom 


dam nobis 


dam nobis 


on 


Qoam 


Qaa 


()aa 


adiim 


gregum 


gregum 


gregiam 


ursant 


deconant 


decarrant 


decorrant 




Hie 


Ha 


Ah 


vereo 


pnlvereo 


polvereos 


polyereos 


udo 


lisendo 


visendo 


yisando 


kbit 


layabit 


layabit 


leyabit 


fbiipse 


ipaemihi 


ipse mihi 


ipsenuhi 


kt 


landat 


ladat 


ladat 


kbor 


potabor 


potabor 


portabor 


rigemm 


omngemm 


cnirigeram 


corrigeram 


1 jam carissime 


quid me oaiissime 


qaid me carissime 


qaid me carissime 


lea 


etnee 


etneo 


etneo 


36X118 


eonnexoB 


connezus 


connexas 


^eruuit 


perferboit 


perferrnit 


perferbait 




Port 


Ad 


Ad 
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Though our conclusions are in some respects obviously 
open to question and reconsideration, it is a satisCEU^tion to 
feel that the only really important matter is clear beyond 
all reasonable doubt — ^viz., that the whole critical material 
<except the obvious etiuo in iv. 54) is before us in M^ as it 
now stands. The other four MSS. may furnish evidence of 
more or less critical value, but they do not suggest a single 
reading of importance which is not either actually registered 
in Ml or capable of being derived from it by the simplest 
and most obvious emendation. This is our justification for 
our liUeratim reproduction of that MS. (so fSeir as the corre- 
spondence of Del Viigilio and Dante is concerned) on pages 
287-304. Future editors of Dante's complete works or of 
the Canzoniere will have the whole critical material before 
them in this volume, and we cannot but hope that the 
Dionisi-Fraticelli text will no longer be propagated without 
examination as the lediovulgata. 



TEXTS AND SCHOLIA FROM THE MSB. 



L THE POETIC CORRESPONDENCE OP DEL VIRGILIO AND 
DANTE ; together with the scholia on the same, reprodnced UUeratim 
from the Medicso-Lanrentian ms. zzix. 8. 

n. MANUSCRIPT TITLES AND SCHOLIA NOT INCLUDED 
IN I. 



{ 



N,B. — ^The text aims *t giving tli« readings of the m. 
9M originally written by Boceaocio except where letters have 
disi^peared or been erased. Expansions are imiioated by 
italics. 

The first set of notes glTea the history of the us. and of 
its alterations. 

The second set of notes gives the interlinear marginal 
scholia. The words to which the scholia are attached are 
repeated, and the numbers of the linea are gireo, for con- 
venienoe. Expansions are indicated by italics. 



I. 



lohanes deuirgilio Danti allagerij. 



T)yeridum uoz alma noois qui cantibu^ orbem 

Mnlces letiflunm vitali tollere ramo 
D tun cupis evolveTis triplicis confinia sortis 
I ndita promeritis aniTTiarttm sontibus orcum 
A stripetis lethen epyphebia rengna beatis 
T anta quid hen semper jactabis seria uulgo 
E t no6 pallentes nicil exte uate legemus 
A nte quidem cythara pandum delphyna movebis 



[5] 



ComiBMitory, 
p. ni. 



The MS. has no enameration of the lines. The i is never dotted. The 
ponotoation ie irregular, and has been so much tampered with that we have 
thought it beet to omit it altogether. 

The ink of the headings is paler than that of the tezti but the hand is 
the same. 

8. The 8 of movebis marked for omission and a t written above it, mak- 
ing movebU, 



The scholia are written sometimes between the lines and sometimes on 
the margin. In the former case the word, or words, to which the soh<rfiam 
is attached are given in black type. 

1. alma, ideal soncta. nonlfl, idut inanditi*. 2. Isttflanm, ideat oornip- 
tam sen mortifemm nt infernos. 3. tri]dlds oomflnia sortis, wdUe^i 
dampnatorum porgantinm se et salvatorum. 4. Indita, BcUieet confinia. 
sontitms, idest peocatoribiM. oroom, idest infemnm. 5. Astrlpetia, idtM 
pnrgantibtM se. letlien, flutMii*. epyiklisliiA, idest snpm phebtun quod 
ett celmn empiremn. 6. unlgo, idesi nolgaribus homtntbiis et ydiotis et 
heo idea dicU quia nulgariter scripsit. 7. nos, tcUieet poetas. psHaiiUs, 
prostndia nats, weUieet dante. 8. paiirtnm, idest reoaranm. On tiie 
margin : Arionem quemdam volebant eiiM sotij q«t secom erant in nani 
interfioere qm* impetranit nt ha6eret spatinnt pulnndi liram qaidam del- 
phin andiens ipnim nani se propinqnanit ills proiecit se super earn slsio 
eiMsit anztlio delphinl liram dnldter tangendo. 
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^S'mc**' ^ *^^^ ^ ambigue sphyngos p7x>blemata solvet 

T artarenm precepe quam gens ydiota figuret [lo] 

E t aecreta poll viz experata platoni 

Q ue tamen iiitrimj« nunqoam digesta coaxal 

C omioomus nebulo qui flaccum pelleret orbe 

N on loquor hijs ymmo studio callentibtt« inquis 

C armine eet layoo derus vulgaria tempnit [i5j 

E t si non varient cum sint ydiomata mille 

P reterea nullus quos inter es agmine sextus 

N ec quern cumsequeris celo sermone forensi 

D escripsit quare censor liberrime uatum 

F abor sifandi paulum concedis habenas [jo] 

N ec margharitas profligha prodigus apris 

N ec preme castalias indingna veste sorore 

A t preoor ora cie que te distinguere possint 

C armine uatesono sorti comunis utrique 

E t iam multa tuis lucem narratibu8 orant [25] 

16. Originally tepmt (?) oorrected to Umjmil, 22. Corrected to 9ororu, 
Boooaodo often pats a . for a final § at the end of a line, but now and 
then (aa here) he omits it. In every case the later scribe has w ritte n 
an s above the line. Where Boccaccio has a . or has otherwise indicated 
the « it is treated as original and no note is made of the later 
scribe's alteration. If Boccaccio did not indicate the « it is treated as 
an addition. 



9. On the margin : 8pinx fait quoctdam monstmm qiuxf morabatttr in qoodam 
passa traftseantibnf qoibtwlibet faciebat problema ti qoi non solvebat 
interficiebatiir ti si quis solvebat tone illad moriebatar. Et dam edipics iliac 
transiret fecit ei problema qooddam qtioei cam ille solvisset isiterfectam eiC 
ab eo. Dauns, quidam malas poeta. sphyngos, monstrom tebannm. 10. 
ydiota, non licterata. ll.expenita,i<ie«<exsperatracta. ]flaloiii,phf2oM!pJk>. 
12. ooax&tk at rane. 13. Oomicomas, air tediosas fait at oratiu* testaticr in 
sermonibiM. flaoonm, idut oratiam. 15. Qtams, iieti licteraU. Tnlgarta, 
proat taa poemata. 16. mills, finitam pro infinite ponit. 17. naUni, 
poetanim. agmlna seactns, dixit enim dantet se inter homemm airgiliom 
oratiam oaidiam ti lacanam se [tic] fore sixtam. 18. qnem, 9cU%e€i sta- 
tiom. forensi, \de9t aalgari. 20. Flabor, ufcjl loqaar. 22. Indingna, sciUcA 
anlgari. sorore[s], \dui masa«. 23. At, pro se<. 24. atiiqaa, aeilieet 
ytalico H aliif nationibtM. 
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r> ic age quo petijt ioois armiger astra uolattvu commentary, 

r> ic age qnos flores que lilia fregit arator 

D ic frigios damas laceratos ' dente melosso ^'dXiter terga 

D ic ligurttm monies et classes parthonopeas 

C armine quo possis alcide tangere gades [30] 

E t quo te refluus relegens mirabitur hyster 

E t pharos et quondam rengnum te noscet helysse 

S i te fama iuuat paruo te limite septum 

N on contentus eris nee uulgo iudice toUi 

E n ego iam primus si dingnum duxeris eaae [35] 

C lericus aonidum vocalis uema maronis 

P romere gingnasijs te delectabor ouatum 

I nclita penneis redolentem timpora sertis 

XJ t prefectus equo sibi plaudit preco sonorus 

F esta trophea ducis populo pretendere leto [40] 

I am michi bellisonis horrent cIangoribt68 aures 

Q uid pater appeninus hyat quid concitat equor 

T yrenum nereus quid mars infrendet utroqu^ 

T ange chelim tantos hominum conpesce laborer 

N i canis hec alios a^te pendendo poeta [45] 

26. uoiUUa with a canoelled uid u added. 37. Originally owUum (?) 
corrected to ouamtvm, 38. The present / of indita ht a later Iniertion, 
written over an erasure. 46. the small d above the line was apparently 
inserted by Boccaccio himself. 

26. age, adaer&ium ortandL lonli ann]ger» idest imperator enricns. 

27. ftffs, aduer&ttfui ortafulL ilores, idest florentino«. lilia, ideH de 
domo regis frande. arator, aeUicet ngnicia 28. fMglot, idest paduanoe. 
BMlosBO, canino. 29. lignmm, pedemontis. elseiei, armatas regum 
neapolitanorum et maxime cnm rez robertns fait apucf iannam in 
obsidione. 30-32. In the margin: hie tangnntur iiijor mnndi partes 
9eil%eet occidens per columpnas herculis septemtrio per histram qut 
flnnttM est per faros egiptos per rengnom elisse meridiem. 32. ikbarot, 
idest egiptus. helyise, idest didonis. 34. toUi, eris oontenttu. In 
the margin: idest elevari. 36. aonldnm, idest mnsaram. nsma, idest 
senms. maronis, idest uirgilij quia iohannes denirgilio dioebatur. 38. 
pomsis, idest lanreis. 39. On the margin : compara^^. 42. appeninna, 
mofis. 43. nsrens, dens maris. 44. chelim, citaram. conpesos laMrsa, 
Out refrena dietis tois hec qtie possent oecnrrere. 

T 
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Critio^ text, o mnibud at solus dicas indicia manebunt 
'^*" S i tameneridam michi ^>em mediaime dedisti 
Q uod oisare nothis me dingnareris amids 
N ec piget enemes nmneros legisse priorem 
Q nos strepit argato temerarius amser olori 
B espondere velis aut solnere uota magister. [51] 

48. Tha A of iio<Aw is marked f or omiirioii. 



47. trtdaai, \d€ti padi 4& nolliii, \d€$t litteris. 
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Dante^ alagerij lohani deuirgilio. 

Vidimus innigris albo patiente lituris 
T> . J 1 . J 1 • r • Commentary, 

Fyeno demulsa sinu modolamina nobis p. 222. 

F orte recensentes pastas demore capellas 

T unc ego subquercn meus et mellibens eramus 

I Ue quidem cupiebat enim consciscere cantum [5] 

T ytire quid mopsus qutd uult edissere dixit 

R idebam mopse magit et magis ille premebat 

V ictus amore sni posito nix denique risu 

S tulte quid insanis inquam tua cura capelle 

T e potius poscunt qtuimiquam mala cenula turbet [10] 

P ascua sunt ingnota tibi que menalus alto 

V ertice decliui celator soUs in umbrat 

H erbarum vario florumqite inpicta colore 

C ircuit hec humilis et tectus fronde salingna 

P erpetuis undi asummo margine ripas [15] 

R orans alueolus qui quas mons desuper edit 

3. the fint n of rteeMenUs is damaged. 18. The mark for the tie of gtie 
as it now standfl is by a later hand. Boocaocio appears to have had 
several ways of writing qm which a later scribe disliked and habitually 
altered, thereby often spoiling the sjrmmetry of the Bcs. inpieta corrected 
to inqneta. 15. An s making undis is in the M8. but it does not appear to 
be originaL 16. The n of rorana has the appearance of an addition. 

1. albo, carta acUieet que est alba, lituris, idest Iteteris. 2. Fytrio, idetl 
musica modnlsmiwa, idest carmina. 3. rocrasentas, ideM nnmerantes. 
oapsUas, idesi scolare«. 4. meUlbgns, qufdam ser dinos perini florentinns. 
5, oonaolsoen, ideH simnlscire. 6. Tjrtlrs, o dantes. mopsns, magiftor 
iohannes. edissere, idest die et est modi imperatiyi edisero edisseris. 
7. Elilebanii ego tytims. premebat, idest instabat. 11. Pasooa, idest stilus 
buoooliciM. mtnalns, mons arcadie. 12. On margin before text: Vertex 
est capitis Vortex aqaarum. After the text : bucolicnm carmen quod hie pro 
menalo monte intelligittir dicitnr celator soils idest neritatis quia in lic^ra 
pastoralia narrat et in allegoria longe illis dinersa intelligit. 14. •^M»»g«« 
idest ex salioe. 16. Soraiis alueiflns, stilus hnmilis. qui . . . edlt» idest 
abncolico stilo altiore oirgilij. 
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ontxatiuxt, S ponte aiam qua mitiserat se fecit aqnarum 

M opsus in hiJ8 dum lenta bones per gramina ladant 

C ontemplatur ouans hoTmnmn supemmque laboree 

I nde per inflates calamos interna recludit [jo] 

G audia sic ut dulce melos armenta sequantor 

P lacatique ruant campis demonte leones 

E t refluant unde frondes et menala nutent 

T itire tunc si mopsus ait decantat inherbis 

I ngnotis ingnota tamea sua carmina possum [25] 

T e monstrante meis vagulis prodiscere capris 

H ic ego quid poteram cum sic instaret anchelus 

M ontibus aonijd mopsus meiebee quot annis 

D um satagunt alij causa?n£m iura doceri 

S e dedit et sacri nemoris perpalluit umbra [30] 

V atificis prolutus aquis et lacte canoro 

V iscera plena ferens et plenus adusqtte palatum 
M e uocat ad frondes uersa penneyde cretas 

Q uid fades mellibeus ait tu tympora lauro 

S emper in omata per pascua pastor habebis [35] 

O melibee decus uatum quoqite nomen iTiauras 

F luxit et insonem uix mopsum musa peregit 

27. anehdtu corrected to anQhelua, t.e. the c and the h marked for 
omission. 



18. Iflinta, idest .flezilia. 20. On the margin : Testatur ysodoros tnplioeA 
esse dinisiofiem mosice prima uocattir armoniaca de qua hie dic»< 
modulamina idest narietatem nocalem et ista p«rtinet ad omnes uooe 
canentes alia est organica que ex flatu reeonat tertia rithmioa que pulsa 
digitonim numeros recipit at in citara et ceteris, 21. mtflos, ifideclinabile 
est, mxmenta, idest scolares. 23. menala, aroadie montes. 28. aonUSt 
idest mosarufii. quot, itiest mnltis. 29. aUJ, scolares. On the margin, 
after the text: quia quanto tempore alij student inlegibtM tanto if^ 
mopsus poeticis facultatibtM insudavit. 30. nemorla, ecUicet pamasL 
paUuit assidue studendo. 31. Vatilicls, idest poeticis, and on the margin : 
uate« dicittir a ui mentis. 33. On the margin: idest dapne conuersa v^ 
laurum que dedicata est poetis. 35. omata, idest nunquam ooronaberis. 

36. uatum, idest poetarum. quoque, pro et, uomen, poetarum, snd 
on the margin : quia non habentur odie in pretio ut condam habebantar. 

37. Fluzlt, idest euanuit. luionem, idest sine fama. 



s 
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E t patrio z 

F ronde sur izj*-— '^ -* ir- ::--^-^-r' 

I lie quia hoc n:-izi2: ^' 

T itdre quam xatlizr :ij-- j 

Q uas conceptcra ir- -:> 

T unc ego cum n:z:—L tir 

A stricoleqiie me*: -i^~ . - 

D euincere capoi z.rT jx=. i::^- - * — : 

C oncedat inop«:* :=l— •ra -n:*- !_- 

C omica uodtj^ -iiLr* t:--:z. -t" 1--= — 

T um quia fenzir-: r^^^nii— -l. "^» ^ 
T um quia 



« — " 



41. A dgn or 

eraaed, aad an ah^ ^tn a il^-s. ~^ -z^ -r r 

against the mntft^ JL T^« j£^ a-rrr^ 

que may hare ocii 

Boccaccio 





39. 

ai corooatos ego 

apoUmis. 41. 

tonoBi qviia 

kf^^f more trinarpcajissxK 

eaa0S, wcSicet 

aarxnuit pro amo flnio cmcie fi^igr 

poetica addidoit ia priocipio illast , s . ira i * -« z^ 

credidcrit eo <\9cd tizrgilimjf ^i:xL ^ ^-ve '*^ t^3S ^ 

isto amo loqnatar q«od rxyUigam. buMoam, e«# ^n vr.v 

flanio campamc prope oeapotifli ox jaoa jo-a b«(ii 

46. CBprfIt, uxorea. -C TEOHl xar-^u-*. 
pnrgaterij. AflCdeataipu, \dt3€ paradiao, -aui ii 'Ajt -si 
d,icai dom perfeeero porgatornut ^ paraduoai 
perfect time ego delectabor eorooaci la poetam. jS: 
53. sttrtta, ule4( maltnai prolata^ Si. 
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crweaittzt, I pae ego respond! uersas iterufTique relegi [55] 

M opse tuos tunc ille umeros contraxit et ergo 
Q aid faciemns ait mopsum reuocare uolentea 
E at mecum quam gnosds ouis gratissima dizi 
n bera uixque ferre potest tarn lactis habundaTis 
R ape sab ingenti cartas modo raminat herbas [60] 
N alii iancta gregi nallis assaetaqutf caalis 
S ponte aenire solet nanqttom ai poscere malcram 
H anc ego prestolor manibtt^ malgere paratis 
H ac implebo decern missaras aascala mopso 
T a tamen interdam capros meditere petaloos [65] 

E t daris cmstis discas infigere dentes 
T alia sabqaerca melibeas et ipae canebam 
P arva tabemacala nobis dam farra coqaebant. 

60. A p inserted abore the line between the r and t of carta«. 



67. mopfom reaooare uolentea, IdeeA at nicil reepondemns nicil amplin^ 
injidet nobit. 68. grattiilma, buooolicum carmen. 61. On the margin : 
quMi noM iimenittir alind optM baocolicom in lingua latina. 62. On the 
margin: quojt dictU se non enfferre laborem in carmine bnooolioo md 
anotnra ha&ere. 64. Hius ex. 66. meditere, \dui stnde in hij«. 
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lohanes Deuirgilio Danti Alagerij Egloga 

Responsiva. 

T^Orte sub irrignos coUea ubi sarpina rheno commenury, 

Obnia fit uiridi nineos interlita crines 
N impha procax faeram natiuo conditus antro 
F rondentes ripas tondebant sponte innenci 
M ollia carpebant angne dmnosa capelle [5] 

Q aid facerem nam solus eram puer incola silue 
I rraerant alij causis adigentibtts urbem 
N ec turn nisa michi nee spondebat alexis 
S uetus uterqite comes calamos moderabar ydraules 
F alee reenraella eonte solamina quando [10] 

L itoris adriaei resonantem tytyron umbra 
Q na demse longo pretexunt ordine pinus 
P aseoa porreete eelo genioque lojeali 
A llida mirtetis et hmni florentibus herbis 
Q aaqtt6 nee arentes aries flunialis arenas [15] 

8. re inserted before ipcndebai. 10. A later hand has marked a c for 
insertion, making cunete, 11. Boocaccio wrote umbra ; a later hand (not 
that of the scholiast) added an m, which was subsequently marked for 
omission ni, and finaUy struck through. 12. Qua has been altered by a 
later hand (not the scholiast's) to quam. 13. From the second stroke of the 
n in genio to the o of loeali is re- written over an erasure. 

1. inlfiiot, idesi madidof. 2. inteilita, ideit intermaculata. 8. aatro, 
idui bononie. 4. iniiffiiol, iiest soolares maiore«. 6. angne, minores soolare«. 
eaptfla, mediocrea soolares. 6. «nu&, Idesi inter. 8. nisa, idest famula. 
alflZlB, famulus. 9. ydraiileSy idut aquatiles et dieitur ab ydro« quod e»l 
aqua. 10. reonniella, 'ideH moderatorio. 11. adxlMi, idetl adriani. 
tytyr o ii , aoctMaJtims greous. 12. pinna, neSicet rauenne. 13. gvoloque 
looaU, idett aaturalUer sine homtnis labore uel opera. 14. llUda, spirantia. 
16. Qoaqiia, idesi ea parte. uIm flnnlalia, idest fluuiue montonis. 
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^^^58^ E 886 sinit moUi dam eqnora uillo 

R etalit ip«e michi flantis leue sibilns eori 

Q no nocalis odor per menala celsa profosns 

B alsamat anditos et lac distillat in ora 

Q oale nee alongo meminemnt tempore mnlsnm [so] 

C nstodes gregium qnamqnam tamen archades omnes 

A rchades exnltant andito carmine nymphe 

P a8toreeqtte bones et ones hyrtique capelle 

A rrectisqtte onagri decursant anribua ipd 

I pei etiam fanni saliunt decoUe licei [25] 

E t mecnm sicantat ones et tityrus hyrcos 

A nt armenta trahit quia nam dnile canebas 

U rbe sedens carmen qnando hoc benacia qnondam 

P astorale sonans detriuit fistnla labrnm 

A ndiat insilnis et te cantare bnbulcnm [30] 

N ec mora depostis calamis maioribus inter 

A rripio tennes et labris flantibus hysoo 

H ic dinine senex ha sic ens alter ab illo 

A Iter es ant idem samio si credere nati 

S ic liceat mopso sicnt liceat melibeo [35] 

E hen pnlnereo quod stes in tegmine scabro 

E t merito indingnans singnltes pascna sami 

R apta tnis gregibue ingrate dedecns nrbi 

10. po9tuUU iDserted by the aoholiaat between dttm and equora, 21. aHUr 
peeudum written on the margin before the line. 22. Over andito ia written : 
aUter te, 33. Hie changed to Aa by marking ie for omiasion and writing a 
above. 36. A small h inserted at the beginning of the line, making it read 
he heu. 

17. Imie, idest leniter. 18. Quo nocaUs odor, idest nocalis sonus scriptore. 
monala, monte* aroadie pastorales. 21. Margin, gregtnin, n^Uter peondnm. 
22. Margin, andito, aliter te [ie. audite]. 25. ftrani, dei siloartun. Uoel, 
montia aroadie. 28. On the margin : Dicit hie mopsns qiiondo hec andini 
ego non feoeram eglogam aed poBtqtiam per eglogas loqfMtnr et ego. 28. 
benada, idest nii'giliana, and on the margin : BenactM lacns eat mantne. 
31. oalamla maiorllmi, idest alto stilo. inter, idest interim. 32. tenuis, 
buocolice describendo. byioo, idest dioo nt seqtw^ur. 34. samio, idest piota- 
gore. 37. iliignltas, quia exnL sami, idest florentie ratione oniicidafli 
flnnij florentini sic nomiitati. 38. nrbi, aeilicet florentie. 
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H mneciare genas lacrimarum flumine mopso 

P arce tuo nee te cruda crudelis et ilium [40] 

C mus amor tantam tantnm conplectitur inqoam 

I am te blande senex qoaTito circnmligat ulmam 

P roceram oitis per centum uincula nexu 

si qua^ido sacros itertem flavescere canos 

F onte tuo nideas et abipsa phillide pexos [45] 

Q nam uisando tnas tegetes miraberis nnas 

A st inter medium pariat netedia tempus 

L etitie spectare potes quibtt^ otior antris 

£ t mecum pausare simul cantabimus ambo 

1 pse leui calamo set tu grauitate magistrum [50] 
F irmus insinuans nequem sua deserat etas 

V t uenias locus ipae uocat fons umidus intus 

A ntra rigat que saxa tegunt uirgulta flabellant 

C irciter origanum redolet quoque catena soporis 

H erba papaueris ost obliuia qualiter aiunt [55] 

G rata creans serpilla tibi substemet alexis 

Q uem corydon uocet ipse rogem tibi nisa leuabit 

I paa pedes actinta li ens cenamqt&6 parabit 

T estilis hec inter piperino -ftdg puluere fungos 



Commen' 
P.88S 



51. t above the line, marked for insertion by the soholiaat, making FimUus. 
57. The e of leuabit marked for omission and an a written above it, making 
laudbit, 58. In this and the following lines the skin is frayed away in the 
middle. Boccaccio evidently wrote libene, bat the 6 is quite gone and the e 
is damaged. 69. There is a gap in the skin between inter and piperino^ on 
the left edge of which there is a faint trace of what may have been the 
beginning of a word [possibly a p] that was afterwards cancelled and 
then erased. Cf. p. 277. 



39. Humeotare, idest hnmidas faoere. 40. orada, pro crucieris. 43. Fro- 
oecmm, ideat altam. 46. Qnam, pro qtiontufii. t«getM, idest tigoria. 47. 
▲st, pro aed. Inter medium, idest dam revertaris floren^te. 51. nequem, 
quia inaenis sum et ta senez. 52. fons unldns, idest stadium indeficiens. 
53. Intra, idest scole. nirgnlta, idest fabule poetioe. 54. orlgmam, 
herba redolens multnm pro qoa intendit phUosophiAm, 55. Herba papaueris, 
idest delectatto supmdtc^artim rerum. alnnt, BcUicei medici uel poete. 
59. ftangoi, idest dictsk antiqaomm magM^rortim. 



I 
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cntiMi uzt, c ondiet et permixta doment malta allia siqaos [60} 

F orsitan impradens melibeus l^erit ortos 
V t commedas apiam memerabunt mella sosurri 
P oma leges niseque genas equantia mimdes 
P luraqu^ semabis nimio defensa decore 
I amqu6 sup^r serpunt hedere radidbtw aatrom [65] 
S erta parata tibi nulla est cessora uoloptas 
H uc ades hue uenient qui te peruisere glisoent 
P arrasij invenesqtte senex «t carmina leti 
Q ni nova mirari cnpiantque antiqua doceri 
H ij tibi siluestres capreas hi tergora lincum [70] 

O rbicolata ferent tuns ut melebeus amabat 
H uc ades et nosfros timeas ne tytire saltus 
N amqit6 fidem celse concusso uertice pinus 
Q landifereqtt« etiam qaercosqti^ arbusta dedere 
N on hie insidie non hie iniuria quantas [75] 

E sse putas non ipse michi te fidis amanti 
S nnt forsan mea rengna tibi dispecta setipsi 
D ij non erubuere cauis habitare sub antris 
T estis acchilleus chyron et pastor appoUo 
M opse quid es demens quia non permictet yoUas [So] 
C omis et urbanus dum sunt tua rustica dona 

60. The a of mixta is damaged. 61. The second stroke of the u ot ortua is 
marked for omission, making ortis, 70. J added to At, making kij, 72. ^ne 
written above the line after ne and marked for insertion. 



61. m^lMiiSy ideH stoltos doctor. 62. siisiiZTi, sentetUias fabalariMi 
poetarttm. 63. Poma, idest docnmenta. nise, illiiu molieris. aqtuuitla, 
qoia mbea. 64. Plnraqne, aeilket poma. defiuisa daoors, quam dicai 
ita oidebunttir tibi polcre quod ea« noles oommedere. 65. antmm, ideat 
iaoi implentor soole. 66. Berta, ideat toi honoree. mflaptas, ideM 
nulla deleotaUo tibi defioiet. 68. Fanaslj, montis aroadie. InfWMS, 
pastores. 73. pinna, ideM majore«. 74. qnsrons, idett mediocref. 
artmsta, ideti minore<. dedere, idett maiore« mediocref et minoret te 
fidnciant. 79. aooliHIeiiB, eo qtioci magister fait achillis. pastor appODo, 
dum panit ones ametrL 80. KopM, loquttur sibi ip«i anctor. yidlas, 
ide$t domtnus gnido nouellos depolenta tunc dofiunus ranenne. 81. Oomls, 
id€$t placidttf. 
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I \siciue tabemaclis non ^t modo txAiua amtrum commentAiy, 

p. 234. 

Q tds potius laudat Get te quia mentis anhelum 

A rdor agit uel que pedibti^ noua nata cupido 

M irattur puerum oirgo pner ipse nolucrem [85] 

E t aolncris siluas et silue flammina uema 

T itire te mopsus mirato gi gnit amorem 

M e contepne sitim frigio mosone leuabo 

S cilicet hoc nescis fluuio po tabor aaito 

Q uid tamen interea mugit mea bucula circum [90] 

Q uadrifluQin ne grauat coxis umentibtta uber 

S io reor en propero situlas inplere capaces 

L acte nono quo dura queant moUescere crusta 

A dmultrlale lueni si tot mandabimus illi 

: t 

V ascula quot nobis promisit titirus ip^ [95] 

S et lac pastori fors est mandare superbum 
D um loquor en comites et sol demonte rotabat. 

83. The a of laudcU marked for ominion. 87* Sign for t marked over 
miraio, making mircUio, The n of gingnit haa been frayed away. 88. 
^e sign for m placed over contepne, making coTUempne. 89. The r of 
porlabor has been frayed away. 94. Between the r of muJUrale and the u 
of tieni there has been an erasore, over which the alt has been written, not 
occupying aU the space. 



S3. Qoiiy pro qnibiM. Imndat, \dest Indere possit. te, wcUicet mopsom. 
85. On margin, asstgnat cnpidtnis causae, ludnorem, mlratur. 86. 
wflnerlf, miratnr. illiie, mirantur. flammina, idest nentL nmia, qata 
pnUnlant nerU adneniente tempme. 87. te, mirator. 88. mvaoM, 
idett mnsato [the o damaged] poeta padoano. 89. avito, quia auos 
mopsi [the $ of otfus and the first stroke of the m of mopsi damaged] fait 
padnanns. 91. umentUms, hdett lacte. 93. Laote nono, ideH baccolico 
carmine. 96. ■n p eil mm , redargnit tacite tytimm quia pastomin inter Btt 
lacte abnndare. 97. en, pro ecoe. 



i 
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Egloga Dantis allagerij lohanni deiiirgilio 

missa. 

critic»it«t, in^Elleribus colchis prepes detectus ecus 

Alipedesqu^ alii pulcrum titana ferebant 

rbita qua primum flecti deculmine cepit 

C urrigeram cantum libratim quemqtt^ tenebat 

R esque refulgenteB aoUte superarier ombris [j] 

V incebant umbras et fervere rura sinebant 

T itirus hoc propt^ confugit et alphesibeus 

A dsilaam pecuduTTiqtie suiqte^ misertus uterqti« 

F raxineam silaam tilijs platanisqtte frequentem 

E t dum siluestri pecudes mixteqtt^ capelle [to] 

1 nsidunt herbe dum naribtt8 aera captant 
T ytirus hie annosus enim defensus acema 
F rondi sopifero grauis incumbebat odori 
N odosoqtt^ piri uulso estirpe bacillo 

S tabat subnixus ut diceret alfesibeus [15] 

Q uod mentes hominum fabatur ad astra ferantur 
U nde fuere noue cum corpora nostra subirent 
Q uod libeat niueis auibte^ resonare caistrum 

4. The sign of u« in gtie has been written over an erasure, and there is a 
space left. Probably the original reading was qvLt written in some oUier 
style. 7. o of hoc marked for omission and e written above it, m«.lr^yig A^^. 
13. The o of 90ptfero seems to have been tampered with, also or is added, 
with sign for insertion, above the line, making soporifero, 14. A letter 
[d?] has been worn away before the e of estirpe. 



1. Vallerilmi oolobis, idest arieti«. eotu, equus solis. 2. AUp^daa, eqnns 
soIm. titana, soL 16. alfMibeiu, idest magMter fidndtM demilotti« de 
certaldo roediotM qui tunc morabatur ranenne. 18. aliieli, idut oignia. 
ealftmm, fluuiam asie. 
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T emperie celi letis et nalle palustri commentary, 

Q uod pisces coeant pelagi pelagusqtte relinquant [20] 

F Imnina qua primum nerei confinia tangunt 

C aucason hyrcanie maculent qttod sanguine tygres 

E t libies coluber quod squama uerrat arenas 

N on miror nam cuiqti6 placent conformia uite 

T ytdre set mopso miror mirantur et omnes [25] 

P astores alij mecum sicula arua tenentea 

A rrida ciclopum placeant quod saxa sub ethna 

D ixerat et calidus et guture tardus anhelo 

I am melibeus adest et uix en tytire dixit 

I nrisere senex iuuenilia guttura quantum [30] 

S ergestum scopulo uulsum risere sycani 

D um senior uiridi canum decespite crinem 

S ubstulit e^atulis efflanti nanbvs infit 

nimium iuuenis que te noua causa coegit 

P ectoreos cursu rapido sic angere foUes [35] 

1 lie nichil contra set quam tunc ipae tenebat 

C annea cum tremulis coniuncta est fistula labris 

S ibilus hinc simplex auidas non uenit ad aures 

V erv/ra ut arundinea puer his prouoce laborat 

M ira loquar set uera tamen spirauit arundo [40] 

F orte sub irriguos coUes ubi sarpina rheno 

E t tria siflasset ultra spiramina flata 

22. The ie of hyreanU has nearly perished. 30. The x of senex marked for 
omission and s written above, making ienes, 31. e written above the line 
and marked for insertion before acoptUo by Boccaccio himself. 

20. r^Umiiiaiit, cam in traTit aqnam dulcem. 21. ntrei, dei marini. 27. 

Arrlda, q«»a parol Incri. etlma, ethna mons sicilie pro bononia ponit«r. 

28. Dlxerat, ncUicet magister fidacios. 29. m^beus, ideal ser dinos perini. 

31. sycani, siciliani, and on the margin : tangit hie quod legitttr Eneuftf 

nirgi^t; li6ro 5° desergesto. 32. senior, Bcilicei titirus. oaaum, capti^. 

33. SabstoUt, eleuaoit. eflUntl, adlieet melibeo. Inflt, dixit. 38. simplex, 

9ed mnltiplez. anres, no^fras titiri et alphesibei. 39. Vcnun, pro Bet. 

Qt, idesty postqtiam. 41. On the margin: prtnciptum egloge missi a 

magif^ro iohatme. sarpina, fluuitM. rheno, Auuiua, 42. spiramina, ^ 

ideat carmina. 
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^^^^^ C entum carminibtw tacitoa muloebat agrestes 

T ytirus et secum oonoeperat alpheeibens 

T ytircHi etooceB compellant alphedbei [45] 

S ic nenerande senex tu roscida mra pilori 

D eserere aoderes antrom ddopis ituras 

I He quid hoc dnbitas qutd me carissime tentas 

Q uid dabito quid tento refert tunc alpheaibens 

T ibia non sentis quod sit uirtnte canora [50] 

N uminis et similis natis demormare cannis 

M urmure pandenti tuipiasima timpora regis 

Q oi iossu bromij pactolida tinxit harenam 

Q iwd uocet ad litns ethnee pumice tectum 

F ortunate senex falso ne crede fauori [55] 

E t driadum miserere lod pecoruTiiqu^ tuorum 

T e iuga te saltus nostri te flumina flebunt 

A bsentem et nimphe mecum pejora timentes 

E t cadet inuidia quam nunc hahei ipae pachinus 

N 06 quoqt&e pastores te oognouisse pigebit [60] 

F ortunate senex f ontes et pabula nota | 

D esertare tuo uiuaci nomine noles 

O plus qttam media merito pars pectoris huiu8 

A tqu6 suum tetigit longeuus tytirus inquid 

45. The n of comptUami has been erased, but may stiU be traoed. 46. ' 

The da of ro9c%da damaged. 47-49. A note of interrogation is written j 

after every verb (five in all) apparently by Boccaccio's hand. 48. theoofiboe 
marked for omission and an t written above it, making hec 60. que as in { 

line 4. 62. The e of noUs marked for omission and an t written above 
it, making nolis, 64. que as in line 4. The d of inqnid marked for 
omission, and a t written after it for insertion, making inquit. 



43. Centum, qoia Lxxxxvn. tantnm sunt missa. 47. antrum, Out bononie. 
ddlopis, EcUicet tyrampni 48. ma, BcUicet tytinis. 51. dsmiizmiiz*, 
aerai mide. eaimls, o9<endit mopsnm non habere laborem in oarmimbos 
bncoolicis oondendis nisi sicti< fistule pastortim onifi pnlsabanticr dioebant 
rex mida ho&et aores asini. 62. tnrplsslmA, quia habebat anres asininas 
regis, mide. 63. brom^, idest baccL pactolida, patronomicnm. tinztt, 
quia feci^ earn auream. 56. lod, in quo ncUicet nunc es. 58. timantsi, 
forte ne occidari«. 50. panhlnni, idest mons sicilie. 



j 
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M opsos amore pari mecum conuexus obillas [65] oommt^uxj, 

Q ue male glisceniem timide fagere pyreneum ^ 

L itora dextra pado ratus a rubicone sinistra 

M ecolere emilida qoa terminat adria terrain 

L ictoris ethnei commendat pascoa nobis 

N escius intenera quod nos duo degimus herba [70] 

T rinacride montis quod non fecundius idter 

M ontibns insicnlis pecudes armentaqti6 paoit 

S et quamqttam uiridi sint pospenenda pelori 

E thnica saxa solo mopsnm uisums adirem 

H ic exes» dimisso inte polipheme timerem [yci 

Q nis rt>hemon ait noThorreat alphesibens 

A ssQetnm rictns hmnano sanguine tingui 

T empora iam exillo qnando galathea relicti 

A cidis hen miseri discerpere uiscera nidit 

V ix ilia enasit an uix naluisset amoris [go] 

E ffera dam rabies tanta perferaait ira 

Q nid qttod achimenides sotioncm cede craentum 

T antam prospiciens aniTnam uix claudere quiuit 

H a mea uita preoor numquam tarn dira uoluptas 

T e premat ut rhenus et nayas ilia recludat [85] 

H oc illustre capud cui iam f rondator inalta 

71. Boooaocio wrote a contracted qw)d. The contraction is marked for 
omiaeion and an o written above the line, making quo, 74. The tim of 
mopman is written over an erasure. 81. perferuuk corrected to ptrferbuU 
so as to look as if it had been originally written so. 

66. On the margin: Pirenetw dnm nidisset mnsas plnuiali tempore e< 
qtddem noctomo dvxii eis se nelle eas amicabiltter acceptare etdivan 
intraxiatet domnm ipae eas in dosit nolens solus eas hofrere at ille 
enolaoemt [sic] per tectum et ille volens eas sequi proiedt se post eas et 
magno ictu mortuus eaL 67. Xitora, designat locum in quo stat sct2tee< 
rauennam. raUoone, fltmtue. 68. emilida, romandiola. qua, in ea parte, 
adria, oivka* mde adrianum mare. 69. ethnei, bononie. 71. Mnaerlde, 
sioilie. 76. pOUpbtme, ciclops fuit deque uirgt/tti« En. iij* ciroa finem. 
78. galathea, nomen proprtum. 79. Addis, proprtum nomen. 82. 
aehimenldii, nomen proprium. 83. olandere, idett ut non moreretur. 85. 
rhtBiis, fluuius. aajas, diotoe bononie. 86. oni, sct^ieel capiti. 
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^^^r^ V irgine perpetuas festinat cemere fronded 

T ityruB arridens et tota mente secundos 
V erba gregis mangni tacitus ooncepit alumni 
S et qtiia tarn proni scindebant ethra iugales [90] 

n t rem qoamque sua iam multnm uinceret umbra 
y irgiferi siluis gelida cum ualle relictis 
P ost pecudes rediere suas hyrteque capelle 
I nde uelut reduces ad moUia prata preibant 
C allidus interea iuxta latitauit ioUas [95] 

mnia qui didicit qui retulit omnia nobis 

1 lie quidem nobis et nos tibi mopse poymus 

^ 
«*• Expliciunt •«» 



87. VlzglnA, \deH daxme Uoro. firondM, at te uUicet ooronet in poetam. 89. 
greglf, 9cUicet homani [perhaps intended as a gloss on mangni, rather than 
on gregia}, 90. ingmlM, solis equL 92. Vlxglferi, Bcilicei ti^tnw et al> 
phesibttu qui quta pastores gerebant uirgas. 95. Callldni, ident aatatos. 
interea, dnm acilicet isti pastores inter se talia recitabant. loUae, dommtcs 
gnido noueUos. 96. didicit, dicth acilicet saperios. 97. Ule, ncUicet yollaa. 
noUs, dantL nos, dante«. tlU, magM^ro ioAanm. poymna, ideet fingimut 
nel monstramti*. 



IL 

(L) MSDICSOLAURENTIAN Ma zziz. 8. 

M|.— The tiUes of Ounniiia L-IV., m giT«n in M|, together with the 
■oholia, ere leprodaoed on pp. 287-804. 

To Cennen VI. the following heading and notea appear. 

Hbadino. — JSfjLogk magiatri Johannia de Virgilio de Oeaena, miaaa domino 
Mnaatto de TtAvuk poete, ad petitionem Bainald! de Cinciia. 

Maboin. — ^late magiater Johannea de Viigilio poeta fait quit morte pre- 
▼entoa, ooronari non potoit. 

Dominna Mnaactna fnit poeta Padoanna et Padne fait laaio ooronatoa. 

Pieriia oorimhia didtar eo qaod oondam poete aoliti erant ooronari edera 
laaro Tel mirto. Hono vero, acilioet dominam Mnaaotam didt edera 
ooronatam. Et ponit fractom edere pro ipaa edera. 

1. To, acilioet moaaote. TCdisiita, ideat ornate, oo c im l ia , raoemi aant Commflntery, 
ederinL 2l ilttfte, plenoa vitUraa. Bogan, mona Fadoanoa. 8. ^'^ 
TlmaTl, florii Fadoani. 4. mtfloa, ideat doloedo oantoa. 6. Inomala, 
aoilioet mei Johannia qoi nondom ooronatoa aom. 6. dea, ideat moae. 
moDte Paoldiio, in SioUia eat ; and on the margin : Teooriina Syragoaanoa 
poeta primoa aermone Greoo deaoripait baooolioam oarmen, qaem Virgilioa 
yndtataa eat aed Latino. Hio enim {no Paohino Sioalo monte Teocritoa 
aoo^iendoa eat. 7. Am^-rtin ideat Roma. BiMda, ideat Virgiliana, a 
Benaoo flnvio Mantoana 8. flstola, adlioet Virgiliana; and on the margin: 
eo qood nnlloa Latinoa poeta poet Virgiliom baooolioo oarmine nana eat. 
9. ea, aoilioet fiatola booolloa. lyttma, ideat Dantea qnl aibi bia 
hooooUoo reaoripait carmine. 10. I^dtna, ideat Taaoaa. tn Itloia, apnd 
RaTonnam. donnity mortuoa aoilioet. 11. qoa, aoilioet parte, plaaa, hoc 
didt eo qaod prope Rayennam aant pinete. 12. q:aaTa, pro et Ixlaa, 
ihiTiaa. exondat, qood apod Ravennam eat. 18. Indaati aoilioet moae. 
zeneant, moae. 18. On the margin: Ideat ade eziatente in Virgine. 
Erigonea enim AthenienaJa Tirgo reraa eat in aignom osleate qood adhoc 

V 
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T«xt, p. ITS. Viigo TOOAtiir. lAlbM, ideit Athenienw. 16. Qia» soilioet pArte. ilgal 
otoTlA, •dlioet Oetenam. Ift|ilt, flimiu. 17. On the mArgin : Pro nto 
Melabeo gomendni eit qaidam judex qui vocabator dominiis Dncaos qui 
onm DunpnidA, idert domino Baynaldo do Cinoiii, tunc Oenoe taJL 
son ctttto, sed natonli vitia piMtoai, idest lAadma. 18. Hapimkhi, 
ideit domino Raynalda 21. tnrgldni, quia groflsas vol prngnia. oqclit 
idest oorpnlenta [1^ oorpoBoola?] dedicata ad aacrificandnm. 2S. 
TwHiTMn, ideet oantilenam de Venere tnctantem dinnmerahat digitii 
menus. 28. toOMia, idest armenta bovina. 2fi. M«rts» idest magister 
J<diannes deviigilio. 26. hedls, idest soolaribns. 27. WnriadnSj idest 
Virgilianis a Menoio flavio Bfantne. deolaB, idest fistulas. Forte 
intelligit eglogas VlrgiliL 28. me, soiHoet Dampnis. 30. aedtt^ sctlioei 
Dampnis. iodlt» soilioet Meris. 36. deoaatat, dum scilioot amat. 
37. VUUi» demn Aioadie. ta, soilioet Dan^pnis. zldaa, ]ho de [ie. 
derides]. 38. xlderam, pro de. 30. Faano, deo. Bafclxls, dijs montanla. 
40. age, adTorbimn ortandi j^UuMnft^ acilioet cantioa tna. 4L aaae, 
soilioet MeriSy dun ta etiam sis. 42. Hniie, acilioet MeUbenm. egOk 
soilioet [no note fdlows]. 43. ftidtt» soilioet oantanda 44. 8a% pro 
satis, lata, que soilioet oantabo. 46. Idasna, idest stoltos. Ad boe, 
respondit. llle» soilioet Meris. 46. aagla» qnam antiqna sunt. IngenSoalor, 
solito. 48. fttota, soilioet oompleta. mllii, pro a me. tomo, idest oorep* 
tnra vel politora. 40. graTet, soilioet vobis. oanto, pro oantaba 50. da, 
idest die. quod, acilioet completnm. nee, pro non. aJBoa, pro afficiaa. 
62: Mimplritleis, oivitas in qua prins facte sont oarte. Ixtblla, idest cartis. 
63. On the margin : Videndum est que et quanta derisive Dampnis et Meris 
de isto judioe loquantnr, et etiam sibi in sua cantilena fadant enarrare ridi- 
cnla; qnod qnidem non sine ministerio factum est, nam secundum rei verita- 
tem isti juriste ut plurimum extra suas leges sunt homines modioe yirtutis et 
magne presumptionis, et in moribus parum civUes ; et ideo quia ae omnia 
putant aoire aio a ai^ientibua deridentur. degntterat, extra guttur mandat. 
lUa, acilioet Melibeua. 64. Bgls^ quedam nympha vel pueUa. 67. aalnia, 
acilioet mee. 60. aaptam, ideat danstarum. 61. Ido, sunt in orto. bairtaa, 
puta herba Sancte Marie. 63. naqna pastorea, etc., idest non plus advooa- 
bat. 64. On the margin : Bianor rex Mantuorum dicitur fuisae et inde 
Mantuani Bianorei diotL Blaiioral, idest Virgilii. 66. pro te, ut acilioet 
tibi plaoeam. 68. nromm, idest bubalorum. soooosy genus oalciamenti 
sunt. 72. earpttt, eripiat. Ulas, dominns Malatestinus qui banc Eglam 
amabat. 73. tarn Tagula, ideo timeo no alium ames quam me. 76. mtflaa, 
nomen oania. 70. forte dioebat hujus judicis cantilena vulgaria tu mai dado 
dun a^hetto alcore, tu mai missi ai piedi i^eti deuinoo, etc. [tu xa*hai dato 
d'un seghetto al core; tu mliai measi ai piedi i^etli (=queeti) di'vinoo]. 
80. saligno, ideat de saUoe. 86. Latelnii, aaoondendo te. India, pro de. 
80. oapiaie, pro ria. petoloa, idest lasdva. 03. oredalus, ae plaoere. lunnsr- 
Isque, etc, vel quia pinguis vel quia sic ridendo fadebat. 04. CMspatIs, 
quia forte senex. zisatet, ridebat. dentltma allila, monatrabat dentea 
ridendo in quo risus ineptus aodpiendus est. 06. att^ derisive. 06. On 
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the margin: Fkrii Trojaniis, phylocaptos Oenone, fftdebat cftntelenM et Gommentefy, 

•oribebat in oorticibos arbomm ; et Apollo etiam com piivatos divinitate ^ *^ 

costodiebat annenta Ameti regis Teaalie. 97. Aonlm, mom in quo oolitar, 

et inde Acmins. 98. oomderet, scilicet carmina. AlpliMlbeiii, scilicet Mnsac- 

tns. 100. Teoit, scilicet Alfeeibens. nltro, ideet sponte. pmnemliilsse, 

scilicet de Alfesibeo. 101. refert, die. 102. Bngaaeos, idest Padoanoe. 

103. tnoiiiotai, malta(?) cintii8(?), quia coronatos. 104. sub Bmlllos, etc., 

idest in contrata Romandiole sen Bononiensi, que secnndom qnosdam in 

Bomandiola est Sarptna, flavins. BlMno, flavins. 106. prooax, lasciva. 

107. Pamona, magistro Ambroeio de Cremona. 109. pngraadia, etc. , Palatia 

oivitatis Bononie. 110. pasUnla, idest pastoralis. 110. parentl, scilicet 

Padne ; erat enim tone dominas Canis dela Scala circa Padnam obsidens. 

117. anas, scilicet Padna. FMgle, idest Troje. darts sata regHms, 

scilicet ab Antenore. 118. oaais, dominas Guiis. dotalla, rnra. 119. 

pacodaa , idest homines villicos. orllla, idest domes. 120. pastorea, 

idest dominoB vel magnates, trifkooi, cam potentia trinm civitatam, 

Verone Vioentie et MontisilicL 121. ipaam, scilicet Padnam. paanis, 

ideet bargis. 122. vatolam, Padaam. artassat, obsidione. septls, idest 

maris. 123. Improbos, scilicet dominas Canis. reqaism, sonnL potamqaa, 

qnia Padaani magni snnt potatores. Tetaliat, angnstiando eos tellis 

[ = telis X\, 124. otrigeos, idest minans crepitantibas dentibns. 125. Qolat, 

plorat more paeroram. licols aazia latiris, qaia non habebat qnod biberet. 

126. arogoaa, qaia senez. 127. raaoa, qnia vetala. 128. Ill, scilicet PadaanL 

■epti, idest divisi. 129. AUiHebeas, idest Mnsactns. honim, scilicet 

ambasiatoram. 130. anrndine, idest oratorio. 131. ooi^Joge, scilicet 

Eamdioe. 132. Artona, citarista. 135. maatun, propter Padaam ob- 

sfSHim lanraa, idest corona, vatem, poetauL 136. On the margin: 

Nayades dee fontinm Orcades dee montinm Driades dee nemomm Nereides 

dee maris Napee dee flornm Amadriades dee arbornm Nimphe dee flavi- 

oram. Paaa, deam Arcadie. Orladas, deas nemornm. Napeas, deas 

floram. 137. Damon, scilicet magister Ambrosias. 138. onnetomm, 

ambasiatoram. 139. Tnlta, sdlicet MasactL 140. an, pro ecce. Dar- 

danoB, idest Padaanns. Alfesibeas, ideet Masactas. 141. indioe, scilicet 

digito. 142. appeUas, idest appellavistL tnno, cam novistL 143. 

tngort, idest domns pastoralis. 144. qoando, idest sL 145. ast, pro sed. 

aa, scilicet tecta; ponit partem domns pro tota dome. 146. Bononia, 

dvitas. 147. hec, scilicet Cesena. 148. stappsa, de stnppa facta, qaia 

pastor, pamla, idest barsa. nodom, qaasi dicat ni ta facias me meam 

peconiam habere, barsa mea, eo qaod vacaa, non indigebit node. 149. 

tnndaraqoa, etc., ideet qnia verecandabar sibi tantom verbui honorem faoere. 

150. rtboabat, idest reolamabat. 151. FratarU, scilicet nU ei dicens. 

fl M rfem, idest dicens. iortiy idest fortnne, qnia paaper eram. 154. 

aura, idest fiuna, et sic Dampnis snam dictam corragit. 155. Qni, idest 

qao moda protnUt, scilicet Masactas. 156. tmoata, idest Padaam. 157. 

paeodaa, idest homines, aotaa, exactaa. Mflla, Trojanis. da paatllNia, 

qnia P^aa ex reliqaiis Trojanornm facta est 168. paatoras, idest 
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THEl,p.iM. rogw. Apooo, idett flaWam PkdoAQiim prope balnea FiidiuuD*. IfiO. 

idast novitar profootat. 100. IcrUtiim, idett oorooatum. Pmrti, DuiBes 
[aDftphne] vena in lAomm. 161. polito» idest pellii ▼aronun [=Tair]. 
102. coraUmi, aertalia. 164. iBonuill, non oorooatL mwit— , ideefc 
reoordatiu mm magistri Johannia. 166. dart TVilNila, loqnL 166. 
wrtMWtl, idett dizistL oo^)«I; qnam non habebat sed erat in tcactata 
aoo^piandL 167. proUndat, oonjoz. 168. tna, sdlioet num. aiUaina, 
■oilioet a to. golMinynay qoia forto Potostaa eiat Ceaene. 17L mugte, 
prc^itor tiia inter w et in aUa oertant ; adlioet pro nido^ viotn, et aoiore. 
17SL Pttdl, ideat Catalan! ; and on the maigin: Tooat hot Pardoa ob 
agilitatom mambroram. 178. cwfldaa, idaat adnlatoribna tibi ridentibaB. 
174. aatim, ideet in torn oomitia Romandiole. 176. apaa. idaat <ayaa, 
oom ponia aia ooDactaa [=taxaa]. 176. da, idaat dia laapoadartt, tIbi 
177. HM, adlioat Mnaaoto. aolo, a me. mantt rd^gl, idaat leoordataa 
fni toL 176. temoM poaCa, O Moaacte. 170. inoooiptai^ idaat ikm 
laoro poetioa oraatna at to. 160. quoqiia, pro et. 181. Igairtpao, Mnaii 
oonaacrato. 182. Mopaiia, adlicet magiater Johannea. q:iioodam, d«m 
aoripait ailn Dantaa. sano, aoilicet oom ipae tibi acribit. 183. diettsr, 
ipae magiater Johannea. Tana, idaat aerma, quia de Virgilio cognomin- 
ator. 184. Ilia, Alpbeaibeaa. 185. dat, ideat permiotit. 187. aagiatei. 
adlioet Vii^gilij. 188. Aoola gwarat, etc., ideat oonmari at poeta. 190l 
Qjtlionmi, mona eat qaem Virgilioa [6'eofv* ii- 437] oommendat, oohopertsa 
baaao[sbazo]. 191. qpuMina, ideat ea parte. 194. ftrninata, ideat landa^L 
196. iBtagnt, ideat creadt. 196. raama, ideat laadaa. 197. axdor, 
idaat deaideriom. 198. aipl^bo, ideat profictam qaod capia 200. At, 
pro aed. tnnm, adlioet Alfeaibeam. 203. taagator, a te. oannlaa, 
too. Tttaa, ideat Alfeaibeoa. 209. qoaa, avenaa. im, aeilioet Moaaoto. 
Ijoldas, ideat dominaa Lovaetoa; liooa enim Greoe lapoa Latine. 210. 
On the margin: Soilioet dominaa Rolandaa de Placiola. Alcon proboa 
Grecoa fait; et ipae ideo Rolandaa Aloon dicitor qoia Yiri probiaaiini 
nomen habet. 211. gollNia, aoilicet avenia. Tildla, iaotte. Ignaa, 
ideat amorea. 212. fagflMuidiila, fagiena regem liarcam maritom anam et 
Palamedem. tdflta, flavia tricia dioitar eo qaod dioebator Taotta la bionda 
214. aola, ideat Taotta. 215. qua, ideat propter qaam. Iiaroaa, ideat rtri 
probL Britaanl, qaia in Britania fingantar lata faiaae. 216. Lanellolh, 
milea qaidam. Lunlroili, milea qaidam. Falamadaa, milea qaidamu 217. 
dimiatt^ aeilioet avenaa. dloana, dominaa Loyaotaa. oamarla, ta actlioei. 
218. toa tampora, eto., ideat ooronaberia poeta. 219. inazonlto, ideat non 
coronato. aaimaa, ideat vilia. q:aafa, pro et. 220. atatlt, qoia dia eat 
qaod non veraifioavL aaUgnla, ideat aalioia. 221. gxaeOaa, ideat atapide. 
222. pre, ideat meliaa. 228. Oigaiiioo, aonoro. tatriaaai^ totrire aaati»- 
laram eat. 225. Maronladaa, ideat Veigilianaa. interpraa, ideat lector 
▼el ezpoaitor. avanaa, ideat libroa aea carmina VergiliL 226. agiwmrtiia, 
qaia vocaria magiater Johannea devixgilio. 227. Talle, qaia de booolico. 
228. On the margin: Nam poatqaam magiater Johaimea miait Daati 
eglogam iUam Forte aab irrigaoa, ete., atetit Dantea per aonam ante quam 
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fwMtmt Velleribiis Golohia, et mortuos est ante qnam earn micteret; et oommenteir, 
poetea filint ipnaa Dantis muit illam predicto magistro Johanni Tlttyron, ^ ^^ 
idest Dantem. 229. FlamiiiliMU, idest Romandiolia. ooonmlBlt, mortans. 
iTDlni, scilicet Dantes, a Barno flnvio. 290i mirtiitary supple at. 281. 
He traplda, idest ne trepides. 234. zldsrs, pro de. 285. Xeidiynis, ventns. 
oniM, iUas arbores. 236. MtauOns, mons Arcadie. 287. «l«ldiaa, stemetnr 
ab. tonlmliis, ab. 288. Ida, mons sea silva in qua natritns est Jupiter. Oeta, 
mons est Tesalie in quo mortans est Hercules. 240. nao, idest non. alaa, 
idest desine. 244. pax«re, idest parendL posse, idest quia voluntas major 
est potentia. 245. num fkonltas, quia modicum scientie mihL 246. 
ofllrtnm, dooendi soolares. oommedltandl, idest inveniendi. 247. ganns, 
•cilioet soolares. 249. preponsrs, quia reputo me poetam cum oarmina 
oondo. 252. addldmt, supple hoc 258. On the margin : finis imponitur 
locutionibus predictorum et vertit se ad causam quare non missa fuit oitius. 
255. sad, idest est. late gniTls, quia captus fuit et deoapitatus. 258. 
dimlttera, idest tibi mictere. 259. parlU, quia cepit dominum GreUum. 
260. mimiB, idest non. 261. brnmali, idest iemali mercede. 268. tn- 
oestare, idest yiolare. 264. padantas, idest euntes pedes. 265. iUM, 
scilicet musas. 266. dsas, musas. inaaaa, iniqua et violenta. 267. 
Tolanmt, muse. 268. taata, erat. 275. On the margin : Versus magistri 
Johannis idtimos, ponentes excusationem quare prius laudavit nunc 
▼ituperat ilium, oris, egloge. 276. balatnm, cantum. 278. ban me, idest 
hen. 279. eras, tu quando ego hano eglogam componebam. 280. at 
QiManila, etc, idest at ftunamus descriptiones tibi solantes tc 

At the dose : Explicit. 

Heading of Carmen VlL : missi magistro Johanni de virgilio. 

Heading of Carmen VIII. : responsio magistri Johannis. At the dose : 
explidunt. 

Heading of Carmen IX. : Magister guido vacchetta magistro lohanni de 
virgiUo. 

Heading of Carmen X. : ResponsiTa magistri iohannis. At the close : 
explidunt. 

Heading of Carmen XI. : versus magistri lohaniiis de Virgilio. At the 
dose : expliciunt. 

n. MBDICSaLAURENTIAX MS. xxxix. 26. 

Mj. — Heading of Carmen II. : Cdebris viri atque poete darissimi Dantis 
aligherij de florentia bucoolicum carmen indpit. Egloga prima Inqua 
solus loquitur autor. 

At the end of Carmen IL : Bxplidt egloga dantis j*. Indpit ejusdem 
ij*. In qua auctor solus loquens redtat que inter se dixerunt l^^irus et 
Alphedbeus pastores. 

On which follows Carmen IV., with the final note: Cdebris poete 
Dantis aligerii de florentia buooolioum carmen explicitum est fdidter. 

Carmen IIL is headed: Viri insignis Johannis de Virgilio cesenatis 
buooolioum carmen et hujus egloga prima in qua sdus loquiter auctor. 
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DtacHpttoD, And at the tnd: Explicit egloga j* Johannis de Viigilio. Inoipit 
P> ^^' ejoadem ij* e^oga in qna anetor loqaena tntrodnoit daphnim Mdibeiim 
et Merim loqoentes. 

On which foUowi Carmen VL, at the end of which we read : Celebris 
viri Johannb de Yirgilio Ceeenatia sen Bononienais Baooolicum oarmen 
explicit felidter. 

At the dose of the whole us. : 8<Sripsit totnm frater Jaoobos de 
Vnlterria 

m. PALATINE MS. 3198. 

P. — The titles of the poems were not written in by the scribe; bat notes 
in faint ink are discernible in the comers of the pages, indicating what 
the titles were to be. Spaces for the initial letters are likewise left, and 
the letters themselyes are indicated in the same Uint ink. The titles 
qnoted from the Tabula cotL M88. bM. pcdaL vimdthom^ by Macrl-Leone 
(on which he bas es an argument for the independence of this m&) are 
modem and have no critical valae. 

Carmen I., in the right-hand comer : Viri insignis Johannis de viigili 
[ne] bncolicnm carmen incipit. 

Oarmen IL, in right-hand comer : In hao solos loquitur auctor. 

Carmen m., left comer : Johannis. Right comer : In hac edoga scdus 
loquitur auctor. 

Carmen IV., right-hand comer (right-hand margin gone) : Egloga dantis 
aligerij [ad . . . . ] missa in qua auctor solus [loquitur que] inter se 
dixerint Tityrus et [ . . .]. 

IV. GEROLAMIKI MS. x. 11. 

O. — Carmen L follows a collection of Petrarch's Eclogues, to whin^ is 
appended the note: Incliti viri francisci Petrarche Poet^ olariwihni 
Buccolioorum Liber f^dter A me Simone serrentino expletus pridie nooas 
JuUj 1489. 

Carmen L is headed : Egloga Jo. vir. ad dantem. 

Carmen EL : Egloga dantis Ad jo. vir. 

Carmen m. : Egloga secunda Jo. ad dantem. 

On the margin of Carmen IV., and in different ink : ReqKmsio dantis. 

And at the end of Carmen IV. : Aldegheri j Dantis idtima egloga exphdt 

This is followed by the note: Pieridum tox alma. Scililet(?) B^^ogi 
Johannis Virgiliani ad dantem reprehendentis stilum et vulgarem semMHiem 
Comedi^ ipdus : qu^ scribitnr metro heroico exegetico. verumtamen pro 
parte immerito dicitur egloga: ubi scilicet non buccolice scribit: sicixt 
usque ad illam partem justa tuis [t.e. line 26]. Abinde autem dtra 
buccolice loquitur. Est autem ista quidem epistola qu^ 5 partes oontinet 
videlicet exordium, narrationen, confntationem, oonfirmationem et con- 
olu8i<mem: ut patet infra, mm enim abdicatur ut epistola buocolico 
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oumme soribi poaiit. Soripsit eniiii iste TirgfliAnus rnnltM ^ogM ad DMertotion, 
diTfinm penooM de diveraiB looia et ad dlTena looa. tcripiit namqiie ^ ^^' 
•d nnmetam poetMn p^dnftnnm de &entia egLogun inocdiantein Ta modo 
piflris Tatet redimite oorimbiB. Script ad dantem morantem raveonf 
oun domino raveiumti Gnidone : et toripeit de booonia. fait namqne hie 
Joaonee Tirgilianiia naticme bononienria habitana in porta noTa ante 
fW)o1eeiam laneti lalTatorii : qnamvis at ipee in alia egloga testator majoree 
sni fnerint padnanj. legit qnippe boooidf padnf et &entif tempofe qno 
de bononia ezolaTit pars gebelUna fait namqae perf eotas gebellinas et 
Bantet ipse. 

v. ESTEN8IAN MS. Lat. 076. 

B. — Carmen L is headed: lohannis Aldigherij (tic) Bononiensis ad 
Dantem poetam florentinam. 
Oarmen IL : Egloga ]^ma responsionis dantis ad VirgUanom. 
Osrmen IIL : E§^oga seconda ioannis Tirgiliani ad dantem. 
Carmen IV. : Responsio dantis aldegherii ad virgilianam. 
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L DEL VIRGIUO'S TRSATISB ON OVUyS META- 
MORPHOSES. 

n. LOVATO. 

m. THE LETTER OF FRATE ILARIO. 

IV. THE HOUSES OF POLENTA AND MALATESTA. 



Macbj-Lbovb ^ discoiMs the anthenticitj of certain works attributed 
to Del Yirgilio bj Ciocarelli da Beeagna, who flourished in the 16th 
century. He telle us that Tiraboechi and Fantuza unhesitatin^j 
reject them all, and he himself agrees with them with respect to 
all except the treatise on the allegories of Grid's MetamorTpkown. He 
enumerates four Latin and three Italian MSS. of this work. It is 
erident, therefore, that it had a ftdrlj wide diffusion. The MSS. attri- 
bute it to Giovanni del Yiigilio, and such an ascription is not lightlj 
to be put aside. The treatise, however, feJls in everj respect below 
the level we should expect in Del Yirgilio's work ; and in the Latin 
MS. at San Gemignano (on which this study is exclusively baaed) we 
find, in the 21st metamorphosis of Book v., a reference to the Hun- 
garians of Scythia, who are spoken of as '^ adhuc depredantes Latinos." 
The earliest events to which it seems natural to apply these words are 
those of 1347-1848, during which years the Hungarians, whom Louis had 
led against Queen Joanna to avenge the death of his brother Andrew, 
devastated Italy. Now, no doubt, Del Yirgilio may have survived to 
this period; but the indications, such as they are, are against the 
supposition. We lose all trace of him after about 1326, and the 
scholiast on CamMn vi declares that his premature death prevented 
him from receiving the poetic crown.* The objection, however, is 
hardly conclusive. The work is precisely of the kind that would be 
freely interpolated, though we cannot say without an examination of 
the other MSS. whether any considerable divergency or other direct 
evidence of interpolation actually exists. 

1 Op. cit., pp. 62, 63. 

*BoooM>oio {Vita di DanU) speaki of him m "allora famotiarimo e grmn 
poeta " ; but the date of the oomposition of the Vita ii too onoertsin to allow 
us to bMe any aifumeat on thie phrane. 

314 
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The cfoXy other poerible clue to the date of the work which we have 
discovered is a reference in the last section of this same Book ▼. to 
*' Robertas^ as a commentator on the SHmnmUg of Petras Hispanos ; 
bat we have not been fortunate enough to succeed in identifying him. 

The treatise itself is a curious illustration of the passion for allego- 
rizing with which the most casual student of medisBval literature is 
familiar. It is well known that the pagan writers of the early 
Christian centuries were hardly behind the Christians themselves in 
allegorizing their poetic ** Scriptures,'' from Homer downwards, and 
the Christians too accepted this extension of their own methods and 
allegorized the pagan writers on their own account Hence the 
carious position which pagan mythology and the pagan poets have 
oome to occupy in medisval Christian literature. The modem reader 
finds extreme difficulty in arriving at any clear conception of how the 
heathen deities were really regarded by the Christians. This baffling 
element is by no means absent from Dante's great work, lliere, how- 
ever, there is a system. The passages in Pcuraduo^ iv. 61-63, viiL 1-9, 
and Cbftvmo, ii 5, 34-51 ; 6, 113-126, give us the key to Dante's general 
position. The heavenly bodies are actual instruments by which the 
divine power influences the afiairs of men ; and a confused sense of this 
fact led the heathen to personify and adore the planets. This was 
idolatry ; but, at the same time, Jupiter, Venus, Mercury, and 
Apollo, for instance, being the names given by the heathen to really 
divine powers, the man who simply defied them was virtually a rebel 
against God and a blasphemer, although the man who adored them was 
no better than an idolater. Hence Yirgil is excluded from heaven 
because he lived in the time of the ^ false and lying gods," and yet 
Christ himself is addressed as iommo Oiave (Purg. vL 118). Flegeas 
is condemned for the sacrilege of his attack on the temple of Apollo. 
Capaneus is punished in the circle of the blasphemers for his con- 
temptuous defiance of Jupiter; and Aglauro, who was jealous of 
her sister's intimacy with Mercury, is the analogue of Cain, who 
was jealous of the divine favour enjoyed by AbeL 

From this point of view it was easy to regard the pagan mythology 
as symbolical or allegorical The idea of unconscious inspiration was 
familiar to the medieval mind. It is this that gives its unspeakable 
pathos to the position of Virgil, who in his fourth £clogue foretold 
the Christian dispensation, and so threw Ught upon the path of 
Statins by that lamp which he bore behind him, and which lightened 
not his own way (Purg. xxii 67-68). What is true of Virgil might be 
true of the other poets ; and when they tell of the giants' attempt to 
storm heaven, for instance, they might be guided unconsciously so to 
handle the confused traditions of the past and their own half pereep- 
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tioniof the diTine acttTitj in the preeent as to tell Scripture tenth in 
pagan forma. Hence the medisBTal student of claawcal antiquity was 
perpetually atriTing to find a spiritual and moral truth hidden under 
the " beauteous fictions" of the ancient poeta. He drew no dear line 
between such morals as might be intended with full and clear edf- 
oonsdousness bj the poet, and sudi truths of theology or antadpatioos 
of the history of the Qiurdi as he uttered as a mere unoxiadoas 
channel through whidi the spirit of tenth spoke to those who hearing 
should not hear, and seeing should not understand. 

But side by side with the more or leas systematic treatment of this 
subject, whidi finds its classical expression in Dante, is a more diild- 
like style of allegorising that asks no questions and is troubled by no 
anachromsma. It finds an express reference to the Christian dergy 
in Orid just as natural as it would be in Exodus, or, for the matter of 
that, in Augustine or Gregory. And it is to this latter category that 
our Ovidian treadae, assigned to Del Virgilio, bdongs. 

No classical poet was more popular in the Middle Ages than Grid. 
It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that distinctiyely modem 
literature has its springs in the French poets of the 18th century, and 
that these poets were inspired and (paradox as it may seem) 
''modernized" by the inspiration they drew from Orid. Now, in the 
Middle Ages, to be familiar with any work inevitably meant to allege- 
riae it. OWd's diief work, the Jfetamorphoaei^ lent itself with singular 
facility to this process ; indeed, it irresistibly challenged it, and a 
relatively large number of these allegorizings or moralizings of Ovid 
are still known to exist ^ 

Dd Yirgilio's treatise (if it is really his) may possibly be taken as a 
spedmen of the academical as distinct from the literary treatment of 
this subject io the 14th century.* The method of the work is to take 

iQsston Parii, in his **Utt6rataTO frsn^aiM an mojoi Age** (1888). § 49. 
mentiont one of them, written not later than the beginning of the 14th oentoiy. 
that oontaini about 70,000 venee, giring a threefold explanation, historioal, moid, 
and theo l og i eaU to each of the etories in the Metamorphoees. 

*The MS. of San Oemignano, from which theee notes are taken, appears(to the 
eye of the amateor, for we have no expert eridenoe on the sal^Jeet) to date from 
the 14th oentoiy. It is written in two hands, the seoond of whioh begins in the 
middle of bk. vii., on foUo 11^ aooording to the present numbering, which is 
subsequent to the disappearance of certain leaves. The latter half of the MS. is 
the earlier in date, the former part having obviously been written expressly to 
supplement it. Both portions are extremely ineorreot, such mistakes as dei$ for 
didii (obvioudy arising from a misreading of the well-known contraction) being 
of constant occurrence ; and many of the verses are corrupt, almost past recog 
nition. The seribe of the Italian translation in the Lsureatiaa MS. xL 48 
gave up the verses as hopeless, and transUted only the prose. Innwumimciam 
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the nairatiTes of the MttamorphoieM seriatim, to *' moralize" them 
after the fashion of the crudest conceivable rationalism, and then to 
auxa up the resolt in a few doggerel verses. We have seen that it 
would, at anj rate, be premature to insist on the attribution of this 
work to Del Yirgilio as certain; and, whoever wrote the verses, 
we possess them only in a very corrupt form. But even were they 
certainlj Del Virgilio's, and should some of the other MSS. be found to 
giTe them in a tolerable state of preservation, it would still be nnfair 
to our author to include them amongst his ''poetic remains." It 
would be as reasonable to publish 

** A dative put, remember praj, 
After rnivy^ spare^ obey, 
Penuade^ believe^ command^ to these 
Addpardarij succauTy and ditpUcuej etc., etc.," 

as ** Poetical Works of the kte Bev. T. E. Arnold," as it would be 
to include these verses amongst Del Virgilio's '* Poetic Bemains." Thej 
are an evidence of the good nature of a hard-worked professor pro- 
viding his students with an easy means of remembering his points ; 
they are not a record of the lighter moods of a poet. 

We will now proceed without further comment to a few selected 
specimens of the work itself. It begins : '* Wherea$ it is the goal of 
every poet whatsoever to inform the minds of men with manners 
(wherefore elsewhere at the beginning of this book it is declared to 
come under Ethia^ to wit, moral philosophyX and therefore each several 
transformation described in this book must of right be altogether 
reduced to morals ; Therefore the first transmutation is from chaos to 
the four elements, which is thus described in verse : 

' Nature dominus cupientis ad esse misertus 
Quatuor in species traxit inane chaos ; 

Ounctaque formavit summe pietatis amore 
Ut sibi conplaudant partidpentque boni' 

Wherefore this transformation is reduced to this moral, to wit, that 

men ought to join in the praise of GUkL who thus re-formed all nature." 

The second transmutation may be given complete in the original : 

'*Secunda toansmutatio est terre in hominem, qui vel creatus fuit 

laUgorie dd maatro giovanni di virgUio mtpra l^ule douidio metMamorfi>teoi 
ditpotU hrieuemeaU in promi ei in verti. Ma (mpercio eke i verti dieono quel- 
meduimo eke laproM et eono dUpianio wrocH per uitio diglignoranH toriptori 
deUaUro primo exemplo non euro ditratlaUtrt I dicH verti eondo Ha eota du hatiH 
bene $olamente volgaritxare laprota. We have had no hesitation in emending the 
venei whenever we ooold recover their original form with ■ecnrity ; but we have 
preeerved the ipelliDg of the MS. 
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diyino eemine, vel creatus fait ex terra a promethea Prima ne eit 
descripta 

'Quod dicatar homo di vino semine cretOB 
Communis ratio volt hominique dea' 

Sed per prometheum intellige onum phyloaophum qui phjloaopbatiu 
est hominem factum ease ex terra et inspiratum ease anima de oelit 
orta. Unde dictum est 

* Prometheus hominem limo plaamaaae refertur 
Nam primum dixit est homo Rictus humo ; 

De rota solis animam traxiase putatur 
De celis ortam phylosophatus eam.' ' 

Et nota quod prometheus sic interpretatur, pro idest provisio, hm 
idest mentis theu$ idest divine, unde prometheus idest provisio 
divine mentis. Unde dictum est 

* Est quoque divine mentis provisio dictus 
Qua f uit in verbo vivificatus homo.' " 

Prometheus, then, was ^ in truth " a philosopher who taught oertdn 
things. The myth represents him as a man who did them. This is 
one of Del Virgilio's accepted formul» of allegorical interpretatioii, 
and he works it very hard. Thus the giants ''who went about to 
attack Jove, . . . are men who in the pride of wealth wax so haughty 
as not to believe in God.** 

" Non deus est ajunt tumidi telluris alumpni 
Pellere sic celo velle videntur eum.^ 

And many other instances might be added. Our author^s partiality 
for philosophers is quite worthy of a Professor. Academic disputation 
bulks very large indeed in his oonoeption both of life and of Ovid. 
Cadmus, for instance, was a Theban philosopher, who sent his disciples 
to dispute with a philosopher at Athens who had slighted him, but they 
were defeated ; whereon Cadmus himself went and smote him with a 
stone, by launching a tremendous problem {groiiom quuHonem) at 



^ There are two falae quantities here, to say nothing of the lengthening of the 
%$ in csesora. The o of roto is short, and so is the t of pKUomtpktu, The verses 
are so oormpt that one cannot lay muoh stress on isolated instances of this kind. 
But it is certain that the author of this treatise halritually scans the e of the 
oblique oases of wuUer long, e.^., 

*' Vir generare viros mulieres femina fertur." 
There are many other instances, too many to explain away. The same scansion 
it found in other medieval poets. Are we to regard these false quantities as 
militating against the ascription of the work to Del Tlrgilio? Or did he allow 
himself latitude in such matters when wri^ng verses which were merelj 
intended to store the memorj ? 
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him. The iron men were the erroneous and inconsistent solutions of 
this portentous problem which the discomfited rival issued ; the five 
survivors are the five vowels. Again, Atlas was an astronomer who 
once got Hercules to ** sustain a thesis for him,'' and, receiving some 
corrections of his system from him, resumed his support of the heavens 
(£.«. his astronomical lectures), but with something of a twist from their 
former position. Many other instances might be given. 

Some of the interpretations display an amusing ingenuity. Act»on 
was a huntsman who saw Diana naked, that is to say, he perceived the 
great folly of sport So he gave it up, but he kept his dogs (ap- 
parently for old friendship's sakeX and they ate him out of house and 
home and so ruined him. Again, Jove gave the in£&nt Bacchus to the 
nymphs to rear, that is to say, you should always mix water with your 
wine. Once again, corals represent sins, because they only grow when 
concealed. 

Here the "morals" are quite unimpeachable. But this is not 
always the case, for a " moral " simply means an application to morM 
or manners. Thus in the story of Jupiter and Danae we are given 
incidentally a "moral" saw, which is not conspicuously moral : 

"Nam didtur moraliter : 

' Si dederis dona 
Femina nulla bona' " ; 

and Del Yirgilio's own verses on the subject are tuned by the 
same fork : 

"Jupiter ut Danaes sic tu quamcunque requiris 
Aurea si plueris munera victor eris." 

It is interesting, too, to note that while some of Del Yirgilio's morals 
(those on the stories of Iphys and of Pygmalion, for instance) are 
as unedifying as can well be imagined, his interpretations of the 
unedifying stories are generally quite irreproachable. For instance, 
Ovid's disgusting epilogue to the stoiy of Orpheus is thus moralized : 
"£t cepit spemere mulieree dans animam suam deo et cepit amare 
viros idest viriliter agere. Unde mortuus est mundo." ^ 

Anticipations of the ecclesiastical conditions of the writer's own 
time are incredibly naive. For instance, the daughters of King 



^This it entirelj in accord with earlier medisTal practice. The aoMndaloaa 
stories of the Old Testament are allegorised into highly edif]ring parables, bnt 
the modem reader will often be more {wofoondly shocked by the edification than 
bj the original scandal. Babanns Maurus, for instance, allegorises the story of 
David's sfai on these lines : Davids Christ ; Bathshefaa=the human soul ; Uriah 
=thedevU. 
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QfDBnM ftre turned into the etepe of temi^ee, ^for the trath ii that 
p3maims had eeren danghten who^ as long as they proqiered, ifipiirid 
God, and deepised the Church oi CSirist^ and socked at ttXk idio went 
to church, wherefore by the will of Qod they came to encfa mnery nd 
poTerty that they had to stand at the gatee of the dinrdiee to beg lor 
alma, and therefore th^ were eaid to be turned into the atepe of 
temples because it was as if folk walked over them just as they do 
orer the steps of a temple ; wherefore it is said : 

'Templa recnsantes cinare per prospera nate 
Templorum misere procubuere gradus.'" 

Phosbus is a wise man who sometimes lapses from wisdom and gives 
himself up to worldly yioes ; '' but as for his smiting Jove's Cyclopes, 
we are to take them as preachers who are more persecuted by that 
kind than by any other ; for the Cyclopes are said to have only one 
^e, because preadiers should have only (me thought, to wit the 
thought of the Lord alone. As to his becoming a cowherd, under- 
stand that the wise man thus wanders like a herdsman because he follows 
after yices ; but under Mercury, who robs him of the kine, undmtaad 
the divine word which finally carries off the yioes from the hearts of 
such and reduces them to a worthy state. But by Battus, who 
accuses Mercury to Phosbus, understand the simple and foolish man 
who does not understand the nature of such thefts, and that is why he 
is said to be turned into a stone ; whence it is said : 

' Delitans sapiens cedit divina loquentes 

Fit ductor vitiis ex deitate cadens. 
His ai)^;umento sibi moz rationis abactis 
Saxeus hoc furtum non putat esse del' " 

Now and again interesting light is thrown on beliefs, manners, and 
customs, or on well-known traditions. The traveller in modem Italy 
and the student of FoMsi will alike find amusement in the following 
passage on Circe : 

'*Mutatio corporis est quo ad objectum et etiam quo ad radios 
Tisnales. Quoad objectum est pote per virtutem herbarum. Nam 
ex suco quarundarum herbarum cum incantationibus suppositis 
transmutantur membra hominis sicut fadunt isti poltrones qui 
ostendunt se infirmos ut lucrentur ; et ita faciebat drees. Est etaam 
possibilis quoad visum, quia magid com dyabolicis illusionibus 
fadunt apparere homiuem capram, licet non sit ; sicut fedt quidam 
cuidam cardinali qui fedt apparere in yeme uvas pulcerrimas et dixit 
dreumstantibus ut indderent cum gladiis. Sed ablatis illusionibus 
invenerunt se habere cultellos super genitalibus ; etita faciebat dross, 
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quia com rais incantationibus fadebat bominM apparere miet. Et 
ctiani cam herbis sais aliqno modo eoa tranBmatabat.'' 

In conclarion, we maj add a few notes on Del Virgilio'a treatment of 
some myths of which Dante has made special ose. The giants we 
haTe alreadj seen are proud, rich men. " Bjr their being struck bj 
thunder and changed to apes I understand that evil men are changed 
into bessts, who know not their Creator, and retain nought save the 
outward semblance of men." Arachne was a *' juvenis nolens deum 
laudare." Marsyas is an unsuccessful disputant, his opponent 
^ ezcoriavit eum, ideet detezit falladas suas per distinctionem; unde 
■ibi apparuerunt Tiscera quia tales dum sunt ita excoriati apparent 
qoales sunt ; ** or perhaps he was an exposed plagiarist, one of such 
^ qui otuntur alienis Terbis et questionibus." 

In yiew of the controversy as to Accidia in the Inferno^ the snbsti- 
tution of Tristitia as its equivalent in the following lines may have a 
certain interest. 

" Nesdo si nostis quod triplex nos gravat hostis 
Mundus et immundus spiritus atque caro. 
A se producit caro luxuriamque gulamque, 

Mundus avaritiam tristitiamque parit, 
A Sathana tria sunt elatio livor et ira, 
Ex his nascuntnr singula queque mala." 



IL 



A www additional notes on Lovato and his poetry maj perhaps 
interest the reader. 

The sources of information about him are the inscripticMi on his 
tomb now in the Museo Civico at Padua, ^ the references made to him 
hy Mussato and Del Yii^gilio, a few official notices,' a small bodf of 
poetic remains,' the MS. notes on Seneca's metres alreadj referred to 
(p 36X and a stoiy told bj Petrarch in the second book Rerum 
MetnorahiUunu 

Petrarch's story * is to the effect that Lovato having come suddenly 



iSoardeone {HiitoruB de UrifU Paiavii AniiquUtUe, IL 10, pp. 2G2; 263^ ia 
OnBTios, voL Ti. put S) gives the date of his death ss 1299, but this is obviondj 
wrong. The director of the Museum, Sig. Andrea Mosohetti, has kindly copied 
the inaoription itself for ns, and the date is 1909. 

*He was knighted in recognition of his eminence as a poet and lawyer, and 
in addition to holding office in his own city he was Podest4 of Yioensa in 1291 
and 1292. "Sdentia extulit Lovatom, nam acientia sua poetica et juridica 
militam meruit habere. Hie legnm Doctor et legis conditor de maioiibiis sno 
tempore in populo padoano quoad regimen civitatis fuit Lovatus judex, mfles et 
poeta solemnis. Et in lautum latus est ut quad di aliquo non ouraret'* 
Quoted from a Vatican Oodex by llinoia, p. 89. ** Fuit (1291) D. Lovatos Judex 
Potestas Vicentin : et f edt bonum regimen, et fedt pingi et scriU historiai 
de Palatio (Muiat, Ser. ItdL Scrip,, t. viii p. lU)." Apud Minoia, tbid. Of. 
alao Oarduooi in Padrin's edition of the Ecerinii, p. 271. 

'Padrins' work already referred to (see p. 86) is the most important source of 
information about his poetiy ; but to this we have not succeeded in getting 



i 



* In the printed edition the stoiy is given under the name Donatua, but tiie 
MSS. read Lovatus. Mehus {Vita Ambroni Traver$arii, p. coxxxilL) ex pr ew M 
his legitimate pride at having conjecturally restored the true reading before bs 
found it in manuscript. Both the printed edition and Mehus, however, miss the 
point of the story (such as it is) by reading ado for acis. Scardeone {cp. eiL) 
paraphrases the story (unless he drew from a different MS. venion of it), bat 
gives us the point. 

322 
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into Court, on a certain occasion, in his ordinary dress, was treated by 
the magiBtrate with scant respect Bj-and-bye the latter, wishing to 
display his learning, prefaced the remark he intended to make by the 
question, *^ ScU Uttelyiif" t,e, " Do you understand Latin ?" To whidi 
Liovato answered : ^* Sets paucaSf** i.e. " Tau do not understand much,'' 
uttered in such a manner as to give the impression that he in- 
tended to say **S€io pauoouy** **1 know a little," but had blundered 
between the first and second persons of the verb. The magistrate 
laughed hugely at the supposed "howler," and refraining from 
his Latin quotation returned to the matter in hand.^ Presently, 
when Lovato had left the Court, the magistrate was informed who the 
auppoeed ignoramus was, and perceiving how he had exposed himself, 
was covered with confusion. 

Scardeone says that Lovato must have written a considerable body 
of poetry to have established such a reputation as he enjoyed ; but he 
was unable to discover anything except the epitaph he composed for 
the tomb of Antenor (which was discovered in his day) and the 
epitaph on his own tomb, which Scardeone describes as lepidissimus. 
The epitaph on Antenor runs as follows : 

" Indytus Antenor patri» vox nisa quietem 

Transtulit hue Henetum Dardanidumque fugas. 
Expulit Euganeoe, Fatavinam condidit urbem, 
Quem tenet hie humili marmore csesa domus." 

'* Illustrious Antenor, whose vote was given for the peace of his father- 
land, transferred hither the fugitive Heneti and Dardanians. He 
drove out the Euganeans, he founded the city of Padua, whom here 
his home cut out of humble stone contains." The reader will remem- 
ber that Antenor had the unenviable reputation of a traitor, and 
Dante calls a region of Hell, in which traitors to their country 
freeze, AntenorOf after him. But some authors took a more favourable 
view of his conduct, which is gravely discussed by Yillani (i. 17) ; and 
the Paduans, of course (from Livy downwards, cf. Liv. L 1), 
favoured the version of his conduct which showed their founder 
in the most favourable light. According to them, Antenor and 
iEneas had voted for repudiating the breach of hospitality of 
which Paris had made himself guilty, and for restoring Helen to her 
husband. Pleasant relations were established between them and 



1 It would appear then thai pleadingi might be, and often were, oarried on 
in Italian at the time. Here, as it eo often the ease, the value of a itory, any- 
thing but ^'memorable " in itaelf, la to be found in the infereneet that can be 
drawn from it. 
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the Ortek 6iitoj% wfaote dwaandit th^ endeayoorad to aof ora^ 
uid in meoiory of old times the ▼ictoriooB Greeks soffared AnteiMr 
md iBaess to esoftpe anhmt from Troj ; henoe the danderois 
story arose that they had favoured the Greek arms. Lorato oon- 
triTSs in his brief epiti^ to show Antenor in the light of a wise sad 
patriotic dtisen. His was *'a voice that supported the peaee of kit 
fatherUnd," — so at least we understand the passage, though the 
Latinity of nua in this sense seems more than doubtfuL 
The second inscription runs : 

'' Mors mortis morti mortem si morte dedtsset^ 
Hie foret in terris aut integer astra petisset. 
Sed quia disaolvi fuerat sic juucta neoesse, 
Ossa tenet saxum, melior pars gaudet in esse." 

''If the death of death had inflicted death upon death hj death, 
then this man would be on earth or would have sought the stars in his 
iutegritj ; but inasmuch as the things thus joined must needs be 
disparted, the stone holds his bones ; his better part rejoices in exist- 
ence.'* For the comprehension of this ''veiy elegant" enigma it in 
cmly necessary to note that in ^otso, ziiL 14, the Yulgate reads ^tto 
mors tua o mors." "Mors mortis," therefore, is a paraphrase for 
ChriH. If Christ by his death on the cross had really annihilated 
death, then Lovato would either be still Hying on earth or would have 
ascended to heaven integer^ that is to say with body and soul united. 
But since the severance of the two elements of man's nature is inevit- 
able, his bones are committed to the tomb while his soul still lives. 
Bound the basis of the tomb run the lines : 



'* Id quod es, ante fui ; quid sim post funera quaeris Y 
Quod sum (quicquid id est) tu quoque lector eris. 
Ignea pars cselo, caess pars ossea rupi. 
Lectori cessit nomen inane Lupi" 

" What thou art I once was. Dost thou ask what, after death, I am t 
What I am (whatsoever it is) thou, reader, shalt sometime be. The 
fiery part fell to heaven as its share ; the bony to the chisled rock ; to 
the reader the empty name of Lupus." 

The character of these few lines is calculated to console us for 
the loss of the more bulky works of Lovato; but Del Yirgilio's 
account of his poem on Iseult (Carmen vL, lines 211-216) has a 
genuine Arthurian flavour. If he caught it by reflection from the 
poem itself, it mast have been far more interesting than the epitaphs. 

And this impression is to some extent confirmed by the few 
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liiMS of the poem preeerred in the LanrentiAn MS., xxxiii 31 
(f oUo 46) : 

''Tunis in amplexu laticum fabricata virentem 
Deepidt agronim fttoiem ; procnl exalat artoe 
Sponte ena ; tristi ridens patet area bella 
Hue studio formata dei cantata britano 
Hyseis ardenti totiens qnerenda marito 
Yenerat insanoe frustrans Palamedis amores.'' 

^ The castle, reared within the embrace of waters, looked down upon 
the verdant stretch of country : Arthur was far distant in self-imposed 
exile ; the smiling plain lay exposed to dismal war. Hither Iseult^ 
made by Diyine, enchanted by Britannic, art, so often to be sought by 
her empassioned spouse, had gone, frustrating the mad love of 
Palamede." ^ 

Of his poem on the Guelfs and Ghibellines, so far as we are aware, 
no trace exists. 

The statement of Secoo Polentone (quoted by Mehus, Vila Ambroniy 
p. ocxTxiii.X that it was specially at the recommendation of Lovato 
that Mussato was crowned, must be a mistake, for Lovato died in 
1309, and Mussato was not crowned till 1314 at the earliest. Is 
it poesible that Secco was confounding Lovato with his nephew 
Rolando?* 



iTbe MorU Darihur, in Bk. viu. efai^ zxx., telli how Iieult etosped from 
Pislamode, whilo he was fightfaig with Lsmbegm, and how she found refuge in 
the eastle of Sir Adheip ; hat it throws no light on the reference to Arthur. 

s Of . p. 44 note. Seooo Polentone wae ohanedlor of Padua early in the fifteenth 
eentory, and included a notioe of Munato in his De Ser^pioriimM LaHnii (tee 
Muratori, B.1.8,, x. 1-2). Seooo inhaUted the houM near the Ponte MoUno 
that had been Munato^i. 



III. 



'^This book of the Comedy^ writes Boccaccio, "according as one 
maintains, he dedicated to three most distinguished Italians, after its 
three-fold division ; one to each, after this fashion : the first part, to 
wit the Infamoy he dedicated to CTguocione della Fkggiuola, who was 
then in Tuscany, Lord of Pisa, in marvellous glory ; the second part, 
to wit the PurgcUorio^ he dedicated to the Marquis MoroeUo Mala- 
spina ; the third part, to wit the Paraduo^ to Frederick IL, King of 
Sicily. Some will have it that he dedicated the whole to Mesaer 
Oane della Scala ; but as to which of these two is the truth we have 
nothing else to go on, save only the random discourse of diverse ; nor 
is it matter of so great weight as to call for serious investigation."' 

Since Messer Giovanni's days men have come to believe that there 
is nothing connected with Dante, or with his immortal work, that is 
not "matter of so great weight as to call for serious investigation," 
even if we have nothing to guide our researches save this " random 
discourse of diverse," it volontario ragionare di diversi— of which would 
that we had more, if it could in any way be traced back to days so 
near the poef s own as were Boccaccio's. And in this special case we 
are inclined to think that the matter has, perhaps, not had the serious 
investigation that its weight demands. 

In the present work we have taken the view that the third cantica, 
at least, was dedicated to Can Grande. The letter to Can Grande 
seems to imply that only the PouradUo was dedicated to him ; but if 
the literary relations between the Imperial Vicar and the Divine Poet 
were sueh as we have suggested,' it will readily be seen how 
"-— 

1 VHa, § 15. 

'See pp. 91-95. Oar Prolegomena were alreadj printed when O. VandeDi'e 
Importsnt Mtiole on the Letter to Oan Qrande oame into our hands {BwU^Uim^ 
della SoeiHA Ikmie$ea liaUafyh N.S. rm. ff. 7-8). 
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Boocaocio's inf ormanta at BaTenna may have come to suppose that the 
whole poem had been similarly dedicated. 

Boccaccio's alternative — the triple dedication to Uguccione, Moroello, 
and King Frederick — ^is closely connected 'with a famous Dantesque 
document, the problematic epistle of Frate Dario del Corvo. This 
production, feuniliar at least by name to all who have even dabbled in 
Dante lore, purports to have been written by a Camaldolese monk, 
Ilario, Prior of the Convent of Santa Ooce del CSorvo in Lunigiana, to 
Uguccione della Faggiuola, and describes a striking, not to say melo- 
dramatic visit from the Divine Poet. At present the letter is 
altogether discredited. Scartazzini went so far as to say that ^^ of that 
silly imposture, the epistle of Frate Ilario, it is not worth while to 
take the slightest notice. . . . From the scientific point of view it is 
proved and re-proved apocryphal, absurd, ridiculous, and that is 
enough.''^ As far as we have observed, it is not even remotely 
referred to in Mr. Paget Toynbee's exhaustive Danie Dictionary ; and, 
in fact, the epistle is regarded ji>y the majority of Dante scholars as 
almost outside the pale of serious discussion. Scheffer-Boichorst 
appears to have been its last defender.' 

In this letter Frate Ilario, after very appropriately applying the 
texts, "A good man out of a good treasure bringeth forth good 
things," and *^ By their fruits you shall know them," to Dante (whom, 
oddly, he does not name) and his works, professes to be going to 
forward a copy of what is evidently the Inferno (with his own com- 
mentary upon it) to Uguccione, and tells the following remarkable 
story of how it was put into his hands by the author himself. 

^ When this man was directing his way to the ultramontane regions 
and was passing through the diocese of Luni, he presented himself at 
this monastery, moved by the holy repute of the place or by some 
other cause. And when I saw him — unknown as yet both to myself 
and to all my brethren — I asked him what he sought ; and, as he 
answered not a word, but kept measuring the construction of the 
place with bis eye, I asked him again what he sought ; whereon he, 
looking round upon me and upon the brethren, answered : *■ Peace.' 
Thereon the desire burned ever hotter in me to know what manner of 
man this might be, and I drew him apart from the others ; and then, 
having had some speech with him, I knew him ; for though I had 
never until that day beheld him, yet his fame had long since reached 
me. But when he saw that my attention was rivetted upon him, and 
perceived that I was hanging upon his words, setting aside reserve, 

^ProUgommi, p. 485. 

^A%9 Damtu Verhannwng^ StrmMbuig^ 188S; pp. 227-245. 
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he drew a little book from hk breeit, and veiy eonrteooalj offered H 
to me. 'See here^'he Mid, 'one part of a work of mine that^ I take % 
j<m have not seen. I leare it as a token with jon, that joa maj men 
firmljr remember me.' " 

Frate Ilario takee the book eageriy and gratefully, and then and 
there begins to read it ; bat when he finds it is written in the Tenia- 
cular, he cannot re&ain from expreenng hit aBtoniahment, together 
with his (pinion that the Tesdng of such high matters with a popular 
robe ii unfitting. Dsnte answers that he himself had onoe thought 
the same, and that at the outset, when ''the seed, perhaps infnssd 
from Heaven, began to germinate," he had actually oonunenoed to 
write his poem in Latin : 

"Ultima regna canam, fluido oontermina mundo, 
Spiritibus qu» lata patent, qu« prsmia aolvunt 
Pro mentis cuicumque suis.'' 

But when he had pondered over the conditions of the age, he saw the 
works of the classical poets, cantuM iUuitriiim jEwetancm, despised, and 
that noble men, for whom such things were written in better times, 
abandoned the liberal arts to the vulgar herd. "Wherefore I laid 
down the lyre, upon which I had relied, and prepared another 
suited to the perceptions of modems ; for in vain is food that needs 
chewing offered to the mouths of sucklings." And he concludes bj re- 
questing Frate Ilario himself to furnish Uie poem with a commentary, 
eum quilmsdam glouuUi^ and to forward it so furnished to Uguoeione 
delta Eaggiuola. 

" If anything should appear ambiguous in it," so the good Father 
adds, with a modesty that every modem commentator should lay to 
heart for imitation, " impute it to my insufficiency alone, for without 
doubt the text itself should be held perfect in every respect." If 
Ugucdone should hereafter desire to obtain the second and third parts 
of the poem, he will find them with the Marquis Moroello and King 
Frederick of Sicily respectively. " For the author assured me that, 
after he had oonsidered the whole of Italy, he chose you three above 
all for the dedication of this tripartite work«"^ 

It is at once obvious that this letter is very doeely eonneeted with 
Boccaccio's Viia di Dante, Although Boccaccio says not a word about 
Ilario, and makes no mention of Dante's visit to Santa Crooe del 
Corvo, the whole passage in the letter concerning Dante's reasons for 
writing the Divme CofMcfy in Italian, together with the three lines of 

X The Latin ttzt of the letter may be read in FratioeUi's ^StorMdcBa VUmdi 
DtmU Aliffhitn, Florenee^ 1861, and elaewhere. 
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the origiiud Latiii opening, oocnn almost word for word in the VUa^^ 
9M also the story tit the three-fold dedication — in the latter oaee, 
indeed, with a saving proriso added, moomdo H ragumare cP cdamo, 
Bartoli, one of the most strenoous opponents of its authenticity, con- 
sidered that the letter was a forgery of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, based apon this very chapter in Boccaccio's little 
book ; and this was until recently the view of many Dante scholars. 
Now that it is recognised that the Lanrentian AIB., PL xzix. 8, in 
which alone the letter occurs, is Boccaccio's autograph, and apparently 
earlier than the ViiOf* this vieW is no longer tenable, and the question 
obviously needs re-stating. 

Apart from this, the chief arguments that have been urged against 
the letter are : the want of coherence in the whole story ; the un- 
likelihood of Dante's thus trusting his work to be commented upon 
and forwarded by a stranger ; the alleged impossibility of his having 
dedicated any portion of his work either to Uguccione or to Frederick 
of Sieily. And a further argument was based on the assumption that 
Ilario^s letter dates, or professes to date, from 1908, at which period 
the Infsmo had certainly not been completed. The letter itself 
implies that the rest of the poem had not yet been written, and that 
the dedications to Moroello and Frederick of Sicily were still in the 
future. But this would not be sufficient to save it, if it represented 
the Inferno as finished in 1308. 

The coherence and probability of the story, as told, are matters of 
individual opinion, and (supposing the letter to be genuine) we have 
no means of judging whether Frate Ilario was likely to be a faithful 
reporter of what passed between Dante and himself, and whether any 
minor inconsistencies may be placed to his account. The letter does 
not tell us how far Dante had instructed the monk to go with his 
qu^UbfUMdam gla a uUtj which may have been a very small matter indeed. 
Do we not often meet men and women, whose literary pretensions are 
of the slightest, but who nevertheless astound us by the important 
oomnussions they profess to have received from leading publishers, 
editors, and authors ? 

It is on the questions of the dedications and the dates involved that 
the epistle must stand or fall We know from Dante's poetical 
correspondoice with Giovanni del Virgilio that by 1319 the Inferno 
and the PwrgaUnrio had been published, and that Dante was then 
engaged upon ihitPa/rodUo — which latter, as we have seen, he appears 
to have published in instalments, through Oan Grande della Scala, 

iFtito,ilS» "Pordi^laOonuDediatiattstaMrittoliiTolgsre.* 
*8m dsMriplkMi of MBa, p. 988. 
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daring the last three yean <A his life (1319 — 1381 X the thirteen 
closing cantos being still unpublished at his death. It seems eqoallj 
clear that the Infumo could not have been completed and published 
before Maj, 1314, at the earliest, as the nineteenth G^to contains a 
reference to the death of Pope Clement V., who died in the April of 
that year. ^ Now if the ordinarily accepted date of 1308 or 1300 for 
llano's letter were correct, it is obvious that its anthenticity would 
be out of the question — unless we supposed that it was only the 
earlier cantos that Dante had intrusted to Frate Uario (which the 
letter hardly suggests) or an earlier version of the Inferno than what 
we now possess. But the letter itself bears no date, and the period to 
which we are to assign it is merely a matter of inference and con- 
jecture. Troya, indeed, gave 1308, and Fraticelli following him gave 
1308 or 1300, but the only argument they urge with which we need 
reckon is that the epistle states that iste homo ad parteg ultramont€ma$ 
ire intenderety and Dante's journey to Paris is believed to have been in 
1306 or early in 1309, as we know that he was back in Italy by 1310 
or 1311. 

Bat the truth is that, if the letter is genuine, the only possible date 
at which it could have been written is sometime after the beginning of 
1314 and before the middle of 1316. At no other date could even the 
wildest flight of flattery have addressed Ugaccione as ** among Italian 
princes the most pre-eminent," inter Italicos prooerM quamplurimmm 
prceeminens (and this address is not the mere heading by the scribe 
of the codex, but an integral part of the letter). Before the death of 
Henry VIL, Uguccione was a comparatively unimportant factor in 
Italian politics, whether as Podestk in Arezzo or as Imperial Vicar 
in Genoa. But in the latter part of 1313 Pisa chose him as her lord, and 
in the following year he commenced his brief but tremendous career of 
conquest in Tuscany, during which the Ouelf poet, Folgore da San 
(}emignano, bitterly declared that Ood Himself would pay tribute to 
Uguccione, if he demanded it. This ended, as we have seen, in April* 
1316. * It must be observed that Boccaccio, speaking of the dedication, 
distinctly says that Uguccione '* was then in Tuscany, Lord of Pisa, 
in marvellous glory " ; and there is a constant tradition that Dante 
was his guest at Lucca during this epoch. If the letter is genuine, 
therefore, it probably dates from the end of 1314 or the beginning of 
1316; and this is the very date which the internal cfvidence of the 
Inferno suggests for its composition and dedication, and is the epoch in 

'^Inf. zix. 79-84. In zzriii. 76-90, th«re Is dmilariy mi allusion to an erwkt 
of 1313; of. p. 8a 
>0£. pp. 46-48; and note on Omrmm L, line 27. 
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Dante's life, after the death of Uie Emperor, when he was indeed 
•eeking "peace" and "directing his way to the regions across the 
mountains/' first to Yerona and then to his final refuge at Bavenna. 
If this be the tme date the reference to the joamej to the " ultra- 
montane pnts" does not admit of explanation in connection with 
Dante's supposed visit to Paris in 1908 or 1309 ; and the reader will 
haTe observed that we have taken the " ultramontanas partes" to 
mean no more than Italy beyond the Apennines, ue,^ £astem Lorn- 
bardy and Romagna — a rendering of which we do not disguise the 
hazardous nature, unless other instances of such a usage can be 
produced. 

Up to this point the case for the authenticity of the letter 
seems fairly strong, but, at the same time, the internal evidence 
of the Inferno against the dedication to Uguccione is even 
stronger. Unless we revive Troya's altogether discredited theory 
that Uguccione is the ideal deliverer of Italy, mystically fore- 
told under the symbol of the Veltro in the first canto, there 
is not the remotest complimentary (or other) reference to him 
throughout the work, which would be utterly inconsistent with the 
accepted etiquette of Italian dedication. It may, indeed, be urged 
that Dante might have afterwards revised the Infenw so as to bring it 
up to date ; but there is absolutely no trace of any evidence or manu- 
script authority to support the theory that there ever existed an 
earlier version different to what we now possess. 

The dedication of the PurgcUorio to a member of the great Malaspina 
family is altogether more plausible. In the Valley of the Princes 
the meeting with Corrado Malaspina gives occasion for a magnificent 
eulogy of ** that honoured race ever adorned with the glory of the purse 
and of the sword," who ** alone go straight and scorn the evil way," ' 
which is in the best style of Italian dedicatory panegyric, analogous 
to the praises of the Delia Scala in the ParadisOf* though in a some- 
what lower key. It is here that Corrado foretells Dante's gracious 
reception by the Malaspina in the autumn of 1306, on which occasiou 
the poet was to undertake a diplomatic mission from the Marquis 
Franceschino Malaspina to the Count Bishop of Luni, Antonio 
OanuUa, with whom the Malaspina had been at war. The object of 
this mission— concerning which two documents of October 6th, 1306, 
are preserved in the Archives ci Sarzana — was to establish peace 
between the Bishop and the heads of the three great branches of the 

^Purg, viiL 131-199. Of. Mr. A J. Bntler't note on this psMsge, in The Pwr- 
gaiorp ofJkuUet London, 1882, p. 97. 
^Parad. twVL 70-98. 
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''Spino Seooo* section of the Malaspiiia— Morodlo (of GKovsgyioX 
Fmnoeechino (of MukaoX And OomdiDO (of YiUifrmium) and hie 
brothers. At Outelnoro di Migrft, the seat of Bishop Antonio, Beate 
pledged hie word for Franceechino and, in the name of Franoeadiino^ 
for Corradino and hie brothers, and added that Franoeediino would 
induce, if he ooold, the Marquis Moroello to ratify the trea^.^ 

It was in this way that Dsnte was brought into contact wil^ that 
great Ghielf noble and soldier, Morodio Malaspina of Giovagallo, that 
''light in battle from the Magia ▼alky,"' who had just oonqa««d 
Pistoia for Florence and who was now, for a while, to lead the Gudf 
league of Tuscany. It should always be remembered and insisted 
up<m that Dante's enthusiastic admirations are by no means confined 
to one political party, and are frequently quite independent of any 
such consideration* Nor did Moroello himself conceive of the Ghielf 
ideab in the spirit of a mere faction leader. On the first rumours of 
the advent of the Emperor Henry, he showed sigus of wavering. 
In March, 1800, the Florentine Signoria sent to assure him that it wss 
" the fixed hope and conviction of all the Florentines that if the whole 
world should stand aloof and become doubtful or suspected to them, 
the valour (^ the Marquises Malaspina would not hdl nor be doubtful 
or suspected to the Florentines," and to remind him that ''the most 
noble blood of Malaspina had ever sustained intolerable labours for 
the Commune and People of Florence, and had held all the (Hiibellines 
as enemies and had fiercely persecuted them, and had suffered at their 
hands things that were horrible to hear.**' This was altogether to 
protest too much, and in the following year, 1310, Moroello formally 
joined Henry of Luxemburg, and in 1311 was sent by him as Imperial 
Vicar to Brescia.^ In 1314 he intervened ss peacemaker between 
Franceschino Malaspina and the Cardinal Luca del Fiesco ; and is 
1316 a document of indulgences granted to the Lady Alagia describee 
her as his widow. 

iSm / MaUupina rieordaU da Dante, Appendix (by Staffeiti) to Bartolfi 
Storia deUa LetUraiura Italiana, yoL tL, and eapeeiallj the artiele by L 
Staffetti in the BuUeUino, N.s. tL f . 6 (Florenoe. 1899). Of. the Qeneakgieia 
Tablet of the Malaspina in the Dante Dietionarf, 

«0f. Inf. xxiT. 14ft. 

SDocnmenU quoted in Del Lnngo, DUm Oimpaffmi e la tua Crontos, vol IL, 
p. 40S (note). 

4 See dooumente in Doenniges, Ada Hmriei VII., Berlin, 1839, Part L pp. 
16^ 18, and eepedally 188. There were several of the Malaspina named Moroello^ 
but oonsiderations of age make it almost eertain that the present Marqnk is the 
one indicated. The other Moroellos suggested as the possible redpienti of 
Dante's dedication {e,g. by Mr. A J. Batler, op. eit pw 97) wece men of no 
politioal importanee. 
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It was to this tame Alagia that her ancle, Pope Adrian Y., looked 
for prayera in one of the most pathetic passages of the Purgatorio} 
According to tradition, presenred to ns by Boccaccio and Benvenato 
da Imola, it was whilst staying with Moroello that Daute recovered 
his lost manoscripts and was persnaded by the Marquis to take up his 
work again. To MoroeUo too (if another famous Dantesque epistle 
is authentic), the divine poet had sent the last of his love lyrics, with 
a letter confessing that a new and fierce passion of love had taken him 
ci4)tive. What more appropriate or more Dantesque than now to 
dedicate to the man, who had received that confession of his frailty, 
the poem which was to show his passage through the purging fire of 
the seventh terrace of Purgatory t 

More difficult is the question as to whether Dante ever intended to 
dedicate his third Oantica to the Spanish King of Sicily, Frederick II. 
The only direct statement as to any personal relations between the 
two is to be found in a passage in Boccaccio's OenecUogta Deorum : 
^ Our Dante was joined in great friendship with Frederick of Aragon, 
King of Sicily, and the magnificent Oane della Scala, Lord of Verona.'" 
Dante may very probably have actually seen him when, on the death 
of Henry VIL, Frederick came by sea to Pisa and refused the lordship 
of the city, which Ugucdoue afterwards accepted. In the earlier 
portion of his reign Dante thought badly of him, as we gather from a 
couple of scornful references in the Convivio and the Be Vutgari 
Eloqumtictf passages which were undoubtedly written before 1309, 
since they speak of Charles II. of Naples as a reigning sovereign, who 
died in the May of that year. But for a while things altered when 
Henry of Luxemburg appeared upon the Italian stage. Frederick 
loyally cooperated with the Imperial forces, and on the death of 
Henry came forward temporarily as the champion (^ the Qhibelline 
Idea. It was perhaps then that Dante believed in him, and thought 
of dedicating his work to him. Possibly we may see a trace of this 
altered feeling in the allusion to him (put upon the lips of his grand- 
ftUher Manfredi) at the beginnini( of the PwrgcUcrio as the onor di 
Sicilian though this is neutralised by a dbparaging reference a few 
cantos later.* Anyway the King's desertion of the cause quickly 
followed, though it was, perhaps, not an accomplished fact until the 
latter part of 1316, when he made peace with Robert of Naples. Dis- 
gusted and disillusioned, having in the meanwhile found a nobler 
hero in Can Grande della Scala, Dante now in the Paraduo poured 
forth the vials of his indignation and contempt upon the unfortunate 

^Purg. ziz. 142-146, ^Om, Dear, GenL idv. U. 

*Cam. iv. 6, De V.S. I IS. ^Purg. \^ 116, viL lift. 
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Fredm'ck ; ** feelings,* m Dr. Moore writes, "no doubt intensified hj 
the recollection of what he had once hoped from him." In the volume 
of divine judgment, the mTstical Eagle tells him in Canto xix., will 
the tme character of King Frederick be shown : 

** VednuMi Tavarizia e la viltate 

di quel che guarda I'iaola del foco, 
dove Anchise fini la lunga etate ; 
ed a dare ad intender quanto h poco, 
la sua scrittura fien lettere mozze, 
che noteranno molto in parvo loca" ^ 

The conclusions we have reached seem to indicate that the judgment 
passed upon Ilario's letter has been too hastj and too confident At 
present, we are by no means prepared to defend its authenticity, but 
we certainly feel that the question needs further investigation, and in 
particular we think it may be taken as established that the letter (if 
authentic) would have to be assigned to the latter part of 1314 or the 
earlier part of 1315, at which date (before his second visit to Verona 
concentrated his admiration on the munificence and nobleness of Osn 
Grande) it does not seem altogether impossible that Dante may have 
intended to dedicate his poem to the three princes mentioned in the 
letter and by Boccaccia The picture of the divine poet at the convent 
threshold is an impressive oue, and once found an application in modem 
Italian politics. In the year 1866, while the law for the suppreasioo 
of religious corporations was being discussed in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the deputy Ricciardi, pleading for the preservation of 
Camaldoli, was greeted with loud laughter from Uie anti-clerical 
benches. " I would remind my honourable colleagues who laugh," 
he promptly rejoined, "that the greatest of all Italians, Dante 
Alighieriy one day presented himself at the gates of a convent, pray- 
ing for one hour of peace." 



iPonicf. xix. 130-135.; of. alao XX. 68. See Dr. E. Moore on XXmle and i9M»ly in 
S^diei m Dantt^ leoond leiiei, pp. 299, 800. 
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(The hiitorical penonaget of the Carmina). 

AUgHieri, Dante ; 

his Latin Edognee, 3; oontnuit with MoMato, 4, 5, 7, 28, 42, 43; 
ignores siege of Genoa, 61 ; possible inflnenoe on Mnssato, 52 (note) ; his 
'* vulgar Italian,'' 65 ; his enthnsiasm for Henry of Lnzembarg, 59 ; 
with the Conti Goidi in the Gasentano, 00-02 ; proscribed in the Rif orma 
of Baldo d'Agngliime, 02 ; probably at Pisa, 63 ; seen by Petrarch in 
the latter's childhood, 63, 64 ; in the last days of the Emperor Henry, 
64 ; his Letter to the Italian (Cardinals, 64, 65 ; probably at Laoca, 65 ; 
seDtenoed anew by Ranieri di Zaocaria, 65, 66 ; the year 1316 marks a 
turning-point for him, 66 ; he is excluded from the amnesty, 68 ; his 
Epistle to a Florentine Friend, 68-74 ; his seoond visit to Verona, 74-76 ; 
his description of the Romagnole cities, 76 ; possible relations with the 
royal vicars, 78 ; departs to Romagna, 79 ; oomes to Ravenna, 82-84 ; 
his position there, 84-86 ; his De Vuigari Bloquentia, 86-89 ; the com- 
pletion of the Divina Commedia at Ravenna, 89-91 ; literary relations 
with Gan Grande, 91, 92 ; the Epistle to Can Grande, 93, 94 (and note), 
95 ; Dante's personality in the Edoguei, 95 ; his refusal of the laurel 
crown from Bologna, 96 ; still looking to Florence, 96, 97 ; legendary 
and real accusations of heresy against him, 97-103 ; his strange connec- 
tion with a trial for sorcery, 103-105 ; possible vints to Piaoensa and 
Mantua, 105 ; the Quaestio de Aqw €t Terra^ 105-108 ; a possible 
mission to Lombardy, 108; his embassy from Guido da Polenta to 
Venice, 108, 109; his death and funeral, 110; search for the last 
thirteen cantos of the Paradi»o, 111 ; his apparition to his son Jaoopo, 
111, 112 ; his memory attacked by the Cardinal del Poggetto, 114, 116; 
his friendship with Giovanni del Virgilio, 120 ; character and origin of 
Del Virgilio's first poetical epistie to him, 121-123 ; character and origin 
of his First Eclogue, 128-125; Del Virgilio's answering greeting uid 
invitation to him, 125-127 ; Dante's delay in replying, 127 ; his death 
in the meanwhile, 128 ; characteristics and qusstioiiable aatbentioity of 
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